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By R. A. GREGORY, 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer; Honours Medallist in Physiography; Formerly Cgaputor to Solar 
Physics Committee, the Royal College of Science, South Kensington; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; 
Foreign Correspondent of the ‘ Revue Générale des Sciences? 
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H. G. WELLS, B.Sc., Lond., 


Lecturer in Geology at the University Tutorial College; Third in Honours in Geology and Physical Geography at B.Sc.; 
Fellow of the Zoological Society; Fellow (in Honours) and Dorek Stholar of thé College of Preceptors. 





WE Messrs. JOSEPH HUGHES & Co. will have pleasure in forwarding a 
copy post free upon receipt of a P.O. for 4s. 6d. 
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SCHOLARSHIP — 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


A. T. FLUX, 


First on Scholarship List, Normal Master and Lecturer on School Method at the largest 
London Training Classes. 
WF This Book contains Model Answers to the School Management Papers, 1893; 
also a collection of Fifteen Years’ Scholarship School Management Papers classified 
according to Subjects. | 











THE SCHOOL. BOARD CHRONICLE ‘says :—‘The book 
covers all the ground in a practical and excellent. manner.’ 


The UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT says :—‘'Lhose who 
know Mr. Flux as a teacher will pot be disappointed with his 
** Scholarship School Management,” and those who have not. that 
privilege will esteem its practical character at no less value. It is 
the work of a man who knows not only the requirements, but 
also ef one who knows how to supply them in the best possible 





J. We WREN, Esq., Clyde. Street Pupil Teachers’ Board 
School, Deptford, says: — ‘I think it an excellent work, and 
admirably suited for its purpose, I have already introduced it to 
our pupils.’ 

D. J. DAVIES, Esq,, Alderman Davies’s School, Neath, says:— 
* Scholarship School Management, by Flux, is an excellent little 
work, It has evidently been written by a very practical man. I 
shall not fail to recommend it.’ 


, H..E. HALL, Esq.; Hackney Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Kings- 


land, ‘N., says:— ‘My opinion of its suitability will be best 


way.’ | expressed in telling you that I shall introduce it at once.’ 
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‘ Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 


Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.’—CowreEr. 


VoL. XIV. No. 6. 


WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 


XXIV. MR. CHARLES DOLAND CRISP, 
F.R.G.S., 
Head Mast r of the Ryde Upper Grade Board School. 


Tue educational pilgrim finds it somewhat of a 
difficult progress to Mr. Crisp’s school. First of all, 
there is the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany’s train—not the swiftest, or easiest, or cleanest, 
or smartest of public conveyances. And then there 
is the descent to the Portsmouth railway pier and 
the rocking, rollicking boat that bumps thereat, in 
autumnal windy weather with the ‘sea on.’ You 
curve round past Southsea promenade and the island 
forts; and just about the time that you are beginning 
to have had enough of the briny, you are broufyht up 
against the pier at Ryde. Then you mount a chilly 
tramcar that runs over trestles, with the briny lapping 
underneath. Then you carefully slip yourself (side- 
ways) into one of the stunted, stuffy, dusty carriages 
of the Isle of Wight Railway. Then you pay ex- 
orbitantly for a mile’s ride through tunnels to 
suburban Ryde. Then you emerge at the foot of 
a steep hill, shaped like a bent arm. Then, at the 
elbow of the arm, you mount a considerable number 
of steps ; and finally, out of breath,’ you enter the (in 
a double sense) Upper Grade School, 

It is not a large school; quality, not quantity, 
appears to be its aim. Yet the Ryde School Board 
may well be proud of it, for it is one of those schools 
vhich bear the imprint of a powerful individuality 
on the part of the master. ‘There are not many new 
ideas in the art of education that are not in practice 
here. Mr. Crisp is a schoolmaster with ideas; he 
can invent some for himself, and he is not too proud 
to borrow others. Twelve months ago he came to 
this place, to find the school in anything but the best 
condition. Attendance, with respect both to regu- 
larity and punctuality, was decidedly poor—seventy- 
six per cent. at the best. To-day, punctuality is rarely 
below a hundred per cent., and regularity varies from 
95 per cent. to gS per cent. The school walls bear 
VOL. XIV. 
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witness to the means by which this change—-the very 
basis of all improvements—was effected. Here hangs 
an ‘ Honours Board,’ which displays the names of boys 
who have not missed an attendance or been late for 
six months. A ‘Never Absent, never Late’ board 
exhibits the names of all who do not miss a single 
early attendance month by month. The ‘Weekly 
Glance’ advertisement shows the record for the 
classes week by week. Here is one week, taken 
haphazard :— 
WEEKLY GLANCE. 


Punctuality. Regularity. 
Standard VII. - 100 per cent. - 96°O per cent. 
as VI. : 100 oe - 95'4 si 
” V. - 100 oe - 100 - 
99 FV. - 100 - 95°5 9° 
”° IIT. ° 100 90 - 100 9° 
ae Il. - 100 755 - 95°2 ” 


os I. : 100 ie : 97°3 
Best form shown by Standards V. and ILI. 


(Signed) Cuas. D. Crisp, 
Ilead Master. 


Another board shows the following statement, 
printed in large type, and hanging over the desks 
of a particular standard : 

Ryde Upper Boys’ School 
Week ending September 30th, 1893. 
This class has obtained the highest number « 
during the past week, 
Percentage - - - - - O8'S 
Position last week - - - - First 
(Signed) c. & ¢. 


arks for regularity 


This class gets the playground to itself during 
Friday afternoon’s playtime ; the classes which show 
best form on the ‘Weekly Glance’ have the play- 
ground for their own during Monday afternoon's 
playtime. 

Lists. of prize winners assist in promoting emu- 
lation among the scholars. The school obtained 
nearly two-thirds of the money value of prizes offered 
by the Isle of Wight Industrial Exhibition Society at 
the show held last Whitsuntide; and the majority of 
the first prizes for freehand, solid and plane geometry, 
drawing, shading, printing, architectural drawing, 
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and mapping, were obtained by Upper School boys. 
The walls of the school rooms are hung with scholars’ 
drawings and several paintings worthy of mention. 
The maps are of a specially high order. 
Special features of this school are the scholars’ 
clubs for swimming, football, cricket, fives, periodi- 
cals, and outings. This year Mr. Stevenson (whom 
Mr. Crisp describes as his ‘energetic and loyal 
assistant’), together with Mr. Crisp himself, taught 
38 of the scholars to swim. That makes up a total 
of 223 lads whom Mr. Crisp has helped to master the 
natatory art. No small portion of his success in 
school is due to the fact 
that Mr. Crisp is athletic, 
and a partner in all the 
boys’ athletic games. He 
offered the present writer 
the pleasure of rowing 
three miles towards Os- 
borne the next morning, 
rowing back, plunging into 
the Solent, dressing, walk- 
ing half-an-hour uphill and 
breakfasting, all before 
Ss am. — a programme 
which the present writer 
(although he admires and 
respects that sort of thing) 
felt compelled, in justice to 
his wife and family, regret- 
fully to decline. A certain 
class of school managers 
ought to feel grateful to 
Mr. Crisp, for he has done 
something to maintain the 
over-supply of teachers. 
He saved the lives of two 
teachers while away on 
yachting expeditions which 
he used to organize to the 
Continent for his friends. 
It is perhaps needless to 
add that the school foot- 
ball club is one of the best 
of the kind in the South of 
England. That was to be 
expected from a school the 
master of which broke his 
leg at goal-keeping when 
in college, and had to take 
blackboard drawing, two 
‘science exams.,’ and ‘sit’ 
for the certificate when 
lying on an improvised 
bed! The school ‘out- 
ings,’ organized by Mr. 
Stevenson, are not only enjoyable, but most useful. | 
[hey teach history (the last being to Carisbrooke 
Castle) in a practical way, and one cannot wonder 
to find that the lads have a wide and full acquaint- | 
ance with this too-often omitted subject. Plans and 


diagrams for teaching history, geography, weights | 
and measures, a chart of barometrical readings filled 
in daily, architectural plans of cottages, lists of ‘top | 
boys’ for each week, lists of monitors, etc., etc., all 
bear witness to the fertility and versatility of Mr. 
Crisp’s devices for utilising wall space in an educa- 
tional way. 
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All these things have the happiest effect on the 
tone of the school. The personal influence of the 
master is very great. He is never a second late at 


_school, and is always amongst the boys when at 


play. The scholars not only are ‘kindly affectioned’ 
towards him, but are proud of the master who can 
shine in the games of which they think so much. 
He is well supported by an enthusiastic staff. ‘The 
good feeling between head teacher and assistant 
teachers is a feature of our school,’ said one of them, 
Mr. Stevenson; and Mr. Coghlan remarked that he 
had been in three large Board Schools, in London, but 
was never more comfort- 
able than at Ryde. ‘The 
sympathy between the as- 
sistants and Mr. Crisp,’ he 
went on, ‘is such as will 
rarely be met with.’ The 
school reports all mention 
the excellence of the disci- 
pline and tone; and amem- 
ber of the School Board 
(one of the good boards, by 
the way) spoke most highly 
of the discipline and disci- 
plinary influences of the 
school. The boys are 
proud of their school, and 
appreciate the efforts of 
the teachers. For this 
school Mr. Crisp has ine 
augurated a system of ten 
free competitive annual 
scholarships, each tenable 
for three years. Recitation 
and singing are taught with 
special success, and the 
school entertainments are 
of a very high class. Drill 
is a feature of the school, 
and the curriculum includes 
shorthand, French, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, magne- 
tism, and electricity. 

Mr. Crisp aims high, 
toils assiduously, acts con- 
scientiously, and speaks out 
fearlessly. Anyone with 
a knowledge of character 
can read all this in his face 
and figure, but it is seen 
in his work ‘writ large.’ 
Five foot nine, not an 
ounce of superfluous pad- 
ding about him, wiry, alert, 
quick, bronzed, rather pug- 
nacious in temperament, with a keen sense of what is 
justice and a disposition to assail all that is unjust, 
he is a man to respect and admire. 

Mr. Crisp was born at Hammersmith, in 1864, and 
had the advantage of attending the Practising Schools 
at Chelsea at the time when the present vice-principal 
of St. Mark’s College (the Rev. C. J. Smith, B.A.) was 
head master of the school. He was articled as pupil 


| teacher at the Latimer Road Board School, Chelsea, 


under Mr. Putman (who still retains the head master- 
ship), and whom Mr. Crisp describes as a fine dis- 
ciplinarian and most successful trainer of teachers. 
x 2 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


In 1883 and 1884 Mr. Crisp studied at Culham 


College, under Principal Lewis. 


He was successful | 


as a student, but found time to act as bandmaster 
and gymnasium monitor. He obtained both prizes 


for ‘ Excellence in teaching,’ and was specially com- 
mended for the lessons given before Her Majesty’s 
Inspector. He was prominent in the teams for foot- 
ball, cricket, and tennis; and, in spite of his broken 
leg and its effect on the examinations, left college with 
He went as assistant 
teacher to the William Street Higher Standard 


a First Division certificate. 


School, under the London School Board, where he 


gathered many valuable 
hints and methods from 
the master, Mr. J. Murray, 
LL.B. Out of his first 
month’s salary Mr. Crisp 
paid his first subscription 
to the National Union of 
‘Teachers, in connection 
with which he has always 
worked earnestly and well. 
In 1886 he was chosen as 
secretary of the Culham 
Club, and in two years 
raised its membership from 
26 to 313. The Chelsea and 
District Teachers’ Associa- 
tion soon found out his or- 
ganizing powers, and as 
secretary of the Association 
he increased it from 371 to 
458 in one year. The mem- 
bers of this Association 
presented him with an illu- 
minated address when he 
left them to take charge of 
Holmbury St. Mary School, 
and the scholars and staff 
at William Street gave 
him a handsome dressing- 
case. It is remembered 
in that locality that Mr. 
Crisp was once visited and 
assaulted in his class-room 
by a costermonger who 
did not appreciate educa- 
tion; he appreciated Mr. 
Crisp’s knowledge of box- 
ing, however, and returned 
to his vegetables a wiser 
and a sadder man. 

For three years Mr. 
Crisp taught successfully at 
Holmbury, in rural Surrey, 
and he took a six miles 


tramp to Dorking every Saturday to give a course of | 
gratuitous lessons in drawing under the Code to 


about 45 other teachers, whose thanks took the form | 
of a handsome reading-lamp, suitably inscribed. He 


also became hon. secretary of the Redhill Teachers’ | 
Association, which nominated him forthe Executive of | 
the N.U.T. When he left Holmbury, the managers, | 


parents, and scholars marked their appreciation of 
him by presenting him with a drawing-room suite, 
a writing-table, an illuminated address, and a cheque. 


Out of 221 applicants, he had been chosen head 


master of the Canterbury Board School, and there 





again he won the respect and testimony of the scholars, 
managers, and inspector, by most successful work. 
In September 1892, he received by the same post 
notifications of his election to the Executive of the 
National Union of Teachers, and his appointment to 
the Ryde Upper School. 
believe that he will continue to succeed in his pro- 
fession, and that his middle years will outshine his 
early manhood. 
_ You are a strong and ardent Unionist, aren't 
_ you?’ asked the writer. 

‘ Nobody more so, I hope,’ was Mr. Crisp’s reply. 


There is every reason to 


‘The Union has saved the 
teacher, and helped other 
people to “find salvation” 
as well. I have lately 
seen in this district two 
glaring instances of how 
the Union can help a mem- 
ber against injustice, and 
how a non-member of the 
Union has to suffer be- 
cause he cannot claim that 
help.’ 

‘You hold strong views 
on the Inspectorate, don’t 
you?’ 

‘Facts compel me to 
do so. Her Majesty’s In- 
speetor ought invariably 
to treat teachers as ladies 
and gentlemen ; if he does 
not do so, he fails to bea 
gentleman himself. For- 
tunately, with only one ex- 
ception, Inspectors have 
always treated me as | 
should wish, and as they 
would wish to be treated 
themselves. Messrs. Sharp, 
Rankine, Campbell, Rout- 
ledge, Helps, Fitzmaurice, 
and Waddington, are men 
whose visits I remember 
with satisfaction and pride. 
The influence of the In- 
spector on the teacher's 
tenure of office is almost 
as strong as that of the 
managers, and I am glad 
to know that the N.U.T. 
has both influences under 
its notice in a very efficient 
way. Yes, I’m a strong 
Unionist, and am willing 
to work for the Union in 


every minute that I can properly spare from my 


And so, with a strong and abiding impression of 
‘the capacity, virility, and honesty of the man thus 
interviewed, the present writer departed from the 
lovely scenes of Ryde. | 
to deny the boat its usual exhibition of acrobatics, 
and the South-Western train was passably punctual 
and fast ; so the educational pilgrim had no cause at 
all to regret his visit, but had a good deal of reason 
to be glad that it had taken place. 


The sea was calm enough 


—— eo —— 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


I, There is no doubt but that the Education Department has at 
last definitely made up its mind to assimilate the Primary School- 
master’s Training to that of the University Graduate, provided also 
that the former shall be a technically qualified teacher. 

Many things point to this conclusion, 

(2) The allowing Pupil Teachers to take Latin during their 
apprenticeship instead of English Grammar and Composition. 

(4) The recasting of the Certificate Syllabus so that a Uni- 
versity degree may be obtained during residence in a Training 
College. 

(c) The establishment and recognition of Day Training Col- 
leges in connection with universities and university colleges. 

Moreover it is probably settled to hold the 1895 Scholarship 
Examination at Easter, and the Certificate Examination in June. 

Every lover of the teaching profession will rejoice in these 
changes, dislocating as they are, for they will raise the scholarly 
and social status of the teacher, so that even the ‘Sons of Aaron,’ 
those foes to security of tenure, those tyrants over teachers, will 
no longer be able to look down with a true sacerdotal scorn upon 
those who have sat side by side (and perhaps eclipsed them) at 
the ‘ Varsities,’ 

Matters will perhaps then be more as in old Scotch times, 
when the Minister and the Dominie both could emphatically say, 
‘Let there be no strife betwixt me and thee, for we be brethren.’ 

But these improvements are for those desirous of being im- 
proved ; and it behoves the present pupil teacher to look to his 
privileges, and to prepare himself by hard and patient linguistic, 
mathematical, and scientific studies for utilising to the full such 
boons as his predecessors would have given their ears to enjoy. 

Otherwise, there is a danger that he will be ousted at the 
Scholarship Examination by some clever youth from a ‘Grammar 
School’ who may take his school-exhibition of from £30 to £90 
per annum, tenable at a university, and hold it there, whilst en- 
joying a Queen’s Scholarship at a Day Training College. 

Il. This month we insert Model Answers to the last History 
Questions. These should be duly studied both as regards style, 
selection, and arrangement 

Further, we shall deal with the salient points of History as re- 
quired by the Syllabus. 


(.) First YEAR. 

(2) Roman Period. Learn what Roman emperors were 
reigning, and which of them visited Britain ; who were the 
Roman Governors and Generals ; the progress of the conquest; 
what portions only nominally submitted; what towns wese 
founded ; what public works were executed ; how the national 
character was affected ; how Christianity was introduced and 
progressed ; what the Druidical religion was; from what 
sources we obtain ourinformation ; what compelled the Romans 
to withdraw ; and what evidences of their occupation still 
remain. 

(4) Saxon Period. Learn whence came the Saxons; their 
character and religion ; their tribes, language, and institutions ; 
the progress of their establishment in Britain ; the retreats of 
the Britons ; the Bretwaldas ; the recognition of Romish Chris- 
tianity ; Peter’s Pence, or Romescot ; the unification of the 
kingdom ; the three periods of Danish invasions ; Danegelt and 
Danelagh ; the laws and literature of the Saxons ; the gerfns of 
the Feudal System ; the great Earls ; rise of Norman influence; 
decay of national unity ; social ranks of men; the land ; the 
Witan. 

Dates and dynastic tables must be learned, and maps of the 
various periods be ready. 


(ii.) Seconp YEAR. 

Learn progress, completion, and results of Norman Con- 
quest; gradual amalgamation of the races; completion of 
national unity ; conquest of Wales and of Scotland ; diminution 
of local government and increased importance of King and 
Parliament ; the King elective ; decay of the Feudal System ; 
struggles with the Church ; statute of Provisors, Praemunire ; 

dawa of the Reformation ; changes in the language and official 
recognition of English ; the English Bible and printing ; re- 
vival of learning ; the status of the people ; the growth of 
municipal power ; decay of England as a territorial continental 
power ; increase in trade and naval strength ; gradual eyolu- 
tion of law and the judicial system ; the Crusades; wars with 
*rance, Scotland, and Spain ; civil wars; the monarchs and 
their claims to the throne; the royal families ; the royal favour- 
ites ; methods of raising money for the king’s service ; labour 
laws and sanitary conditions. 





Dates, dynastic and military tables, provisions of statutes 
must be learned. Maps showing the various battle-fields and 
the extent of continental possessions should be drawn, 

(iii.) THIRD YEAR. 

Learn commencement of exploration and colonisation ; 
Ulster ; grdwth of commerce and naval power; Navigation 
Acts ; formal abandonment of the feudal system ; trade treaties; 
the balance of power in Europe; the dissolution of monas- 
teries ; institation of poor law ; progress of education ; succes- 
sion acts; persecuting acts; labour acts; Courts of Star 
Chamber, High Commission, and Stannaries ; fines, annates, 
loans, benevolences, ship-money, baronetcy fees ; constitutional 
struggles ; impeachments ; attainders ; executions ; monopo- 
lies ; free speech in Parliament ; Petition of Right ; Grand Re- 
monstrance ; Solemn League and Covenant ; ‘Triennial Parlia- 
ments ; Self-denying ordinance ; Humble Petition and Advice ; 
Act of Indemnity ; Habeas Corpus Act ; Trial of the Bishops; 
Dispensing and Suspending powers of the Crown ; the Standing 
Army ; Declaration of Rights ; the Reformation ; Six Articles; 
Prayer Book ; Bible ; Massacre of S. Bartholomew ; Romanist 
conspiracies ; The Dissenters, including Puritans ; Clarendon 
Code ; revolts, plots, rebellions ; Irish affairs and Poyning’s 
Law ; Scotch affairs ; the duel with Spain ; Dutch wars; Lives 
of Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, Cranmer, Burleigh, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Raleigh, Drake, Strafford, Hampden, Laud, 
Falkland, Monk, Blake, Monmouth. Zi/erature—Tyndale, 
Moore, Spenser, Shakespeare, Raleigh, Bacon, Clarendon, 
Milton, Lyly, etc. 

Dates, dynastic and military tables must also be learned, and 
a map of the events of the ‘Great Rebellion’ be known. 

(iv.) As every Pupil Teacher should have from general reading 
at least a superficial knowledge of his ‘ period’ before commencing 
its formal study, we commend the following methods :— 

(2) Learn off the principal dates in rather full detail. 

(4) Peruse the text so as to be broadly familiar with the events 
of any reign, or period, or section of history. 

(c) Study each reign by itself. 

(7) Read up each section of history by itself, such as social, 
legislative, constitutional, religious, literary, military, naval, 
colonial, Irish, Welsh, Scotch local history, etc. 

(e) Select such a number of ‘ Lives of prominent men,’ that 
by knowledge of these alone a fairly clothed historical skeleton 
can be vertebrated. 

(/) Whenever possible compile tables and draw maps. 

III. MopEL ANSWERS TO HISTORY QUESTIONS 
October, 1893). 

Boys AND GIRLS.—FIRST YEAR. 

(Answer Three Questions only, One hour allowed.) 


(14th 


1. Name some of the great Roman roads in England, their 
directions, and the object with which they were made. 

The most important road which the Romans made was 
Watling Street, which started at Richborough (near Ramsgate), 
and went through London, St. Alban’s, Shrewsbury, and on to 
Chester and Carnarvon. It thus had a north-westerly direction 
straight across the country. 

Other important roads were :— 

(2) The Fossway, which ran from Cornwall, through Exeter 
and Cirencester, to Lincoln. 

(4) Lkenild Street, from St. David's, through Birmingham, 
Derby, and York, to Tynemouth. 

(c) Zrmin Street, from St. David’s to Southampton. 

When the Romans landed in Britain they found no roads, 
and the country was covered with forests ; they therefore set to 
work to construct good roads, thus affording easy transit across 
the country to their troops. They were made chiefly with a view 
to rapid military communication, but with some commercial 
idea, as Rome and her continental provinces afforded a good 
market for British produce ; also as an example to the Britons 
to develop the resources of their country. 

2. Explain these word terminations—cester, dy, wick, and what 
they tell us about the history of our country. 

(a) Cester is the same as castra =acamp. During the Roman 
occupation many words were added to the native language 
(Welsh), but only about a dozen survived the Saxon settlement, 
seven of which are perpetuated in local names connected with 
great military works. Castra is one of these, It has various 
forms, ¢.g., caster, chester, cister, eter, etc, 

We find the form cester in Bicester, Cirencester, Gloucester, 
Leicester, and Worcester. 

(4) The incursions of the Danish pirates, beginning in 
A.D. 787 and ending in the erection of a Danish dynasty that 
held the English throne for 24 years, produced a certain effect 
on the English language. 












College, under Principal Lewis. He was successful | 
as a student, but found time to act as bandmaster 
and gymnasium monitor. He obtained both prizes 











ley and its effect on the examinations, left college with 

a First Division certificate. He went as assistant | 

teacher to the William Street Higher Standard 

School, under the London School Board, where he 

gathered many valuable 

hints and methods from 

the master, Mr. J. Murray, 

LL.B. Out of his first 

month’s salary Mr. Crisp 

paid his first subscription 

to the National Union of 

‘Teachers, in connection 

with which he has always 

worked earnestly and well. 

In 1886 he was chosen as 

secretary of the Culham 

Club, and in two years 

raised its membership from 

26 to 313. The Chelseaand 

District Teachers’ Associa- 

tion soon found out his or- 

ganizing powers, and as 

secretary of the Association 

he increased it from 371 to 

45S in one year. The mem- 

bers of this Association 

presented him with an illu- 

minated address when he 

left them to take charge of 

Holmbury St. Mary School, 

and the scholars and staff 

at William Street gave 

him a handsome dressing- 

case. It is remembered 

in that locality that Mr. 

Crisp was once visited and 

assaulted in his class-room 

by a costermonger who 

did not appreciate educa- 

tion; he appreciated Mr. 

Crisp’s knowledge of box- 

ing, however, and returned 

to his vegetables a wiser 

and a sadder man. 

For three years Mr. 

: Crisp taught successfully at 

Holmbury, in rural Surrey, 

and he took a six miles 

tramp to Dorking every Saturday to give a course of 

gratuitous lessons in drawing under the Code to 

about 45 other teachers, whose thanks took the form 

of a handsome reading-lamp, suitably inscribed. He 

also became hon. secretary of the Redhill Teachers’ | 

Association, which nominated him forthe Executive of 

the N.U.T. When he left Holmbury, the managers, 

parents, and scholars marked their appreciation of | 

him by presenting him with a drawing-room suite, | 
a writing-table, an illuminated address, and a cheque. 
Out of 221 applicants, he had been chosen head 
master of the Canterbury Board School, and there 
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In 1883 and 1884 Mr. Crisp studied at Culham | again he wonthe respect and testimony of the scholars, 
managers, and inspector, by most successful work. 
In September 1892, he received by the same post 
notifications of his election to the Executive of the 
for ‘Excellence in teaching,’ and was specially com- | National Union of Teachers, and his appointment to 
mended for the lessons given before Her Majesty’s | the Ryde Upper School. 
Inspector. He was prominent in the teams for foot- | believe that he will continue to succeed in his pro- 
ball, cricket, and tennis; and, in spite of his broken | fession, and that his middle years will outshine his 
early manhood. 
‘You are a strong and ardent Unionist, aren't 
you ?’ asked the writer. 
‘ Nobody more so, I hope,’ was Mr. Crisp’s reply. 


There is every reason to 


‘The Union has saved the 
teacher, and helped other 
people to “find salvation” 
as well. I have lately 
seen in this district two 
glaring instances of how 
the Union can help a mem- 
ber against injustice, and 
how a non-member of the 
Union has to suffer be- 
cause he cannot claim that 
help.’ 

‘You hold strong views 
on the Inspectorate, don't 
you?’ 

‘Facts compel me to 
do so. Her Majesty’s In- 
spector ought invariably 
to treat teachers as ladies 
and gentlemen ; if he does 
not do so, he fails to be a 
gentleman himself. For- 
tunately, with only one ex- 
ception, Inspectors have 
always treated me as | 
should wish, and as they 
would wish to be treated 
themselves. Messrs. Sharp, 
Rankine, Campbell, Rout- 
ledge, Helps, Fitzmaurice, 
and Waddington, are men 
whose visits | remember 
with satisfaction and pride. 
The influence of the In- 
spector on the teacher's 
tenure of office is almost 
as strong as that of the 
managers, and I am glad 
to know that the N.U.T. 
has both influences under 
its notice in a very efficient 
way. Yes, I’m a strong 
Unionist, and am willing 
to work for the Union in 


| every minute that I can properly spare from my 


And so, with a strong and abiding impression of 
the capacity, virility, and honesty of the man thus 
interviewed, the present writer departed from the 
lovely scenes of Ryde. 1 
to deny the boat its usual exhibition of acrobatics, 

and the South-Western train was passably punctual 

and fast ; so the educational pilgrim had no cause at 
all to regret his visit, but had a good deal of reason 
to be glad that it had taken place. 


The sea was calm enough 


—_—~o 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


I. There is no doubt but that the Education Department has at 
last definitely made up its mind to assimilate the Primary School- 
master’s Training to that of the University Graduate, provided also 
that the former shall be a technically qualified teacher. 

Many things point to this conclusion. 

(2) The allowing Pupil Teachers to take Latin during their 
apprenticeship instead of English Grammar and Composition. 

(4) The recasting of the Certificate Syllabus so that a Uni- 
versity degree may be obtained during residence in a Training 
College. 

(c) The establishment and recognition of Day Training Col- 
leges in connection with universities and university colleges. 

Moreover it is probably settled to hold the 1895 Scholarship 
Examination at Easter, and the Certificate Examination in June. 

Every lover of the teaching profession will rejoice in these 
changes, dislocating as they are, for they will raise the scholarly 
and social status of the teacher, so that even the ‘Sons of Aaron,’ 
those foes to security of tenure, those tyrants over teachers, will 
no longer be able to look down with a true sacerdotal scorn upon 
those who have sat side by side (and perhaps eclipsed them) at 
the ‘ Varsities,’ 

Matters will perhaps then be more as in old Scotch times, 
when the Minister and the Dominie both could emphatically say, 
‘Let there be no strife betwixt me and thee, for we be brethren.’ 

But these improvements are for those desirous of being im- 
proved ; and it behoves the present pupil teacher to look to his 
privileges, and to prepare himself by hard and patient linguistic, 
mathematical, and scientific studies for utilising to the full such 
boons as his predecessors would have given their ears to enjoy. 

Otherwise, there is a danger that he will be ousted at the 
Scholarship Examination by some clever youth from a ‘Grammar 
School’ who may take his school-exhibition of from £30 to £90 
per annum, tenable at a university, and hold it there, whilst en- 
joying a Queen’s Scholarship at a Day Training College. 

II. This month we insert Model Answers to the last History 
Questions. These should be duly studied both as regards style, 
selection, and arrangement 

Further, we shall deal with the salient points of History as re- 
quired by the Syllabus. 


(.) First YEAR. 

(2) Roman Period. Learn what Roman emperors were 
reigning, and which of them visited Britain ; who were the 
Roman Governors and Generals ; the progress of the conquest; 
what portions only nominally submitted; what towns wese 
founded ; what public works were executed ; how the national 
character was affected ; how Christianity was introduced and 
progressed ; what the Druidical religion was; from what 
sources we obtain our information ; what compelled the Romans 
to withdraw ; and what evidences of their occupation still 
remain. 

(2) Saxon Period. earn whence came the Saxons; their 
character and religion ; their tribes, language, and institutions ; 
the progress of their establishment in Britain ; the retreats of 
the Britons ; the Bretwaldas ; the recognition of Romish Chris- 
tianity ; Peter’s Pence, or Romescot ; the unification of the 
kingdom ; the three periods of Danish invasions ; Danegelt and 
Danelagh ; the laws and literature of the Saxons ; the gerfns of 
the Feudal System ; the great Earls ; rise of Norman influence; 
decay of national unity ; social ranks of men; the land ; the 
Witan. 

Dates and dynastic tables must be learned, and maps of the 
various periods be ready. 


(i.) Seconp YEAR. 

Learn progress, completion, and results of Norman Con- 
quest; gradual amalgamation of the races; completion of 
national unity ; conquest of Wales and of Scotland ; diminution 
of local government and increased importance of King and 
Parliament ; the King elective ; decay of the Feudal System ; 
struggles with the Church; statute of Provisors, Pramunire ; 
dawn of the Reformation ; changes in the language and official 
recognition of English ; the English Bible and printing ; re- 
vival of learning ; the status of the people; the growth of 
municipal power ; decay of England as a territorial continental 
power ; increase in trade and naval strength ; gradual evolu- 
tion of law and the judicial system ; the Crusades; wars with 
“rance, Scotland, and Spain ; civil wars; the monarchs and 
‘heir claims to the throne; the royal families ; the royal favour- 
ites ; methods of raising money for the king’s service ; labour 
laws and sanitary conditions. 





Dates, dynastic and military tables, provisions of statutes 
must be learned. Maps showing the various battle-fields and 
the extent of continental possessions should be drawn, 

(iii.) THIRD YEAR. 

Learn commencement of exploration and colonisation ; 
Ulster ; grdwth of commerce and naval power; Navigation 
Acts ; formal abandonment of the feudal system ; trade treaties; 
the balance of power in Europe ; the dissolution of monas- 
teries ; institution of poor law ; progress of education ; succes- 
sion acts; persecuting acts; labour acts; Courts of Star 
Chamber, High Commission, and Stannaries ; fines, annates, 
loans, benevolences, ship-money, baronetcy fees ; constitutional 
struggles ; impeachments ; attainders ; executions ; monopo- 
lies ; free speech in Parliament ; Petition of Right ; Grand Re- 
monstrance ; Solemn League and Covenant ; ‘Triennial Parlia- 
ments ; Self-denying ordinance ; Humble Petition and Advice ; 
Act of Indemnity ; Habeas Corpus Act ; Trial of the Bishops; 
Dispensing and Suspending powers of the Crown ; the Standing 
Army ; Declaration of Rights ; the Reformation ; Six Articles; 
Prayer Book ; Bible ; Massacre of S. Bartholomew ; Romanist 
conspiracies ; The Dissenters, including Puritans ; Clarendon 
Code ; revolts, plots, rebellions ; Irish affairs and Poyning’s 
Law ; Scotch affairs ; the duel with Spain ; Dutch wars; Lives 
of Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, Cranmer, Burleigh, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Raleigh, Drake, Strafford, Hampden, Laud, 
Falkland, Monk, Blake, Monmouth. Ziterature—Tyndale, 
Moore, Spenser, Shakespeare, Raleigh, Bacon, Clarendon, 
Milton, Lyly, ete. 

Dates, dynastic and military tables must also be learned, and 
a map of the events of the ‘Great Rebellion’ be known. 

(iv.) As every Pupil Teacher should have from general reading 
at least a superficial knowledge of his ‘ period’ before commencing 
its formal study, we commend the following methods :— 

(2) Learn off the principal dates in rather full detail. 

(4) Peruse the text so as to be broadly familiar with the events 
of any reign, or period, or section of history. 

(c) Study each reign by itself. 

(¢) Read up each section of history by itself, such as social, 
legislative, constitutional, religious, literary, military, naval, 
colonial, Irish, Welsh, Scotch local history, etc. 

(e) Select such a number of ‘ Lives of prominent men,’ that 
by knowledge of these alone a fairly clothed historical skeleton 
can be vertebrated. 

(/) Whenever possible compile tables and draw maps. 

III. MopeEL ANswerRs TO HIsTORY QUESTIONS 
October, 1893). 

Boys AND GIRLS.—FIRST YEAR. 
One hour allowed.) 


1. Name some of the great Roman roads in England, their 
directions, and the object with which they were made. 

The most important road which the Romans made was 
Watling Street, which started at Richborough (near Ramsgate), 
and went through London, St. Alban’s, Shrewsbury, and on to 
Chester and Carnarvon. It thus had a north-westerly direction 
straight across the country. 

Other important roads were :— 

(2) The Fossway, which ran from Cornwall, through Exeter 
and Cirencester, to Lincoln. 

(4) Zkenild Street, from St. David's, through Birmingham, 
Derby, and York, to Tynemouth. 

(c) Jrmin Street, from St. David’s to Southampton, 

When the Romans landed in Britain they found no roads, 
and the country was covered with forests ; they therefore set to 
work to construct good roads, thus affording easy transit across 
the country to their troops. They were made chiefly with a view 
to rapid military communication, but with some commercial 
idea, as Rome and her continental provinces afforded a good 
market for British produce ; also as an example to the Britons 
to develop the resources of their country. 

2. Explain these word terminations—cester, by, wick, and what 
they tell us about the history of our country. 

(a) Cester isthe same as castra=acamp. During the Roman 
occupation many words were added to the native language 
(Welsh), but only about a dozen survived the Saxon settlement, 
seven of which are perpetuated in local names connected with 
great military works. Castrais one of these, It has various 
forms, ¢.g., caster, chester, cister, eter, etc, 

We find the form cester in Bicester, Cirencester, Gloucester, 
Leicester, and Worcester. . 

(6) The incursions of the Danish pirates, beginning in 
A.D. 787 and ending in the erection of a Danish dynasty that 
held the English throne for 24 years, produced a certain effect 
on the English language. 


(14th 


(Answer Three Questions only. 
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The words 4y and wick are traces of this Scandinavian 
element, 4y being Danish and wick being Norwegian. 

By =a town: Grimsby (Grim’s Town), IVhitby (White 
Town), 7znby (Danes’ Town). 

Wick, wig, wich = asmall creek or bay : Wigtoft, Green- 
wich, Wick, Alnwick. 

The names of these towns show us what was the extent of 
the Danish influence. 


What do you understand by hundred, tithing, frankpledge, 

? 

Before the Norman Conquest there were two kinds of town- 
ships—one which was dependent on a lord, the other in which 
the townsmen managed their own affairs independently. These 
townships were formed into hundreds, presided over by a 
hundred man, each township sending its own reeve and four 
representatives. 

The hundreds were grouped together into shires ; these 
shires had their courts, or shire-moot, the chief officer of which 
was the shire-reeve (sheriff? ), who represented the king. 

At the meetings of the hundred, each freeman was obliged to 
appear in arms once a year, and also to prove his registry in 
some /i/hing, which was an association of ten families. 

frankpledge was the mutual responsibility amongst the 
members of a tithing for the good behaviour of the whole. 
Should one member of the tithing violate the law, the other 
members were bound, if possible, to bring him to justice, and 
if they helped him to escape they were fined. 


Describe the conversion of Northumberland to Christianity. 
When Edwin, King of Northumbria (617-633), married 
Edelburga, daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, he allowed her the 
free exercise of her religion. Paulinus, her priest, at- 
tempted to convert Edwin, but without success, till Edwin, 
escaping the hands of an assassin, consented to adopt 
the new faith if it was approved by his Council. In this 
assembly Coifi, the chief priest, advocated a change because 
the existing religion had not proved very profitable to him- 
self. A thane supported him, on the grounds that Christi- 
anity taught them of futurity. So Edwin and his thanes, being 
converted, were baptised (627). This stronghold of Christianity 
was shaken by /¢nda, the heathen king of Mercia, who defeated 
and slew Edwin at //eathfield, 633. Penda afterwards slew 
Oswald at Maserfield, 642, and Christianity was not firmly 
established until Ost overthrew Fenda at Winwidfield, 655. 


Who were Wilfrid, Bede, Dunstan, Egbert, and Godwin ? 

Wilfrid was first Bishop of Lindisfarne, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, in the reign of Egfrid, King of Northumbria 
(670-827). He refused to receive consecration from the hands 
of Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, and thus had a quarrel 
with Egfrid and Theodore. This, together with his pompous 
style of living, led to his expulsion from his see ; he appealed 
to Rome and secured a Papal decree in his favour, to which, 
however, Egfrid paid no regard. Wilfrid then sought an asylum 
in Sussex, and by his labours as a missionary converted that 
kingdom. 


Bede (The Venerable Bede) : 673-735. 

When seven years old he was sent to the monastery at Wear- 
mouth, and, receiving a good education; he entered priest's 
orders, His whole life was spent in obtaining or imparting 
knowledge. He wrote a ‘Church History of England,’ and, 
whilst completing the last sentence of the translation of 
St. John’s Gospel, he expired. 


Dunstan : 

This man played a most important part in the reigns of 
Edred, Edwy, Edgar, and Edward the Martyr. 

Hic was born at Glastonbury, and received his education 
there. He afterwards visited the King’s court, but, through 
the violence of the courtiers, was taken ill, and on recovering 
was made Abbot of Glastonbury, and shortly afterwards king’s 
treasurer. He banished and afterwards ill-treated Edwy's 
queen, 

In 960 he was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and so was 
supreme in both Church and State. He used his influence 
wisely, introducing many reforms. 


Egbert (800-837), King of Wessex : 

He made Wessex supreme, and paved the road for the con- 
solidation of the kingdom. In $27 all England south of the 
Thames was under his rule, and he was acknowledged Overlord 
of the English. He inflicted a terrible defeat on the Danes at 
Tiengesdown in Cornwall, 835. His reign can fitly be con- 
sidered as the starting point in English History. 
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Godwin . 

We first hear of him in Cnut’s reign, when he was cre. 
ated an earl. He afterwards possessed great influence jn 
Edward the Confessor’s reign. King Edward married his 
daughter Edith. Godwin headed the national farty against 
the favour shown to the Normans, and, as a result of the Dover 
quarrel, was banished ; but he soon returned, and reinstated 
himself in his Earldom of Kent. He died in 1052 while dining 
with the King. 

6. What events in English history are associated with Chippen- 


ham, Glastonbury, Whitby, and Stamford Bridge ? 


Chippenham was captured by the Danes in 878, and King 
Alfred took refuge in Athelney. 

Glastonbury was famous tor its monastery. Dunstan was 
born and educated there. He was afterwards Abbot of Glaston- 
bury. 

Whitby is famous for the Synod of Whitby (664). It was 
there decided that the English Church should adopt the 
doctrines held by the Roman Church. 

Stamford Bridge was a place in Yorkshire, where Harold 
defeated and slew Tostig, and Hardrada, King of Norway. 


Boys AND GIRLS.—SECOND YEAR. 
(Answer three of these Questions.) 
1. What was the Black Death; give its date, and show its effect 


on the cultivation of land. 


The Black Death was a terrible plague, which seized the 
country in 1349, and for a while stopped the warfare between 
England and France. 

In Norfolk, alone, 60,000 persons died; and London’s 
population was reduced to 35,000. 

Labour became scarce and dear, many farmers gave up corn- 
growing, and laid down their lands in pasture; wages and 
prices rose, and so the attempts of the landlords to revive the 
old villein services failed, and a great stimulus was given to the 
production of wool. 


2. What do you know about the ‘good parliament’? Prove that 


its name was an appropriate one. 


The Good Parliament (1376). Edward III. had at this time 
entered on his dotage, and during the absence and illness of his 
eldest surviving son (John of Gaunt) took up the government, 
offending the people by heavy taxation. 

This parliament proceeded to dismiss and impeach the 
ministers and favourites of the King and Lancaster. Amongst 
their ordinances was one forbidding Alice Perrers to tamper 
with the administration of justice. 


Give a short life of Wiclif, and show what pari of his teaching 


had the effect of stirring up the common people. 


Fohn Wiclif (1324-1385). He was a Yorkshire student who 
became the Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 1358. He is 
called the Morning Star of the Reformation, and he preached 
against the corruptions of the Romish Church. He translated 
the Bible; his yi were Lollards (lullen—to sing), and 
his patron was John of Gaunt. 

He attacked first the Mendicants, and subsequently the ex- 
travagant authority of the Papal power. Many of his disciples 
travelled about the country and recommended the perusal of the 
Word of God in the vulgar tongue, for Wiclif had translated 
the Scriptures into English, and regarded them most properly 
as the foundation of truth, and the only source of authority in 
matters of religion. He declared that the evil life of the clergy 
was a sufficient justification for the forfeiture of their lands. 
This doctrine led to the persecution of the Lollards in the 
reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V. 


4. What led to Henry IV. coming to the throne? Was it a good 


| thing for the country ? 





Richard II. became very despotic after he attained his 
majority. , 

He raised money by forced loans ; the law was prostituted to 
the service of the crown ; seventeen counties were outlawed 
at one stroke, and the estates of the Duke of Lancaster were 
forfeited at his death, under the pretence that Hereford’s 
banishment debarred him from inheriting property. The 
King’s popularity disappeared, and when he was in Ireland 
(1399), Hereford appeared to demand his rights ; but seeing 
that the people were weary of tyranny, and that he was ¢x- 


tremely popular, he struck for the crown, and gained it. This 
event was certainly a good thing for the country, as the wore 
arkabie 


of Commons (and therefore the people) assumed rem 
power, 








The doubtful title of king and the poverty of the crown com- 
pelled Henry to surrender to Parliament a considerable share 
ot the legislative work of the Government. 


5. Name the queens of Henry II., Edward I., Edward IIL., 
Henry IV., Henry VI., and sketch, briefly, the life of the one you 
consider the finest character amongst them. 

Eleanor, daughter of the Duke of Aquitaine, was 
Henry II.’s wife. 
Eleanor of Castile and Marguerite of France were 
Edward J.’s wives. 

Philippa of Hainault was the wife of Edward J//. 

§ Mary, daughter of the Earl of Hereford, and Fane of 

? Navarre were //enry /V.’s wives. 

Margaret, daughter of René, Duke of Anjou and Maine, 
was the wife of Henry VI. 

She was a courageous and enterprising woman, and, during a 
life of great adversity, never succumbed to her ill fortune. 
When the Duke of York wished to set her son’s title on one 
side she resisted, and the ‘ Wars of the Roses’ commenced, 

She defeated and slew the Duke of York at Wakefield 
(1460) ; after the Royalist defeat at Mortimer’s Cross (1461) 
Queen Margaret marched on London, and defeated Warwick at 
St. Alban’s (1461). Warwick, however, joined the new Duke, 
and together they compelled the Royalists to retire. She 
struggled on in the battles of Towton (1461), Hedgley Moor, 
and Hexham (1464), Barnet and Tewkesbury (1471). She was 
finally crushed at Tewkesbury, her son being murdered and she 
herself being a captive for five years. 

She died in 1482 near Angers, after years of excessive grief. 


6. In what wars were Bloreheath, St. 
Neville’s Cross fought? Give dates, 


Alban’s, Agincourt, 


NAME, 


Bloreheath. 


WAR. 


Wars of the Roses. 
The Yorkists were victorious. 


St, Alban’s. 


1459. 


Wars of the Roses. 
(No. 1.) Yorkists won. 
(No. 2.) Queen Margaret won. | 


1455- 
1401. 


| 





French War of 
Conquest (Henry V.). 


Agincourt, 
1415. 
| War with Scotland. 
Edward IIT. 


Neville’s Cross. 
1346. * 


Boys AND GIRLS.—THIRD YEAR. 
(Answer three Questions only.) 


_1. How do you account for the spread of knowledge in the 
gy period? Name three eminent men of letters who flourished 
then, 

The chief things that accounted for the wonderful spread of 
knowledge in the Tudor period were :—(a) The revival of 
classical learning (The Renaissance) (1453) which was caused 
by the conquest of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks, and 
the consequent flight of Greek scholars to Italy. (4) The 
invention of frinting, and (c) the re-awakening of men’s 
intellects. 

All these things combined to produce a remarkable series of 
great writers of prose and verse ; chief among whom were— 

(1.) William Shakespeare, a dramatist and poet, who as 
the former occupies the highest place in our literature. He 
died in 1616— 

(2.) Christopher Marlowe, the first great English dramatist. 
He died in 1593— 

(3-) Edmund Spenser, who died in 1599, a well-known 
poet, author of ‘The Faery Queen,’ &c. 

2. By what means other than by Parliament did Henry VII. 
obtain money ? 

Henry VII. did not rely on Parliament for his revenues, but 
derived them from extraordinary and even unconstitutional 
sources, 

By means of his ministers, Archbishop Morton, Empson, 
and Dudley, he raised Forced Loans and Benevolences. The 
most trivial offences and the most heinous were alike punished 
by Fine. Pardons were sold; and the highest offices in 
Church and State were granted to the highest bidders ; 
penalties were imposed for obsolete statutes; feudal dues and 
forfeitures were exacted. 
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3. Give a short life of Wolsey, or of Raleigh. 

Thomas Wolsey, born 1471, was the son of a wealthy 
Ipswich butcher. He was educated at Magdalene College, 
where he obtained his degree at the age of 15, and after school- 
teaching, he was presented by the Marquis of Dorset to the 
living of Lymington. 

Then followed appointments as chaplain to Archbishop 
Deane ; ag a chaplain at Calais (1503); as a chaplain to the 
king ; as dean of Lincoln (1509). His varied utiles made 
him as indispensable to Henry VIII. as to Henry VIL, and 
he received important appointments from him in quick sucees- 
sion: a Windsor canonry, the deanery of York, the see of 
Tournay, the bishopric of Lincoln, and the Archdishopric of 
York (1514). In 1515 he was made a Cardinal by the Pope, 
and in 1517 a Papal legate. 

Wolsey’s power was now greater than had ever been 
wielded by a minister of the crown. For several years he 
directed the foreign policy of the country, whilst in domestic 
government he was practically supreme. 

The one aim of his life was the Papal tiara, but his downfall 
came when he did not side with Henry VIII. in his divorce 
case against Catherine. 

Accordingly he was stripped of his offices and arrested on a 
charge of high treason. On his way from York to London 
he died at Leicester Abbey. 

4. What improvements in manufactures took place in Elizabeth’s 
reign? How did they come about ? 

English manufactures, generally, being freed from the craft 
guilds, increased and improved rapidly despite their regulation 
by the State and the pernicious system of monopolies. 

Most of the land now being pasture, there were many people 
who were ready to work at a trade. Thus we find that (owing 
to Spanish misgovernment and tyranny in the Netherlands) 
when many Flemish weavers settled in the country, so many 
people crowded into the towns for work, that the methods of 
agriculture were improved, and an attempt made to check the 
flow from country to town. Instead of weaving hose, the 
wealthy people wore stockings ‘mitted of silk or wool. The 
stocking frame was invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, of Cam- 
bridge, 1589. Nearly every one carried about with them 
pocket Jooking glasses. Elizabeth regulated the making of 
pins, so that in future pins were to have points and heads, 
Architecture was improved, the Italian style predominating. 
People learned also how to dye their own cloth. 

5. What were the chief events in Ireland in the reign of Charles 
the First, and in the Commonwealth ? 

Chief Events in Vreland during Charles I.’s reign and in the 
Commonwealth :— 

Wentworth (Strafford) was made Lord-Deputy of Ireland, 
1633, and established an iron rule there which he called 
‘ Thorough,’ and which he proposed to adopt in England. 

The result of this rule was that in 1641 there occurred the 
Trish Rebellion. ‘The rebels massacred 50,000 Protestants, 

The grievances were—(a) The forfeiture of the lands of 
Connaught, (4) vast monopolies which were established for his 
own private benefit, (c) taxes imposed most arbitrarily, (d) 
forcing Episcopacy on a Romanist people. 

The Irish Campaign (1649-1652).—Cromwell determined 
to subjugate Ireland. On September 11th (1649) he sacked 
Drogheda, and afterwards Wexford (October 9th). The land 
of three out of four provinces was confiscated. 

Henry Cromwell was made Governor of Ireland and Treton 
commanded the forces there. In September 1651, Limerick capi- 
tulated, and Ireton having died Fleetwood took the command. 


6. What were the chief causes that led to the dethronement of 
James the Second ? 

The chief causes of James II.’s dethronement were that he 
suspended laws, and gave himself the power of dispensing with 
laws ; he kept a standing army (of 13,000 men) in times of 
peace, levied heavy taxes without consent of Parliament, de- 
manded excessive bails, attacked the Church, and employed 
great severity in suppressing Monmouth’s rebellion. 

In Hale’s case (1686) he displaced the judges who did not 
agree with him, appointing others who declared that the 
Dispensing Power was \egal. He thus openly violated the 
Test Act which was declared law in 1673. He issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence (1687), giving full freedom of 
worship to Roman Catholics and Dissenters, thus suspending 
all the penal laws against them named in the Conventicle Act 
(1664) and the Five Mile Act (1665). Moreover he ordered 
Church of England clergymen to publicly read it from their 
pulpits. Seven bishops drew up a petition against this, and 
were committed to the Tower, but being tried before a jury, 
were acquitted. 
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IV. EXAMINATION.—To suit the convenience of many cor- 
respondents, we have arranged with a highly efficient staff, to mark, 
annotate, and supplement the answers to the subjoined questions, for 
half-a-guinea per annum, Apply direct to Dr. GEorGE BEACH, 
M.A., Stanley Mount, Macclesfield. 


First YEAR. 


. (a) Write down all the prime numbers from 101 to 150. 
Ans. 101, 103, 107, 109, 113, 127, 131, 137, 139, 149. 





(4) When are numbers said to be prime to each other ? 
(c) In how many ways can you compare Vulgar Fractions ? 
2. (Boys.) 


ol 38. 4d. 


Express 14 of 28 of 1s, 2d. as a fraction of 23 of 38 
Ans. Av. 


(Girls.) Make out the following bill :— 

Lad 
§ 10 3 
1415 9 
33 13 7 
640 


378 ft. @ 34d. perft. - - ° 
39 cwt. (@ £7 11s. 8d. per ton - 
19 yds, 2 ft. (@ £1 14s. 3d. per yarc 
16 doz. (@ 18. 34 per pair - - 
Total £60 3 7 
3}. (Foys.) A man paid away ‘16 of his money, and afterwards 
75 of what was left. What fraction then remained? Ans. ‘21. 


(Girls.) Reduce to one fraction 9} + 6§ —2}4 + 13} — 139%. 


Ans. 2,9). 
ae 
4. Write in Largehand the words— 


Katherine, Lydia, Mary, Nerinda, Orynthia. 


Write in Smallhand— 
* There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore.’ 
5. Analyse the following lines and parse the italicised words :— 
* What fear, ye brawlers ? Am TI not your //ead ? 
On me, me, me, the séorm first breaks : I dare 
All these male thunderbolts. What do ye fear ?— 
Peace! There are those to avenge us, and they care.’ 
6. Verbs in the Infinitive sometimes have the word é before 
them, and are sometimes without it, Explain this, and say when 
the word ‘éo’ is necessary and when not. 


7. Give a short account of Coesar’s invasions. 
8. Draw a physical map of Ireland. 


9. Name any interesting facts associated with Londonderry, 
Holy Isle, lona, Stirling, Valentia, Farne Islands. 


10. (a) What is meant by the snow line? 
its height ? 
Jat. 


(6) What determines 
(c) Give its elevation at the Equator, and at 60° N. 


11. Give dittes of Coesar’s invasions and of the visits of any 
Roman Emperors to Britain, 


12. Name the great Roman roads in England, their direction, 
and the object with which they were made. 


13. What events during the Roman occupation are associated 
with the towns of York, Colchester, and Chester ? 

14. What are chief points of a good reading-book ? 

15. 
clef :— 


Rewrite the following two octaves higher on the Treble 











~Y- -H 
- ~ ONY —>- OR 
po —o eo: 
ny — Wo 
Write down the Tonic, Supertonic, Dominant, Subdominant, and 
the mournful note. 








16. Decline dies, calcar, vir, jusjurandum, and domus, 


17. Distinguish Asc, iste, i//e, and write out the dative singular 
and plural of all three. 


SECOND YEAR. 


1. (Boys.) (a) Why is the charge per cent. for Life Insurance 
different for men of different ages, and why frequently different for 
men engaged in different occupations ? 

(6) By selling 48 yards at 1s. Sd. per yard, a draper gains 4s. 
What was the cost price per yard, and what was his gain per cent. % 

Ans. $y per cent. 
e—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 
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(c) In actual trade the percentage of gain is usually calculated 
on the selling price. What would be the percentage gained if 
so calculated in the above question ? Ans. § p.c. 


Girls, Show the simplest methods by which the following exer- 
cises may be worked by Mental Arithmetic:— 
(a) 5 Ibs. at 39d. per oz. Answer JI 5s. 

(4) 303 xX 21 - 10, 563. 
(c) 364 yds. at 2d. per yd. ” £2 I4s. 
(d) 243 slates at 2}d. each ee £2 5s. 
(e) 1s. od. X 19. oo «=—©. HE BBs. 
(/) 28 + 4. ’ I. 

7 ; £6 I4s. 


(g) 1340 ees at 5 for 6. me 
(4) 600 books at 6s. 3d. for 60 se £3. 2s. 6d. 


2. (Boys.) £32,850 invested in the Three per cents. give an in- 
come of £1,080 a year. Find the price of the stock. Ans. 91}. 

(Girls.) Find the G.C.M. of 27781 and 23507, and show that no 
other number can be their G.C. M. Ans. 2137. 


3. Ifa person spends in 4 months as much as he earns in 3, how 
much can he lay by annually supposing that he earns £250 Ios. in 
6 months ? Ans. £125 5s. 

4. Asin First Year. 

5. Paraphrase the following passage:— 

‘The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, Aad it been early, had been kind ; dud it has been de- 


layed, ti// 1 am indifferent and cannot enjoy it ; till I am soli- 
tary and cannot émfar? it, till I am known and do not want it.’ 


6. Analyse the above passage, and parse the italicised words. 

7. Cite three of the most important rules of syntax, and give sen- 
tences exemplifying their use. 

8. Draw a map of the basins of the Seine and Loire. 

9. Describe the climate and productions of Ceylon and Jamaica. 


10. Explain the terms:—JA/eridian, Tropic, Arctic Circle. What 
is the interval between noon at London and at places in 30° and 
175° E. long., and in 30° and 175° W. long, respectively ? 

11. Give the dates of the Council of Salisbury, building of West- 
minster Hall, Battle of Tenchebrai, Loss of the White Ship, Battle 
of the Standard, and the Peace of Wallingford. 


12. What was the Black Death? 
effects upon the cultiyation of land. 


Give its date, and show its 


13. Give the principal provisions of Stephen’s Charter. 

14. (Boys.) Write out Euclid I. 4. 

The perpendicular from the apex upon the base of an 
isosceles triangle bisects the base and the vertical angle. 

(Girls.) Write out directions for making tea and coffee. 

15. Write out as a largehand copy the words Geometrical Draw- 
ing, and point out which of the letters is likely to present special 
difficulties to a young scholar, and what rules should be observed in 
forming such letters. 

16. Add bars in accordance with the time signatures :— 


1120 | RF ip ao a ; J Ald dif 


(6 


) 
SILI LELEL SS Life 
4 


What primary or secondary measures are shown by the following 
pulse-signs ? 


(a) ; | ! 
2 bos”) fe ee 
0 | : : | . 2% : | 


17. Decline afer, genus, aes, Write down the genitive plural . 
nox, vates ; also the vocative singular and the ablative plural o 
deus, Give the genders of tellus, ier, arbor ; OR, 


How are the plurals of French words ending in x, ¢#, al, — 
Write down the plurals of cie/, meveu, travail, ail, caillou, aieul. 
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Tuirp YEAR. 

1. (Zoeys.) Find the square root of 1383'0961. Ans. 37°19. 

(Girls.) If 1,323 oranges can be bought for £3 13s. 6d., what 
should be the cost of 1,656 oranges ? Ans. £4 12s. od. 

2. (Boys.) (a) Explain the terms brokerage, consols are at par, 
consols are at a discount. 

(4) If I sell out £3,000 3} per cents, at 112, and invest in 4} per 
cents, at 119, how much do I gain in annual income? Ans. £15. 

(Girls.) Reduce 404 acres 1 rood 23 poles to the fraction of 
413 acres 1 rood 37 poles in its lowest terms. Aas. 


3 If £1 be worth 11°57 Dutch guilders, 101 thalers worth 
175 guilders, and 2 thalers worth 7°35 francs, how many francs 
should be received for £40? Ans, 981°5988 francs. 


4. As in First Year. 
5. Paraphrase this verse : 





* Art thrives most 
When commerce has enriched the busy coast: 
He catches all improvements in his flight, 
Spreads foreign wonders in his country’s sight, 
Imparts what others have invented well, 
And stirs his own to match them or excel. 
Tis thus, reciprocating each with each, 
Alternately the nations learn and éeach ; 
While Providence enjoins to every soul 
A union with the vast terraqueous whole.’ 


6. Analyse the first six lines of the above passage 
and parse the words in italics, 


7. Select from the above passage any words of 
Latin origin, and give the etymology and meaning. 
8. Draw a map of India. 


9. What are the principal additions to our know- 
ledge of the geography of Equatorial Africa recently 
made by Stanley ? 


10. Give a full account of the Persian Empire, 
the states by which it is bounded, the chief indus- 
tries, and the religion of its people. 

11. Describe our relations with Scotland during 
the Tudor period. 


12. What do you know of Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, Campeggio, Erasmus, Cardinal Beaton, and 
Coligny ? 

13. By what means external to Parliament did 
Henry VII. obtain money ? 


14. (Boys.) Write out Euclid I. 29. 
Show that the sum of the distances of any 
point within a triangle from the three angles is 
greater than half the sum of the sides. 


(Girls.) Why is ventilation needed? What are 
the chief features of a perfect system ? 

15. Write out four simple problems in Arith- 
metic, such as would be suitable in the Fourth 
Standard, for testing the intelligence with which the 
scholars had learned the rules. 
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TEACHERS’ DRAWING LESSONS. 
FREEHAND. 


STANDARD V. 


BY E. BUFFERY RIDGE, 
Art Master under the London School Board. 


Fig. 1. Horse-chesinut Leaf. 


This is a symmetrical figure fitting into a circle, 
and made up of Aarmonic curves, #.¢. curves all of one 
kind, changing gradually in size and proportion. 
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16. Re-write the following, halving the value of every note and | They radiate or spring out from a point—the point 


rest ;— 


= 


Which of the following notes is highest and which lowest in 

pitch ? é 
min Key Bh  f, in Key Ab 
ad',, » C 1, »» oo» Ep. 

17. Give the principal parts of guatio, fugio, carpfo, fluo ; also 
the Infinitive and the Ist person singular, present, indicative, of 
loguendo, veriti sumus, potiri, and edideri ; OR, 

Write out the imperfect subjunctive of avoir ; also interrogatively 
the present indicative of farier. 


(For Correspondence, see end of Certificate Article.) 





being the end of the stalk on which the leaflets grow. 
The leaflets are evenly spread about the circle, each 
has just the space that it wants, none being crowded 
more than others. This is called egual distribution. 
Remember the principles of Radiation and Equal 
distribution. a 

Draw the circle, with an upright diameter divided 
into four equal parts, and mark round the circum- 
ference the points of the leaflets. Next put in the 
veins—straight lines from point to stalk—and cross 
lines as at aa 44 to get the widest part of each leaflet 
a third of its length from the point. Make a careful 
sketch, so that in lining in nothing else may require 
attention, and the utmost pains may be taken to get 
long, smooth lines without a break. 


Fig. 2. Three leaves springing from a stalk. = 
centre one, being lengthened and curled round, 
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forms a scroll. The veins shown in it must spring 
out /angentially from the inside line. 
parts of the curves are shown by dotted lines, which | 
must be sketched with the rest, but may be omitted | 
in lining in, 


drawn easily, taking care to notice if the space from 
ato 4 is in proper proportion to the rest of the figure, 
and especially to the scroll above. 


Fig. 3. Fleur de-lis, or Iris flower, arranged as an 
ornament. The flower-stalk is not shown, so the 
three parts or leaves are united by a band. There 
is equal distribution here as well as in the horse- 
chestnut leaf. The middle part is just enough larger 
than the others to make the three look well together, 
and there is just enough space left between to show 
off the parts. The curves, where they touch, do so 


The unseen | 


Practise this till the curves can be | 





_ tangentially; that is, they do not cross each other, 
_and they agree or harmonise with each other. Look 
| at the dotted curved lines on the left-hand side. 
Look at the shape of the spaces as well as the leaves. 

The copy is easier to draw than it appears to be, 














because it is enclosed in a regular figure. Draw 
the dotted lines, making the width rather over three- 
fourths of the length. The cross lines will be of 
great help in spacing out the pattern. Draw next the 
middle stalk and the band; they are of the same 
width, and great care must be taken to get it right. 
Remember always to compare the spaces with the 
other parts of the copy, and with the drawing. 
To be continued. 


L’AVARE. 


(Moli2re.) 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR DARQUE.—(Author of ‘Pupil Teachers’ French Course.’) 


L’AVARE. 


FROSINE. Vous étes, par ma foi, de 
malheureuses gens l’un et l’autre, de ne 
m’avoir point, avant tout ceci, avertie 
de votre affaire. Je vous aurais, sans 
doute, détourné cette inquiétude, et 
n’aurais point amené les choses oi I’on 
Voit qu’elles sont. 

CLEANTE. Que veux-tu ?! c’est ma 
mauvaise destinée qui l’a voulu ainsi. 


THE MISER. 


FROSINE. You are, upon my word, 
both very unfortunate, not to have, be- 
fore all this, told me your business. I 
should, undoubtedly, have saved you 
that uneasiness, and should not have 
brought matters to the point at which 
they now are. 

CLEANTE. How can I help it? it 
is my evil destiny that willed it so. 


Nores, 


(') Avertie, literally ‘‘ warned.’ 


(%) Que veux-tu que j'y fasse is the 
complete sentence. 
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Mais, belle Mariane, quelles résolutions 
sont les vétres ? 

MARIANE. Helas, suis-je en pouvoir 
de faire des résolutions! Et, dans la 
dépendance oi: je me vois, puis-je former 
que des souhaits ? 

CLEANTE. Point 
pour moi dans votre 
simples souhaits? Point de _ pitié 
officieuse ? Point de secourable bonté ? 
Point d’affection agissante ? 

MARIANE, Que saurais-je vous dire ? 
Mettez-vous en ma place, et voyez ce 
que je puis faire. Avisez, ordonnez 
vous-méme ; je m’en remets A vous, et 
j¢ vous crois trop raisonnable pour '? 
vouloir exiger de moi que ce qui peut 
m’étre permis par Phonneur et la bien- 
seance, 

CLEANTE. Hélas! ot me réduisez- 
vous, que de me renvoyer A ce que 
voudront me permettre les facheux senti- 
ments d’un rigoureux honneur et d’une 
scrupuleuse bienséance ? 

MARIANE. Mais que voulez-vous que 
je fasse ? Quand! je pourrais passer 
sur quantité d’égards ot notre sexe est 
obligé, j’ai de la considération pour ma 
mére. Elle m’a toujours élevée avec 
une tendresse extréme, et je ne saurais 
me résoudre & lui donner du déplaisir. 
Faites, agissez aupres d’elle. Employez 
tous vos soins 4 gagner son esprit ; vous 
pouvez faire ct dire tout ce que vous 
voudrez, je vous en donne la licence ; 
ct s'il ne tient qu’d me déclarer en votre 
faveur, je veux bien consentir d lui faire 
un aveu, moi-méme, de tout ce que je 
sens pour vous. 

CLEANTE. Frosine, ma pauvre Frosine, 
voudrais-tu nous servir ? 

FROSINE. Par ma foi, faut-il le de- 
mander ? je le voudrais de tout mon 
cceur. Vous savez que, de mon naturel, 
je suis assez humaine. Le ciel ne m’a 
point fait Ame ™ de bronze ; et je n’ai 
que trop de tendresse 4 reridre de petits 
services, quand je vois des gens qui 
s’entr’aiment en tout bien et en tout hon- 
neur. Que pourrions-nous faire A ceci ? 

CLEANTE. Songe un peu, je te prie. 

MARIANE. Ouvre-nous des lumiéres. 

E.isk. Trouve quelque invention 
pour rompre *’ ce que tu as fait. 

FROSINE. Ceci est assez difficile. 
(A Mariane.) Pour votre mére, elle 
n'est pas tout a fait déraisonnable, et 
peut-€tre pourrait-on la gagner, et la 
résoudre & transporter au fils le don 
qu'elle veut faire au peére. (A Cléante.) 
Mais le mal que j’y trouve, c'est que 
votre pere est votre pere. 

CLEANTE, Cela s’entend. 

FROSINE. Je veux dire qu'il con- 
servera du dépit, si l'on montre qu’on le 
refuse, et qu'il ne sera point d’humeur 
ensuite 4 donner son consentement a 
votre mariage. I] faudrait, pour bien 
faire, que le refus vint de lui-méme ; et 
ticher,™ par quelque moyen, de le dé- 
goiter de votre personne. 

CLEANTE. ‘Tu as raison. 

FROSINE. Oui, j'ai raison ; je le sais 
bien. C'est IA ce qu'il faudrait ; mais 
le diantre est d’en pouvoir trouver les 
moyens. Attendez; si nous avions 
quelque femme un peu sur l’Age qui fat 


d’autre appui 
coeur que de 


But, beautiful Mariane, what have you 
resolved ? 

MARIANE. Alas! am I able to form 
any resolutions ? And, in the state of 
dependence in which I see myself, can 
I form anything besides wishes ? 

CLEANTE. Is there no other support 
for me in your heart besides mere 
wishes ? No officious pity ? No help- 
ful kindness ? No active affection ? 


MARIANE. What can I tell you? 
Put yourself in my place, and see 
what I can do. Advise, command 
yourself; 1 leave it to you, and I be- 
lieve you are too reasonable to wish to 
require of me only what may be per- 
mitted to me by honour and decency. 


CLEANTE. Alas! to what do you re- 
duce me by referring me to what the 
hard sentiments of a strict honour and 
scrupulous decency may permit me to 
do? 

MARIANE. But what will you have 
me do (do you wish me to do)? Even 
though I might neglect many consider- 
ations to which our sex is compelled, I 
have some respect for my mother. She 
always brought me up with the utmost 
tenderness, and I could not make up 
my mind to displease her. Go and 
speak to her. Use all your skill to win 
her consent; you may do and say 
whatever you like ; I give you full per- 
mission to do so, and, if it only depend 
on my speaking in your favour, 1 am 
ready to consent to confess to her my- 
self all I feel for you. 

CLEANTE. Frosine, my poor Frosine, 
are you willing to help us ? : 

FROSINE. To be sure; need you ask ? 
I should like it with all my heart. You 
know that I am naturally good-natured 
enough. Heaven has not given mea 
heart of stone, and I am only too in- 
clined to give my services when I see 
people who love one another honourably. 
What can we do in this matter ? 

CLEANTE. Pray, think a little. 

MARIANE: Enlighten us. 

ELISE. Find some invention to undo 
what you have done. 

FROSINE. Thisishardenough. (Zo 
Mariane.) As for your mother, she is 
not quite unreasonable, and we might 
perhaps win her and persuade her to 
transfer to the son the gift she wants to 
make to the father. (Zo C/éante.) But 
the difficulty I find is that your father is 
your father. 

CLEANTE. That is understood. 

FROSINE. I mean that he will feel 
spite, if he sees he is refused, and he 
will not be inclined afterwards to give 
his consent to your marriage. In order 
to do well, it would be necessary that 
the refusal should come from himself ; 
and endeavour, by some means, to make 
him dislike your person. 

CLEANTE. You are right. 

FROSINE. Yes, I am right, I know it 
well. That is what we (should) want ; 
but the difficulty is to be able to find 
the means. Wait; if we had some 
somewhat elderly woman possessed of 


- 


('%) Point dautre appui. The words 
n’y a-t-il are understood at the beginning 
of the sentence. 


(!%) Pour vouloir exiger de moi que. 
The particle xe has been omitted before 
vouloir, 


(2%) Quand. 
guand méme. 


The usual expression is 


(}%) Ame may mean the soul, mind, 
heart, or any of the faculties of the brain. 


°) Rompre, literally ‘to break.’ 


() Do not mistake éécher for tacher, 
‘to stain.’ 









































































de mon talent, et jouat assez bien pour 
contrefaire une dame de qualité, par le 
moyen d’un train fait & la hate *° et d’un 
bizarre nom de marquise ou de vicom- 
tesse, que nous supposerions de la Basse- 
Bretagne ; j’aurais assez d’adresse pour 
faire accroire & votre pére que ce serait 
une personne riche, outre ses maisons, 
de cent mille écus en argent comptant ; 
quelle serait €perdument amoureuse de 
lui, et souhaiterait de se voir sa femme, 
jusqu’a lui donner tout son bien par 
contrat de mariage ; et je ne doute point 
qu’il.ne prétat loreille & la proposition, 
car enfin il vous aime fort, je le sais ; 
mais il aime un. peu plus l’argent; et 
quand, ébloui de ce leurre, il aurait une 
fois consenti & ce qui vous touche, il im- 
porterait peu ensuite qu’il se désabusat, 
en venant 4 vouloir voir clair aux 
affaires de notre marquise. 


CLEANTE. Tout cela est fort bien 
pensé, 

FROSINE. Laissez-moi faire. Je viens 
de*** me ressouvenir d’une de mes amies, 
qui sera notre fait. 

CLEANTE. Sois assurée, Frosine, de 
ma reconnaissance, si tu viens 4 bout de 
la chose; mais, charmante Mariane, 
commengons, je vous prie, par gagner 
votre mére; c’est toujours beaucoup 
faire que de rompre ce mariage. Faites- 
y de votre part, je vous en conjure, tous 
les efforts qu'il vous sera possible. 
Servez-vous de tout le pouvoir que vous 
donne sur elle cette amitié qu’elle a pour 
vous. Déployez sans réserve les graces 
éloquentes, les charmes tout-puissants 
que le ciel a placés dans vos yeux et 
dans votre bouche; et n’oubliez rien, 
s'il vous plait, de ces tendres paroles, de 
ces douces priéres, et de ces caresses 
touchantes, & qui? je suis persuadé 
qu’on ne saurait rien refuser. 

MARIANE. J’y ferai tout ce que je 
puis, et n’oublierai aucune chose. 


SCENE VII. 
HARPAGON (77 crie au voleur des le 
jardin et vient sans chapeau). 


Au voleur, au voleur, 4 l’assassin, au 
meurtrier ! °° Justice, juste ciel! Je 
suis perdu, je suis assassiné, on m’a 
coupé la gorge, on m’a dérobé mon 
argent. Qui peut-ce étre! Qu’est-il 
devenu ? Oi est-il ? Ov se cache-t-il ? 
Que ferai-je pour le trouver ? Oi courir ? 
Ou ne pas courir? N’est-il point 1a ? 
N’est-il point ici? Qui est-ce ? Arréte. 
(// se prend lui-méme le bras.) Rends- 
moi mon argent, coquin. . . . Ah, c’est 
mol. Mon esprit est troublé, et j’ignore 
Ou je suis, qui je suis, et ce que je fais. 
Hélas, mon pauvre argent, mon pauvre 
argent, mon cher ami, on m’a privé de 
tol ; et puisque tu mes enlevé, j’ai perdu 
mon support, ma consolation, ma joie, 
tout est fini pour moi, et je n’ai plus que 
faire au monde. Sans toi, il m’est im- 
possible de vivre. C’en est fait, je n’en 
puis plus, je me meurs, je suis mort, je 
Suls enterré, N’y a-t-il personne qui 
veuille me ressusciter, en me rendant 
mon cher argent, ou en m’apprenant qui 
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some of my talent, and able to ape a 
lady of high birth by means of a retinue 
got up on the spur of the moment 
and an odd title of marchioness or 
viscountess, who would be supposed to 
have come from Lower Brittany, I 
should be cleVer enough to make your 
father believe she had, besides her 
houses, twelve thousand pounds in ready 
money (cash) ; that she was over head 
and ears in love with him, and who so 
much wished to be his wife, as to give 
him all her fortune by marriage con- 
tract, and I have no doubt but that he 
would listen to the proposal; for after all 
he loves you much, I know, but he loves 
money a little more ; and when, dazzled 
by this bait, he had once consented to 
what concerns you, it would afterwards 
matter little if he was undeceived when 
he came to see clearly into the business 
of our marchioness. 

CLEANTE. All that is well conceived. 


FROSINE. Leave it to me. I have 
just remembered a friend of mine who 
will answer our purpose. 

CLEANTE. Rest assured, Frosine, of 
my gratitude, if you succeed in this 
matter ; but, charming Mariane, let us 
begin, pray, by winning your mother ; 
it will be a good stroke to break off this 
marriage. Do, I entreat you, your 
utmost to succeed in this matter. Avail 
yourself of the whole power which her 
love for you gives you over her. Dis- 
play freely the eloquent grace, the 
almighty charms which heaven has 
placed in your eyes and mouth; and 
do not, if you please, forget any of those 
tender words, sweet prayers, and mov- 
ing caresses, to which I am persuaded 
one can refuse nothing. 


MARIANE. I shall do my best and 
forget nothing. 


¢ SCENE VII. 
HARPAGON (he its shouting “stop 
thief” from the garden and comes 
without his hat). 


Thieves, thieves, assassin, murder ! 
Justice, good Heavens! I am undone, 
I have been murdered; they have cut 
my throat ; they have stolen my money. 
Who can it be? What has become of 
him? Where is he? Where does he 
hide himself? What shall I do to find 
him? Whither shall I run? Whither 
shall I not run? Is he not there? Is 
he not here? Whois it? Stop. (He 
lays hold of himself by thearm.) Give 
me back my money, rogue. . . . Ah, it 
is I. My mind is disordered, and I do 
not know where I am, who I am, nor 
what I am doing. Alas! my poor 
money, my poor money, my dear friend, 
they have deprived me of you ; and as 
you have been taken away from me, I 
have lost my support, my consolation, 
my joy; it is all up with ‘me, and I no 
longer have any business in the world. 
Without you, I cannot live. It is all 
over, I am undone, I am dying, I am 
dead, I am buried. Will no one raise 





(2%) 4 fa hdte might well be rendered 


by ‘ hastily.’ 


(73) Fe viens de me ressouvenir, liters 
ally ‘1 come from remembering.’ 


¢ s ** . . 

(2) A gui is no longer said of things ; 
auxquelles is now the only correct ex- 
pression, 


(2%) Afeurtrier, literally ‘murderer.’ 
(2%) Perdu, literally ‘lost.’ 


~——~ ~ 
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Ya pris? Euh? que dites-vous? Ce 
n’est personne. I] faut, qui que ce soit 
qui ait fait le coup,*” qu’avec beaucoup 
de soin on ait épié Vheure; et lon a 
choisi justement le temps que je parlais 
4 mon traitre de fils. Sortons. Je veux 
aller quérir la justice, et faire donner la 
question A toute ma maison; A ser- 
vantes, A valets, A fils, A fille, et A moi 
aussi. Que de gens assemblés! Je ne 
jette mes regards sur personne qui ne 
me donne des soupcons, et tout me 
semble mon voleur. Eh? de quoi est- 
ce qu’on parle 1d? de celui qui m’a 
dérobé ? Quel bruit fait-on la-haut ? 
Est-ce mon voleur qui y est ? De grace, 
si l’on sait des nouvelles de mon voleur, 
je supplie que lon m’en dise. N’est-il 
point caché lA parmi vous? Ils me re- 
gardent tous, et se mettent A rire. Vous 
verrez qu’ils ont part, sans doute, au vol 
que l’on m/’a fait. Allons vite, des 
commissaires, des archers, des prévéts, 
des juges, des génes,*” des potences, et 
des bourreaux. Je veux faire pendre tout 
le monde; et si je ne retrouve mon 
argent, je me pendrai moi-méme apres. 








ACT V. 
SCENE III. 
HARPAGON, LE COMMISSAIRE, VALERE, 
MAITRE JACQUES, 
HARPAGON. Approche. Viens con- 
fesser l’action la plus noire, l’attentat le 
plus horrible qui jamais ait été commis. 


VALERE. Que voulez-vous, monsieur ? 

HARPAGON. Comment, traitre, tu ne 
rougis pas de ton crime ? 

VALERE. De quel crime voulez-vous 
donc parler? 

HARPAGON. De quel crime je veux 
parler, inflme ? comme si tu ne savais 
pas ce que je veux dire! C’est en vain 
que tu prétendrais de le déguiser. 
L’affaire est découverte, ct l’on vient de 
m’apprendre tout. Comment abuser *” 
ainsi de ma bonté, et s’introduire expres 
chez moi pour me trahir? pour me jouer 
un tour de cette nature ? 


VALERE. Monsieur, puisqu’on vous 
a découvert tout, je ne veux point cher- 
cher de détours, et vous nier la chose. 


MAITRE JACQUES (@ fart). Oh, oh! 


Aurais-je deviné sans y penser ? 


VALERE. C’était mon dessein de vous 
en parler, et je voulais attendre pour 
cela des conjonctures favorables ; mais 
puisqu’il est ainsi, je vous conjure de ne 
vous point facher, et de vouloir entendre 
mes raisons, 


HARPAGON. Et quelles belles raisons 
peux-tu me donner, voleur infime ? 

VALERE. Ah! monsieur, je n’ai pas 
mérité ces noms. II est vrai que j'ai 
commis une offense envers vous ; mais, 
apres tout, ma faute est pardonnable. 
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me from the dead, by giving me back 
my dear money, or telling me who has 
taken it? Ugh! What are you say- 
ing? There is no one. Whoever has 
done the deed must have watched most 
carefully his opportunity ; and they just 
chose the time when I was talking to 
my traitor ofa son. Let us goout. I 
will go and fetch the police, and have 
the whole of my people put to the tor- 
ture; women and men-servants, son, 
daughter, and myself too. What an 
assembly of people! I cast my looks 
on no person who does not arouse my 
suspicions, and everything seems to 
me to be my thief. Eh! of what are 
they talking there ? of him who robbed 
me? What noise are they making up 
there ? Is my thief there ? Ifany one has 
any news of my thief, pray let me know 
them. Is he not hidden there among 
you? They all look at me, and begin 
to laugh. You will see that they un- 
doubtedly have had a hand in the theft. 
Come quickly, commissaries, archers, 
provosts, judges, instruments of torture, 
gallows, and hangmen. I will have 
everybody hanged, and if I do not get 
my money back again I shall hang 
myself afterwards, 


ACT V. 
SCENE III. 


HARPAGON, THE COMMISSARY, VALERE, 
MASTER JACQUES. 

HARPAGON. Draw near. Come and 
plead guilty to the blackest deed, the 
most horrible crime that ever was com- 
mitted. 

VALERE. What do you want, sir? 

HARPAGON. What, traitor, you do 
not blush at your crime ? 

VALERE. Of what crime do you 
want to speak, pray ? 

HARPAGON. Of what crime I want 
to speak, infamous wretch! as though 
you did not know what I mean! It is 
in vain that you pretend to misrepre- 
sent it. The matter is discovered, and 
1 have just been told everything. How 
could you thus abuse my kindness, and 
get admitted into my house on purpose 
to betray me, to play me a trick of that 
kind ? 

VALERE. Sir, since you have been 
told everything, I will not seek any 
subterfuge, and deny the matter to you. 

MASTER JACQUES (aside). Oh, oh! 
Have I guessed right without thinking 
of it ? 

VALERE. It was my intention to 
speak to you about it, and I wished to 
wait for that till a more favourable con- 
juncture should present itself ; but since 
matters stand thus, I entreat you not to 
be angry, and to kindly listen to my 
reasons. 

HARPAGON. And what fine reasons 
can you give me, infamous thief ? 

VALERE. Oh! Sir, I have not de- 
served those epithets. It is true I have 
been guilty of an offence towards you ; 
but, after all, my fault is a pardonable 
one. 


(7%) Coup, literally ‘blow.’ This is 
one of the words which beginners should 
be guarded against, on account of the 
many idiomatic expressions in which it 
enters, 


(2°) Que Pon m’a fait ; the translator 
has taken the liberty to omit those words in 
the English translation. 


(2°) Genes is now obsolete in this sense. 


() Aduser ; this use of the infinitive 
is easily accounted for, if we only remem- 
ber that the words as-tu fu are understood 
before it. 
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HARPAGON. Comment pardonnable ? 
Un guet-apens, un assassinat de la 
sorte ? 

VALERE. De grace, ne vous mettez 
point en colére. Quand vous m/aurez 
oui,”"" vous verrez que le mal n’est pas 
si grand que vous le faites. 

HARPAGON. Le mal n’est pas si 
grand que je le fais! Quoi! mon sang, 
mes entrailles, pendard ! 

VALERE. Votre sang, monsieur, n’est 
pas tombé dans de mauvaises mains. 
Je suis d’une condition & ne lui *” point 
faire de tort, et il n’y a rien, en tout 
ceci, que je ne puisse bien réparer. 

HARPAGON. C’est bien mon inten- 
tion ; et que tu me restitues ce que tu 
m’as ravi. 

VALERE. Votre honneur, monsieur, 
sera pleinement satisfait. 

HARPAGON. Il n’est pas question 
@honneur la-dedans. Mais, dis-moi, 
qui t’a porté a cette action ? 

VALERE. Hélas! me le demandez- 
vous ? 

HARPAGON. Oui vraiment, je te le 
demande.?" 

VALERE. Un dieu qui porte les ex- 
cuses de tout ce qu'il fait faire : Amour. 


HARPAGON. L’Amour ? 

VALERE. Qui. 

HARPAGON. Bel amour, bel amour, 
ma foi! amour de mes louis d’or ! 


VALERE. Non, monsieur ; ce ne sont 
point vos richesses qui m’ont tenté, ce 
nest pas cela qui m’a ébloui, et je pro- 
teste de ne prétendre rien A tous vos 
biens, pourvu que vous me laissiez celui 
que jal. 

HARPAGON. Non ferai,?"* de par tous 
les diables, je ne te le laisserai pas. Mais 
voyez quelle insolence, de vouloir retenir 
le vol qu’il m/’a fait ! 


VALERE. Appelez-vous cela un vol ? 

HARPAGON. Si je l’appelle un vol ? 
un trésor comme celui-la ! 

VALERE. C’est un trésor, il est vrai, 
et le plus précieux que vous ayez, sans 
doute ; mais ce ne sera pas le perdre, 
que de me le laisser. Je vous le de- 
mande & genoux, ce trésor plein de 
charmes ; et, pour bien faire, il faut que 
vous me l’accordiez. 

HARPAGON, Je n’en ferai rien. Qu’- 
est-ce 4 dire cela ? 

VALERE. Nous nous sommes promis 
une foi mutuelle, et avons fait serment 
de ne nous point abandonner. 

HARPAGON. Le serment est admir- 
able, et la promesse plaisante ! 

VALERE. Oui, nous nous sommes 
engagés d’étre un & lautre a jamais. 


-HARPAGON. Je vous en empécherai 
bien, ’e vous assure. 

VALERE, Rien que la mort ne nous 
peut s€parer. 

HARPAGON. C’est étre bien endiablé 
aprés mon argent ! 

_VALERE. Je lvous ai déja dit, mon- 
Sieur, que ce n’était point lintérét qui 
m/avait poussé & faire ce que j’ai fait. 
Mon cceur n’a point agi par les res- 


HARPAGON. How pardonable? A 
premeditated trick, a murder of that 
kind ? 

VALERE. Pray, do not be angry. 
When you have heard me, you will see 
that the harm is not so great as you 
represent it. ; 

HARPAGON. The harm is not so 
great as I represent it! What! my 
blood, my heart, rascal ! 

VALERE. Your blood, sir, has not 
fallen into bad hands. I am ofa social 
condition that will do her no wrong, 
and there is nothing in all this that 
I cannot set right. 

HARPAGON. That is quite, my in- 
tention; and that you should restore 
to me what you have robbed me of. 

VALERE. Your honour, sir, shall be 
fully satisfied. 

HARPAGON. There is no question of 
honour in that. But, tell me, who in- 
duced you to do the deed? 

VALERE. Alas! do you ask me? 


HARPAGON. Yes, indeed, I do. 


VaLrkre. A god that bears the ex- 
cuses of everything he causes to be 
done—Love. 

HARPAGON. Love? 

VALERE. Yes. 

HARPAGON. A fine love, a fine love, 

upon my word! the love of my gold 
coins ! 
* VALERE. No, sir, it is not your 
riches that have tempted me, it is not 
that that dazzled me, and I assure you 
I do not want any of your treasures, 
provided you leave me the one I have. 





HARPAGON. I shall do nothing of 
the kind, I assure you, I will not leave 
it to you. But see what insolence, to 
wish to keep what he has stolen from 
me ! 

VALERE. Do you call that a theft ? 

HARPAGON. If I call it a theft? a 
treasure like that ! 

VALERE. It is a treasure, it is true, 
the most precious that you have, no 
doubt ; but you will not lose it by leav- 
ing itto me. I beg for it on my knees, 
that most charming of treasures ; and, 
in order to do well, you must grant it 
to me. 

HARPAGON. I shall do nothing of 
the kind. What do you mean by that? 

VALERE. We have mutually plighted 
our faith, and sworn not to forsake one 
another. 

HARPAGON. The oath is admirable, 
and the promise humorous ! 

VALERE. Yes, we have engaged 
ourselves to belong to each other for 
ever. 

HARPAGON. I shall certainly pre- 
vent it, I assure you. 

VALERE. Nothing but death can 
separate us. 

HARPAGON. He is very obstinate 
after my money ! 

VALERE. I already told you, sir, 
that it was not interest that had urged 
me to do what I have done. My heart 
was not moved by the motives that 





@") Oui; we now say entendu. 


(7!) Zui. Harpagon understands that 
word to refer to his treasure, whereas 
Valére applies it to Elise. The existence 
of the neuter gender in English prevents 
the possibility of any misunderstanding. 


(73) Fe te le demande. When the 
answer to a question is merely expressed 
by one of the auxiliaries in English, the 
French repeat the verb of the questions 
and use with it every pronoun implied in 
the answer. 


(74) Non ferai, we now say je n’en ferai 
rien, 
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sorts?’ que vous pensez, et un motif 
plus noble m’a inspiré cette résolution. 

HARPAGON. Vous verrez que c’est 
par charité chrétienne qu'il veut avoir 
mon bien, mais j’y donnerai bon ordre ; 
et la justice, pendard effronté, me va 
faire raison de tout. 


VALERE. Vous en userez comme 
vous voudrez, et me voilA prét A souffrir 
toutes les violences qu’il vous plaira ; 
mais je vous prie de croire, au moins, 
que, s'il y a du mal, ce n’est que moi 
qu'il en faut accuser, et que votre fille, 
en tout ceci, n’est aucunement coupable. 

HARPAGON. Je le crois bien, vrai- 
ment ; il serait fort étrange que ma fille 
efit trempé*"* dans ce crime. Mais je 
veux ravoir mon affaire, et que tu me 
confesses en quel endroit tu me las 
enlevée. 

VALERE. Moi? je ne Tai point 
enlevée,?"’ et elle est encore chez vous. 

HARPAGON (@ fart). O ma chére 
cassette! (//aut.) Elle n’est point 
sortie de ma maison ? 

VALERE. Non, monsicur. 

HARPAGON. Hé, dis-moi un peu ; tu 
n’y as point touché ? 

VALERE. Moi, y toucher? Ah! 
vous lui faites tort, aussi bien qu’A moi ; 
ct c'est d’une ardeur toute pure et re- 
spectueuse que j’ai brilé pour elle. 

HARPAGON (@ faré). Brilé pour ma 
cassette ! 

VALERE. J’aimerais mieux mourir 
que de lui avoir fait paraitre aucune 
pensée offensante. Elle est trop sage et 
trop honnéte pour cela. 

HARPAGON (@ faré). 
trop honnéte ! 

VALERE. Tous mes désirs se sont 
bornés A jouir de sa vue: et rien de 
criminel n’a profané la passion que ses 
beaux yeux mont inspirée, 


Ma cassette 


HARPAGON (@ far). Les beaux yeux 
de ma cassette ! il parle d’elle comme 
un amant d’une maitresse. 

VALERE. Dame Claude, monsieur, 
sait la vérité de cette aventure, et elle 
peut vous rendre témoignage. .. . 

HARPAGON. Quoi, ma servante est 
complice de laffaire ! 

VALERE. Oui, monsicur: elle a éte 
témoin de notre engagement; et c’est 
aprés avoir connu l’honnéteté de ma 
flamme qu’elle m’a aidé A persuader 
votre fille de me donner sa foi et recevoir 
la mienne. ' 

HARPAGON (@ fart). Eh? Est-ce 
que la peur de la justice le fait extrava- 
guer? (A Valre.) Que nous brouilles- 
tu ici de ma fille ? 

VALERE. Je dis, monsieur, que j’ai 
cu toutes les peines du monde a faire 
consentir sa pudeur A ce que voulait 
mon amour. 

HARPAGON. La pudeur de qui? 

VALERE. De votre fille; et c'est 
sculement depuis hier quelle a pu se 
résoudre A nous signer mutuellement 
une promesse de mariage. 

HARPAGON. Ma fille t’a signé une 
promesse de mariage ? 

VALERE. Oui, monsicur ; comme, de 
ma part, je lui en ai signé une. 
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you think, and a nobler motive has 
suggested to me that resolution. 

HARPAGON. You will see that it is 
through Christian charity that he wants 
to have my property, but I shall set 
things right; and justice, shameless 
hang-dog, shall settle everything for 
me. 

VALERE. You may do what you like, 
and I am ready to suffer any treatment 
you please ; but, at least, 1 beg you to 
believe that if any wrong has been done, 
1 alone am responsible for it, and that, 
in all this, your daughter is by no 
means guilty. 

HARPAGON. I think so, indeed ; it 
would be very strange if my daughter 
had had a hand in this crime. But 
I will have my own back again, and 
you must confess to me in what place 
you have taken it away. 

VALERE. I? I did not take her 
away, and she is still in your house. 

HARPAGON (aside). O my dear 
casket! (A/oud.) It has not gone out 
of my house ? 

VALERE. NO, sir. 

HARPAGON. Ha, tell me, pray ; you 
did not interfere with it ? 

VALERE. I interfere with her? Oh! 
you wrong her as well as me ; and it is 
with a perfectly pure and respectful 
love that I burned for her. 

HARPAGON (aside). Burned for my 
casket ! 

VALERE. I would rather die than 
express any offensive thought to her. 
She is too good and honest for that. 


HARPAGON (aside). 
honest ! 

VALERE. I did no more than enjoy 
the sight of her; and nothing of a 
criminal nature has profaned the pas- 
sion which her beautiful eyes inspired 
me. 

HARPAGON (aside). The beautiful 
eyes of my casket! He speaks of it as 
a lover would do of his mistress. 

VALERE. Dame Claude, sir, knows 
the truth of this adventure, and she can 
testify. ... 

HARPAGON. What, my servant is an 
accomplice in this business ! 

VALERE. Yes, sir; she was a wit- 
ness of our engagement; and it was 
after she knew of the honesty of my 
love that she helped me to persuade 
your daughter to plight her troth and 
receive mine. 

HARPAGON (aside). Does the fear 
of justice make him talk incoherently ? 
(To Valere.) What nonsense are you 
talking here about my daughter ? 

VALERE. I say, sir, that I had all 
the trouble in the world to make her 
modesty consent to what my love re- 
quired. 

HARPAGON. Whose modesty ? 

VALERE. Your daughter’s; and it 
was only yesterday that she was able 
to make up her mind to sign a mutual 
promise of marriage. 

HARPAGON. My daughter has signed 
you a promise of marriage ? 

VALERE. Yes, sir; just as I also 
have signed her one. 


My casket too 


(745) Ressorts, literally ‘ springs.’ 


(*"6) Zremper, literally ‘to dip.’ 


A ed) Enlevée in this sentence agrees with 
Lise, whilst in the previous one it agrees 
with affaire. 
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HARPAGON. O ciel! autre disgrace! 
disgrace ! 

MAITRE JACQUES (au commissaire). 

crivez, monsieur, écrivez. 

HARPAGON. Rengrégement de mal ! 


Write, sir, write. 


HARPAGON. O Heavens! another 
MASTER JACQUES (¢o the commissary). 
HARPAGON. Complication of mis- 


(Au commissaire.) Allons, monsieur, fortune! increase of despair! (Zo ¢he 
faites le di *"* de votre charge, et dressez- commissary.) “Now, sir, do the duty 


(@*) Da ; we now say devoir. 


lui-moi son procés, comme larron et of your office, and draw up the indict- 


comme suborneur. 
MaIiTRE JACQUES. Comme larron et 
comme suborneur. suborner. 
VALERE. Ce sont des noms qui ne 


ment as a thief and a suborner. 
MASTER JACQUES. As a thief and a 


VALERE. Those are names I do not 


me sont point dus; et quandon saura_ deserve, and when it is known who 


qui je suis... lam... 


THE END. 


NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.—STANDARD Y. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 





123. 

A Horsr’s Reason.—A curious case happened in 
London recently, which goes far to shgw that horses 
can reason, A carman in charge of a van got so in- 
toxicated, that instead of attending to his horse he lay 
down in the strawand fellasleep, The horse, realis- 
ing the fact that there was something amiss, trotted 
off to the nearest police-station and there stopped 
at the door. On going out to learn what was the 
matter the constables found that the driver was drunk 
and incapable, and promptly took him into custody. 
When the case came on in court the magistrate 
remarked that ‘the horse seemed to have a good 
deal more sense than his master.’ 


124. 

How tHe Doc Securep unis Seat.—A gentleman 
let his house furnished, leaving in it a large dog. 
The tenant was an old lady who liked to sit in a par- 
ticularly comfortable chair in the drawing-room; but 
as the dog was also fond of the chair she frequently 
found him in possession. Being rather afraid of the 
dog, she did not dare drive him out, and therefore 
used to go to the window and call ‘cats!’ The dog 
would then rush to the window and bark, and the 
lady would take possession of the chair. One day 
the dog entered the room and found the lady in pos- 
session of the chair. He ran to the window and 
barked excitedly. The lady got up to see what was 
the matter, and the dog instantly seated himself in 
the chair, 

125. 

A Misrrty Jew.—A celebrated surgeon of Vienna 
was asked to perform an operation upon a Russian 
Jew, and he agreed to do it for a fee of 250 guineas. 
On making the journey to the small town in which 
the patient lived, he was informed that the Jew had 
suddenly died. In order, however, that he should not 
suffer loss by the transaction, the doctor was asked 
whether he would treat five hospital patients for a fee 
VOL. XIV. 








equal to fifty guineas each. He accepted the offer, 
and did the work; and just as he was starting home- 
wards he ascertained that one of the five patients 
upon whom he had operated was the Jew who was 
reported to have died. 

126. 

Tue ELEPHANT AND THE CosBLeRs.—A tame ele- 
phant used to wander through the streets of a town 
in as quiet and familiar a manner as any of the in- 
habitants. He delighted to visit the shops, especially 
those selling herbs and fruits. All the shopkeepers 
treated him kindly, except two cobblers. They, 
without any cause, took offence at the generous 
creature, and tried once or twice to prick his trunk 
with their awls. The noble creature did not wish to 
kill them, but he thought of another way of punishing 
them. He went and filled his trunk with dirty water. 
When he came up to them in the street, he sent the 
dirty water full in their faces, and completely drenched 
them. This made the townspeople think more highly 
of the elephant, while they laughed heartily at the 
sorry plight of the cruel cobblers. 

127. 

A Kine Reprovep sy a Sorpirr.—A king was 
riding along in disguise, and seeing a soldier, 
stopped and asked him to drink with him, and while 
they were drinking the king swore. The soldier 
said, ‘I am sorry to hear you swear.’ His Majesty 
took no notice, but swore again. The soldier said, 
‘T’ll pay part of the pot, if you please, and go, for I 
so hate swearing that if you were the king himself I 
should tell you of it.’ ‘Should you, indeed ?’ said 
the king. ‘I should,’ said the soldier. Some time 
after, the king having invited some lords to dine 
with him, the soldier was sent for, and while they 
were at dinner he was ordered into the room. Pre- 
sently the king uttered an oath, when the soldier 
immediately (but modestly) said, ‘Should not my 
lord and king fear an oath?’ The king, turning to 
his nobles, said, ‘ There, my lords, is an honest man ; 
he can respectfully remind me of the great sin of 
swearing, but you can sit and let me do it, and not so 
much as tell me of it.’ 
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128. 


Caveut.—Once a thrifty Scottish physician was 
called to a case where a woman had dislocated her 
jaw. He very soon put her right. The woman 
asked how much she was to pay. The doctor named 
his fee. She thought it too much. He, however, 
would not take less, and as the woman refused to 
give him the fee, he began to yawn. Yawning as 
every one knows, is infectious. The young woman, 
in turn, yawned. Her jaw again went out of joint, 
and the doctor triumphantly said, ‘Now, until you 
hand me over my fee, your jaw can remain as it is.’ 
Then the money was promptly paid. 


129. 

How tue Sattor was Curep.—A sailor was ad- 
mitted to the hospital at one of our foreign stations 
recently. He soon recovered, but liked the life so 
much that nothing would induce him to leave the 
establishment. He professed to be ill so cleverly 
that the doctor could not turn him out. At last a new 
doctor came. He went to the patient and began to 
measure him, when he was asked the reason. ‘You 
can never recover, and we are too merciful to allow 
such patients to linger long. I am taking your 
measure for a coffin.’ The sailor left forthwith. 


130. 

Princip_e.—A young man became clerk in a house 
of business. After having served several months 
acceptably, he hinted to his employer that he ought 
to be paid as much as a certain other clerk received. 
‘If you will do what he does you shall be paid as 
much,’ replied his employer. ‘And what is that?’ 
the young man inquired. ‘He takes customers to 
the theatre and gives them drink occasionally that he 
may sell them goods.’ Straightening himself up to 
his full height, and with the fire of indignation flash- 
ing in his eyes, our young hero answered, ‘I thank 
God that there is a workhouse in my native town, and 
I will go there and die before I will do such dirty 
work.’ And he left the store. That was principle. 


—_oe—— 


NEW READING TESTS.—Sranvarp III. 


Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Dictation also. 





103. Chinese people do very funny things. Be- 
cause they think that their birds sometimes like 
change of air, they carry their cages out of doors 
with them for a walk, They also eat dogs! You 
see them being sold in the shops, and in one district 
of Canton a fair is held, where they are regularly 
sold for food. Many people like black dogs best. 
At the beginning of summer nearly everybody eats 


104. London postmen have to begin work at five 
o’clock in the morning. They don’t commence to 
rattle their double knocks upon the doors so early 
as that, for the first delivery of letters does not take 
place until eight o’clock. But before the postman 
can start on his round he must get the letters which 
he has to leave at so many different houses arranged 
in proper order. 


105. Alittle girl’s uncle once came on a visit wear- 
ing a crush-hat. She gazed wonderingly at him 
when he closed it up. Some time afterwards he 
came again, wearing a new silk one. As he was 
about to leave, the little girl ran up to him, exclaim- 
ing: ‘Oh, uncle, your hat was so hard to shut up 
that I had to sit on it.’ 

106. There is no more stirring sight to be seen in 
the streets of London than the rush of a fire engine. 
As it dashes along many people give a shout, and 
some are so carried away by the excitement caused 
by the galloping horses, the bright engine and hel- 
mets, the tinkling bells, and the cries of the firemen 
to clear the road, that they start off running, and try 
to keep up with the flashing wheels. 


107. ‘The man took the child down, wrapped in 
a shawl, and made his way to the place where the 
rope was fixed. In a-few minutes he slung himself 
into the loop of the rope under the pulley which ran 
along the fixed rope, and was hauled in. As he 
quitted the ship, carrying the child in his arms, a dog 
leaped into the sea, and then I knew who it was who 
had saved the child. (H.M.I.’s. Test.) 


108. A loving word, a kindly deed, 
In each young heart sows precious seed ; 
The simple smile for others’ pleasure 
Heaps up for memory golden treasure. 
Make then each home a nest of love, 
Emblem of your fair home above ; 
Where death nor distance hearts shall sever, 
For there we live and love for ever. 


—_o#-- — 


NEW DICTATION TESTS.—Sranparp IV. 


Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 










44. 

Snails are said to be good weather. prophets. 
They will tell you when it is going to rain, for they 
seem to smell the rain coming, and get very active 
(if snails ever can be called active), climbing up 
large cool leaves, &c. If the rain is to be long and 
heavy they will lie on the underside of the leaves, 
but if gentle and warm they lie on the outside. 
Some kinds are yellow before and blue after rain; 
other kinds show, by various marks on their bodies, 





dog’s flesh. 


that bad weather is at hand. 
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45. 
So inferior is the quality of the paper of the pre- 
sent day—even of that which is called the best—that 
experts predict that our books will fall to pieces 
before the middle of the next century. The paper 
which has survived two or three centuries was made 
by hand, of linen rags, and without the use of 
chemicals. To-day much of the paper for books is 
made of a pulp of all sorts of materials treated with 
powerful acids, while the ink is a compound of 
various substances which eat into the paper upon 
which it is laid. 
46. 
The flat silk cord which is tied about Japanese 
swords was used by warriors in battle to hold back 
their flowing sleeves. Its ends were knotted and 
passed over the arms by a dexterous movement, so 
that it was crossed on the back. The art of tying 
this cord about the sword so that it can readily be 
unfastened is an accomplishment that still survives 
among the former military class in Japan. 


47- 

A curious illustration of the domestic economy of 
the Egyptians has been met with in the unwinding 
of the bandages of the mummies. Although whole 
webs of fine cloth have been most frequently used, 
in other cases the bandages have seams, darns, and 
patches. Old napkins are used, old shirts, pieces of 
something that may have been a shirt, and once a 
piece of cloth was found with an arm-hole in it, with 
a seam gusset and band finely stitched by fingers 
themselves long since crumbled and their dust blown 
to the four winds. 

48. 

The reason why anything of a red colour excites 
and infuriates the ox tribe is because red is the com- 
plementary colour of green, and the eyes of oxen 
being long fixed upon the green herbage while feed- 
ing, when they espy anything red it impresses their 
sight with a greatly increased intensity. The same 
effect is doubtless produced upon all grazing animals 
bya red colour, but oxen, being more pugnacious 
than others, show greater excitement, and often 
attack that which surprises them. 


49. 

Fruit prospects appear to be variable. The damage 
done by the receat frosts is less in some respects than 
might have been expected, and more in others. The 
later varieties of pears are setting pretty well, and 
the main crop of apples, profusely blossoming later 
than usual, is decidedly promising. But we fear that 
plums and cherries have been badly injured, while 
currants in many places present a withered appear- 
ance, and gooseberries are thin in most plantations. 


50. 

The Prince of Wales’s dinner-table is as a rule 
decorated with the utmost simplicity, but at the same 
time in the utmost good taste, so far as flowers are 
concerned. A small bunch of flowers here and there, 
and a number of tiny glasses with just a sprig or two 
of lily of the valley—the Princess of Wales’s favourite 


flower—is on ordinary occasions the floral total of 
the Prince’s dinner-table. 


Si. 

‘ Stand nobly forth, ye rich of the land, 
With kindly heart and bounteous hand ; 
Remember ’tis now the season of need, 
And a prayer for help is a call ye must heed. 
He is not worthy to hold from heaven 
The trust reposed, the talents given, 

Who will not add to the portion that’s scant 
In the pinching hours of cold and want.’ 


STANDARDS V.-VII. 


35- 

The desire for a life in which ability tells is in- 
creasing even faster than education, and so is the 
indisposition to lead the kind of life, no doubt a most 
painful one, which business with insufficient capital 
involves. We notice in country towns, says the 
Spectator, a positive horror among the educated for 
shop life, which is certainly new. Caste feeling, 
which always feeds the professions, grows stronger 
than ever in certain sections of the community; 
while, owing at once to the greater accumulation 
and diffusion of wealth, there is a new pressure into 
the ranks of young men with small fixed incomes. 


36. 

A dog’s instinct of guarding property is purely 
artificial, created by man expressly for his own pur- 
poses; and it is now so strongly ingrained in the 
intelligence of the dog that it is unusual to find any 
individual animal in which it is wholly absent. Thus, 
we all know that without any training a dog will 
allow a stranger to pass by his master’s gate without 
molestation ; but that as soon as the stranger passes 
within the gate, and so trespasses upon what the dog 
knows to be his master’s territory, the animal imme- 
diately begins to bark in order to give his master 
notice of the invasion, 


37: 
Information for the people should be couched, 
whenever possible, in language which the great 
body of the people can easily comprehend. It cer- 
tainly should not be necessary for a boy to be versed 
in the dead languages in order to understand his 





(H.M.I.’s Test.) 


own, It has been said that the languages which 
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most readily welcome the terms that advancing 
knowledge needs are likely to endure the longest 
and spread the most extensively. If this theory is 
true, our own tongue has the best chance of becom- 
ing universal, and it may be reasonably supposed 
that ‘the last man’ will pronounce his valedictory in 
English. 
38. 

Any one can practice as a physician or doctor in 
China; all that is necessary is to hang out a sign, 
and promptly attend to those anxious for treatment. 
Probably, owing to the cheapness of the fees charged, 
the average Chinaman, when he feels ill, is not con- 
tent to employ only one doctor; but generally has 
three or four advisers attending on him independently 
at the same time, and religiously takes all the medi- 
cines prescribed by each. There are no people in 
the world who think more of medical men than the 
Chinese, and numbers of Chinamen are taking medi- 
cine every day of their lives. 


39: 

Of all the elements of success none is more vital 
than self-reliance—a determination to be one’s own 
helper, and not to look to others for support. It is 
the secret of all individual growth and vigour, the 
master-key that unlocks all difficulties in every pro- 
fession or calling. Help yourself, and heaven will 
help you, should be the motto of every man who 
would make himself useful in the world or carve his 
way to riches or honour. The direst curse that can 
befall a young man is to be the recipient of charity, 
to lean, while his character is forming, on others for 
support. He who begins with crutches will generally 
end with crutches. 

40. 

The sound which is known as thunder is due simply 
to the fact that the air traversed by an electric spark 
—that is, a flash of lightning—is suddenly raised to 
a very high temperature, and has its volume, more- 
over, considerably increased. The column of gas 
thus suddenly heated and exhausted, is sometimes 
several miles long, and as the duration of the flash 
is not over the millionth of a second, it follows that 
the noise bursts forth at once from the whole column; 
though, for an observer at any one place, it com- 
mences where the lightning flash is at the least 
distance. In precise terms, the beginning of the 
thunder-clap gives the minimum distance of the 
lightning. 

41. 

The Guards’ Employment Society has been formed 
with the consent and approval of the General Officer 
Commanding the Brigade of Guards, to assist de- 
serving non-commissioned officers and men of the 









employment when leaving their regiments, either on 
transfer to the Reserve or on discharge. Only those 
who have at least seven years’ service with the 
colours are so assisted. In order to obtain offers of 
employment, the society puts itself in communication 
with employers of labour, and recommends only 
those who are likely to succeed in the work proposed 
for them, (H.M.L.’s Test.) 
42. 

A tender child of summers three, 

Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stairs timidly. 
‘O mother! take my hand,’ said she, 

‘ And then the dark will all be light.’ 
We older children grope our way 

From dark behind to dark before; 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 

And there is darkness never more. 






THE 1894 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘A Girl? 
Arithmetic.’ Author of ‘Elements of English,’ 
‘Entertaining and Historical Readers,’ ete. 





I. Tue Scholarship Examination will commence on Wednesday, 
4th July, 1894. Permission to attend it should be immediately 
sought ; the marks for Repetition, Reading, and Teaching should 
be secured at next school inspection, and care must be taken that a 
due entry of the Candidate’s intention to sit is inserted in the 
‘School Examination ‘Form IX.’ ‘Form XIII.’ must be filled up 
and returned to the Department before Ist May next. 

Practical Music must not be forgotten. 


II. In answer to numerous requests from candidates who are 
sitting for Church of England Training Colleges, we here insert 
their Scripture Syllabus :— P 

Examination in Religious Knowledge of Candidates for ad- 
mission into Church Training Colleges. Syllabus for July 1893 
and 1894, and until further notice :—Narrative portions of the 
Old Testament, as far as the end of the reign of Saul ; The 
Gospel according to St. Matthew; The Catechism, illustrated 
from Holy Scripture; The Order of Morning and Evening 
Prayer (not including the Psalter, the Lectionary, the Atha- 
nasidn Creed, or the Prayers and Thanksgivings upon Several 
Occasions). The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
offers an Exhibition of £2 to every pupil teacher who obtains a 
place in the First Class at this Examination, and afterwards 
enters a Church Training College. 

Questions set during recent years can be obtained from the 
National Society’s Depository, Sanctuary, Westminster, Lon 
don, S.W., price 3d. each. 


III. GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


i. ANALYSIS. 
(a) The best tabular form is— 





Kind of 


Sentence} jentence Subject. Predicate. 





Enlargement | Simple | Extension res WE 


—_— 


| Simple 











(6) Nominatives of address should be written all across the 
form. 
(c) Connectives and Interjections may be enclosed (to save 





Brigade, of sufficient service, to obtain suitable civil 


~ 


a separate column) in round brackets in the ‘ subject.’ 
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(¢) Supplied words should be inserted between square 
brackets. 


(ec) The verb ‘Zo de,’ when it means ‘/o exist,’ may be a 
predicate by itself. 


(/) All copulative verbs, such as seem, appear, grew, became, 
cannot be predicates by themselves, but must also have their 
subsequent subjects inserted with the verb. 


(g) Infinitives governed by verbs must not be inserted in 
Predicate, but in the Object. Thus, ‘ He tried to escape.’ 
He = Subject ; tried = Predicate ; to escape = Object. 


(4) Not all modifying words must be inserted in the Exten- 
sion of Predicate. They must modify the Predicate itself to 
justify their inclusion in the Extension of Predicate. 


(4) It is often somewhat puzzling to know whether a pre- 
position used as an adverb should be combined with the verb 
and placed in the Predicate, or dissociated and placed in the 
Extension of the Predicate. 

The common-sense rule appears to be this : ‘If the verb be 
so greatly modified as entirely to change its meaning, then 
the prepositional-adverb should be placed therewith in the 
Predicate.’ Thus, ‘ He got-up early this morning.’ 


(7) Still less must every prepositional phrase be placed in 
the Predicate. They do not all even modify ; some are adjec- 
tival and qualify. Each phrase must go with its dominating 
word. 


(2) Many nouns in the objective case modify, and may often 
be placed in Extension of Predicate, ¢.g., ‘He went home.’ 
‘I saw him yesterday.’ ‘It weighs eight pounds.’ He lived 
three years.’ ‘It blew a hurricane.’ ‘He was routed, horse 
and foot.’ ‘Smite them 4ip and thigh.’ 


(7) The nominative absolute is adverbial, and usually goes in 
Extension of Predicate. 


(m) Some transitive verbs are so wide in meaning that no 
object is expressed, ¢.g., ‘I live and /earn.’ Learn what? No 
answer ; but /earm is nevertheless transitive. See also ‘He 
prayeth best who /oveth best.’ 


(x) Some transitive verbs that in the active voice take /wo 
objects, have a retained object when used in the passive voice, 
as ‘John was given the book by me.’ 


(0) Many intransitive verbs employ cognate objects for the 
sake of emphasis, as ‘ They have slept their s/eep.’? ‘He ran a 
race. 


(/) The Indirect Object should only be called such when 
it is governed by the verb. When the preposition 40 or for 
governs the objective case, the phrase should be placed in 
Extension of Predicate. 


(7) Interjections are declaratory words and akin to verbs, 
and may therefore take a noun sentence after them just as 
verbs do, ¢.g., ‘O that I had the wings of a dove.’ 


(r) Nominatives of address (vocatives) may be qualified by 
an Adjective Sentence, as ‘ Ye hills which I have traversed oft.’ 


(s) It is often erroneously stated that the conjunction ¢hat 
introduces only Noun Sentences. As a fact, it frequently 
precedes Adverbial Sentences, ¢.g. — 

‘I came, that I might see for myself’ (Adv. of reason). 

‘It was so sweet, ¢Aat he listened forty years’ (Adv. of degree). 


(4) Many sentences beginning with where are not Adverbial 
but Adjectival, as— 
‘1 remember, I remember the house where I was born.’ 


(u) The word #¢ is often not the real subject, but is only in 
apposition to, and a summing-up of the actual subject, ¢.g., 
‘it is sweet to ramble in the meadows’ = It, to ramble in 
the meadows, is sweet. 


(v) Adverbs do not always introduce Adverbial Sentences. 
The sentence subsequent to them may be of equal importance 
and co-ordinate. It must not be forgotten that any subordinate 
Sentence must be a part of the principal sentence. ‘I shaped 
the arrow, next I bent the yew, /as¢ I affixed the sinew.’ 


(w) All sentences with relative pronouns in them should be 
classed as Adjectival, although strictiy speaking some few are 
not, as for instance where the relative is not defining, but 
simply equals a conjunction and personal pronoun and assists 
in making an additional statement, ¢.g., ‘Mahomet stormed 
Constantinople, who [= and he] to please his soldiers sur- 
rendered it to pillage.’ 

_ This is more a Latin than English usage, and should not be 
imitated. 





(x) Interrogative sentences must be analysed as direct ones. 
*Is the man here?’ = ‘ The man is here.’ 


(y) Parenthetical independent sentences are sometimes intro- 
duced, and must be dealt with separately, ¢., ‘I mention 
Stanley (truly he was an intrepid explorer), who underwent so 
many and so great dangers.’ 


(z) Beware of elliptical sentences such as occur after shan or 
as, 6.8. 
_ * He is taller ‘han I’ [am ¢al/]. 
* He is not so tall as 1’ [am ta//]. 


ii, PARSING. 


(2) Nouns of multitude take a plural verb, ¢g., ‘ These 
people were at variance.’ 


(6) Collective nouns take a singular verb, ¢.¢., ‘ Zhis people 
és a stiff-necked nation,’ 


(c) It is sometimes denied that nouns have person. They 
may, however, as nominatives of address, be in the 2nd person, 
otherwise they are in the 3rd person. 


_ (@) The word ¢4e often substantises a pronoun or an adjec- 
tive, 4.2., 
bt ae the which I did.’ (Noun from Pron.). 

* I never saw ¢he dike.’ (Noun from Adj.). 


(e) For adverbial cognate and retained objectives see Analysis 
Hints, The /actitive object comes after verbs of making, as, 
‘The people made William of Orange ing.’ 


(/) The Possessive Case qualifies. This may be proved 
from Analysis of Sentences. There we have Noun Sentences 
in the Subject corresponding to the Nominative Case, and also 
Noun Sentences in the Object answering to the Objective Case, 
but where is the Noun Sentence equivalent to the Possessive 
Case? Why does it not exist? Because it would not be a 
Noun, but an Adjective Sentence. 


(g) Adjectives may qualify in ‘Aree ways : (1) Attributively, 
(2) Predicatively, (3) Factitively. 

(1) ‘The d/ack man.’ (Attributively.) 

(2) ‘The man is d/ack.’ (Predicatively.) 

(3) ‘They painted the man d/ack.’ (Factitively.) 

(4) Adjectives should be thus parsed, ¢.¢., (1) ‘He is a hind 
man’; (2) ‘The dest man’; (3) ‘She made him more 
extravagant, 

(1) Xind. Adj. of Quality, Posit., Regularly compared, 
qualifies 4e predicatively. 

(2) Best. Adj. of Quality, Superl., Irregularly compared 
(good, better, best), qualifies man attributively. 

(3) More extravagant. Adj. of Quality, Comparative, 
Regularly compared (—, more, most), qualifies Aim factitively. 


(‘) Like is often said to be a preposition governing an 
objective case. This is NEVER 80, ¢.g., ‘ He is dike him.’ 

Like. Adj. of Quality, Posit., Regularly compared (—, 
more, most; in old English —, er, est), qualifies 4e predi- 
catively. 

Him. Pers. Pro., Sing., 3rd Pers., Masc., Obj. (or Dative), 
modifies ike. 

(/) The word ¢he is often an adverb, ¢.g., ‘He chooses it 
the rather’ ; * Zhe sooner, ¢he better.’ 

In Latin this would be rendered, ‘ By how much the sooner, 
by that much the better.’ 


(4) What is frequently best _—_ not as a Relative but as 
an Indef. Pro., ¢.g., ‘1 asked him what he wanted.’ 

Professor Adams also calls who, on occasion, an Indefinite 
Pronoun, ¢.g., ‘1 don’t care who knows.’ 


(2 There is a great confusion between pronouns in Possessive 
Case, and Possessive Pronouns, The latter may be in the 
Nominative or Objective, as— 

* Mine has gone home.’ (Nom.) 
*He stole mine.’ (Obj.) 

In old English mine, etc., was often used as a Poss. Case 
before vowels or words beginning with 4, as ‘mine house,’ 
* thine ox.’ 

(m) Note the different uses of it; (1) Impersonal, (2) Col- 
lective, (3) as Common Gender. 

(1) Zt rains ; (2) /¢ is pleasant to be praised ; (3) Give the 
child is toy. 

(n) But is often said to be a relative of a negative kind : 

(1) ‘ There breathes not clanman of my line 
But would have given his life for thine.’ 
(2) * There’s none d¢ hates him.’ 
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(0) As isa relative pronoun after the words (1) such, and 
(2) same. ¢.2., 
(1) ‘Such as (which) it is, I give it.’ 
(2) ‘I am the same as (which) ever I was.’ 
(~) The Jnfinilive is never merely a verb. It may be (1) A 
Noun, (2) An Adjective, (3) An Adverb. 
(1) * Zo err is human’ (Noun, Subj.) 
* I love fo ride’ (Noun, Obj.) 
(2) * House ¢o det’ (Adj.) 
(3) ‘1 come 0 dury Caesar’ (Ady. ) 


(g) A Copulative Verb (be, appears, seems, because, etc.) 
takes the same case after it as before it. It is an Intransitive 
Verb of a peculiar kind, and should be parsed—Verb, Reg. (or 
Irreg.) Copul. 

(r) Jmpersonal Verbs (or Unipersonal Verbs) such as me- 
thinks, meseems, melists, require careful treatment. In the 
sentence ‘ Afethinks the lady doth protest too much,’ the sub- 
ject of the verb is, ‘ The lady doth protest too much.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon there are two kindred verbs : shencan, to 
think, and ¢Aincan, to seem. 

This latter is only used in the third person, the pronoun 
ordinarily preceding it is in the dative case, and the subsequent 
sentence is the subject of the verb. 


(s) Meuter Passives are verbs of motion, whose perfect tense 
is conjugated with éo de instead of fo have, as ‘He is arrived 
instead of ‘ He Aas arrived.’ 

Similarly, in French, é¢re is used instead of avoir, and in Latin, 
esse in place of hadere. 


(4 There is No Potential Mood. This cannot be too strongly 
insisted on. In such sentences as ‘I can work,’ and ‘I must 


go,’ where the principal verb demands an Infinitive Object, it 


as called an /ndeterminate Verb, and the governed infinitive is 
termed ///ative, especially where it itself governs, ¢.g., ‘I can 
compose melodies and poems,’ 


(u) Strong versus Irregular, etc. Verbs. A strong verb may 
be said to be one that forms its past tense from its present by 
modifying or changing the root vowel, as swim, swam. 

A oval verb forms its past tense from the present by adding 
@ or -ed or ¢ to the present. (Such forms as had = haved are 
weak.) 

Both strong and weak verbs are really regular, that is, they 
form their tenses according to well ascertained and defined 
rules. 

Verbs like go, went, gone, are irregular. 


(v) Adverbs from prepositions demand careful attention, as 
do also such compounds as whereunto, henceforth, thitherwards, 
which Adams classes, perhaps erroneously, as pronouns. Ifso 
styled, they must now always be in the Obj. Case, modifying. 


(w) Gerunds require adverbs to modify them, not adjectives 
to qualify them, as ‘ Reading we// is a useful attainment.’ 





(x) Yes and No, the so-called affirmative and negative 
adverbs, as they constitute an assertion in themselves, might be 
best classed as interjections of assent and dissent. 


(y) The Relative Adverbs (Conjunctive Adverbs, Connec. 
tive Adverbs, Temporal and Locative Conjunctions, etc., etc. 
where, while, when, perform a double function. They modify 
and join, ¢.g., ‘He stood where I desired.’ 

Where, Relative Adv. joins stood and modifies desired. 

The Adverbial Sentence ‘ where J desired’ modifies stood, 


(z) Adverbs may modify prepositions, although sometimes it 
requires very subtle critical powers to discern that it is not the 
Prepositional Phrase that they are modifying, ¢.g., ‘ We walked 
all round the walls of Chester.’ 

(a) Prepositions may govern Noun Sentences, as ‘It came 
Srom where he stood.’ 

Most likely such words as before, after, except, which before 
sentences are generally ranked as conjunctions, are prepositions 
governing Noun Sentences, ¢.g., ‘ He arrived defore I did.’ 

(8) Prepositions may govern Noun Phrases, ¢.z., 

* Hard-by yon cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks.’ 

(y) Compound Prepositions sometimes puzzle; ‘ according to,’ 
* out of,’/are examples, That they are one is proved from other 
languages. In Greek xara = ‘according to’; in Latin ex = 
‘out of.’ Other and rather more difficult examples are from out, 
and from off, vide— 

* Take thy beak from out my heart, 
And take thy bust /rom off my door.’ 

(8) The province of the conjunction ¢hat has already been 
spoken of. (See ‘ Analysis Hints’). 

It is worthy of note that the archaic usage of ‘hat as an ad- 
verb is still retained vulgarly, ¢.g., ‘I am ¢hat tired.’ 

(e) Zhan is the only conjunction that by idiom can govern. 
This peculiar function is restricted to the phrase shan whom. 

(¢) Note the metaphoric affixes ad, con, in, 0b, sud. 

(n) Anti in ‘anticipate’ is really ante = ‘before,’ not avn = 
* opposite.’ 

(6) In subterranean the prefix is sud not sudter. 

(¢) Distinguish between for in forgo, and fore in foretell. 

m “a eo with as a prefix (withstand) and its 
ordinary use, stand with. 

(A) Distinguish between iz = ‘not,’ andiw =‘in.’ Shake- 
speare uses i#habitable to = ‘ not habitable.’ 

(u) Note righteous is right-wise. 

(v) Words with double prefixes must be critically examined, 
such as correlated, disinterred, etc. 


IV. SCHOLARSHIP RESULTS, TABULATED. (Adapted from 
Schoolmaster.) 
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SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 


First WEEK. 


1. Paraphrase the following passage :— 
‘In misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh; 
Where hopeless anguish poured his groan, 
And lonely want retired to-day, 
Lis virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause nor left a void,— 
And sure the Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed.’ 


2. Write the following passage from Dictation :— 

‘Whoever records the transactions | of any of the more con- 
siderable | European States | during the last two centuries, | 
must write the history of Europe. | Its various kingdoms | 
throughout that period | have been formed into one great 
system, | so closely united, | that each | holding a determi- 
nate station, | the operations of one | are so felt by all, | as to 
influence their counsels | and regulate their measures. | But 
previous to the fifteenth century, | unless when | vicinity of 
territory | rendered the occasions of discord | frequent and 
unavoidable, | or when national emulation | fomented or 
embittered | the spirit of hostility, | the affairs of different 
countries | are seldom interwoven | with each other.’ | 


3. Draw meridians and parallels for a map of the Mediterranean. 
Mark the positions of Gibraltar, Rome, Isthmus of Corinth, Dar- 
danelles, Port Said, Draw the coast-line between any two of these 
places. 


4. Describe the boundaries of the Baltic Sea, the chief towns on 
its shores, and its chief islands, 


5. Who was the wife of Henry II. ; Edward II.; Henry VI.? 
Which of these kings acquired or lost territory by marriage? What 
active part in historical events did their wives take ? 


6. Give a short biography of Edward I. Show the great objects 
that he sought to obtain and estimate his success. 


_ 7. Frame three sets of arithmetical questions suited for scholars 
in the fourth standard, so as to test knowledge of the reasons of 
rules as well as the power of applying them. 


8. Describe the most healthful and useful exercises in drill which 
you have seen, and say how you would conduct them. 


g. Explain the following terms :—Adagio, Crescendo, Lento, 
Accelerando, Ritard, Legato. 


1o, A man makes a profit of 2} per cent. by selling an article for 
£1 1s. 4}d.; how much per cent. would he make by selling it for 
£1 Is. 3d.? Ans. 2 p.c. 


11. A person invests half his capital in 3 per cent. debentures at 
tor}, and the other half in 4 per cent. debentures at 135 ; his total 
income from both sources is £202 15s. How much did he invest ? 
(Neglect brokerage. ) Ans. £6,851 58. 


12. (Men only.) (a) In every triangle the square on the side 
subtending an acute angle is less than the squares on the sides con- 
taining that angle, by twice the rectangle contained by either of 
these sides, and the straight line intercepted between the perpen- 
dicular let fall on it from the opposite angle, and the acute angle. 


(6) If ABC be a triangle in which C is a right angle, and DE be 
drawn from a point D in AC at right angles to AB ; prove that the 
rectangles AB, AE, and AC, AD will be equal. 


(Women only.) What are the materials of which soap is made ? 


13. (Afen only.) A farmer has a number of hurdles 6 feet long, 
He finds that by arranging them to enclose a given space of ground, 
if he place them at one foot distant from each other, he has not 
enough by 80; but if he place them a yard apart, he has 50 hur- 
dies to spare. How many hurdles has he? Ans. 505. 


_(Women only.) Describe the efficient modes of cooking potatoes; 
give your own opinion as to the merits of each, and say for what dish 
of meat each mode of cooking them is most suitable. 


14. (Men only.) A and B start to run a race. At the end of 
5 minutes, when A has run goo yards, and has outstripped B by 
75 yards, he falls ; but though he loses ground by the accident, and 
for the rest of the course makes 20 yards a minute less than before, 
he comes in only half a minute behind B. How long did the race 
last ? Ans. 36 minutes, 


(Women only.) What habits in respect of food, clothing, rest, and 
recreation, are most likely to lke conducive to health in the case of a 





15. (Afen only.) The floor of a rectangular space, one of whose 
sides is twice as long as the other, contains 3,200 square feet, and is 
surrounded by a wall 22 inches thick. Find the space occupied by 
the base of the wall. Ans. 50 sq. yds. 3 sq. ft. 64 sq. ins. 





(Women only.) Cut out and tack together a paper pattern of one 
leg of a pair of drawers for a child three years of age. 


16. Write out all the different forms of the French Article, and 
illustrate their use. 


17. Pat into French :— 
(a) John is taller than James. 
(4) I am as good as you. 
(c) They are less than we. 


SECOND WEEK. 


1. State the requirements of the Code under the head of ‘ English" 
in Standard III., and show how the lessons may be utilised so as to 
teach the children to frame sentences and speak correctly. 


2. Explain the meaning and the grammar of the word dué in each 
of the following sentences :— 


(a) ‘ There is no man here dé honours you,’ 
(6) ‘ But yesterday the word of Czsar might 
Have stood against the world.’ 
(c) ‘He came, du? did not remain long,’ 
(2) * Life has passed 
With me dé roughly.’ 
(ce) ‘No tongue du¢ Hubert’s,’ 


3. Why does the Ganges rise from May to September? Why 
does the Rhone enter the Lake of Geneva as a swift and turbid 
stream, and leave it clear and transparent ? 

4. In what countries are there Chinese immigrants? Give 
reasons for their presence. 


5. Give dates, or approximate dates of, —Passing and Repeal of 
the Navigation Acts, Fire of London, Battle of Barnet, Act of 
Union of England and Scotland, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Sur- 
render of Cornwallis, Black Hole of Calcutta, 


6. What was the claim of Edward III. to the Crown of France ? 
Give the chief events of the war caused by that claim, from 1340 to 
1360. 

7. Distinguish between Elementary subjects, Class subjects, and 
Specific subjects ; give a list of them, and show what proportion of 
time ought to be given in a good school to those groups of subjects 
respectively. 

8. Explain the best way of arranging a class for a reading lesson ; 
and show how far, in conducting such a lesson, you will make use 
(a) of simultaneous reading, and (4) of pattern reading. 

g. State the key of each of the following passages :— 

(a) Ct, A, Git, Fi, Et, D, Cit, Git, B, Ce 
(4) G, F, Ep, D, Ap, G, C, B, Ep, D, or, 

Name the following relations of the minor or /ak mode :— 
Dominant, Minor or essential sixth, leading note or essential 
seventh, Supertonic. 

10, The gross rental of an estate was £1,699 1s. 3d., but the 
owner returned 24 per cent. of it to the tenants, then spent 
£66 14s. 1d. on repairs, and the agent received 7 per cent. of the 
remainder, How much was left for the owner? 


Ans. £1,138 175. 3d. 

11. A man embarks his whole capital in four successive ventures; 
in each of the first two he gained 75 per cent., in each of the last 
two he lost 33$ per cent. Find the ratio of his final to his original 
capital, Ans, As 1225 : 900, 

12. (Alen only.) Define plane superficies, right angle, figure, 
semicircle, oblong. 

Write out Euclid I. 5. 

(Women only.) What is the range of temperature for cold and 
hot baths respectively? What precautions are necessary in the 
fixing of a bath, as to filling, emptying, and overflow ? 


13 (Afen only). Solve— 


(2) 3x7+5ax—2a?=0. Ans. ® or — 2a. 


(6) x? + 36 = 9x. Ans 225 ¥ — S$ 





(Women only.) What instruction have you received in laundry 
work? Name the different articles which would be required for 





schoolmist ress (2) in town, (4) in country ? 


washing, and their cost. 
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14. (Afen only.) Solve— 


(a) 5x°— 56 = 6x7. Ans. 2 V2 or V yy. 
(4) 32% — 3 = 20%. Ans, x = j or —}. 


(Women only.) What are the special advantages in woollen 
material for clothing? Is any special care required in washing 
woollen articles ? 

15. (Men only.) Two equal chords, 15 ins. in length, are drawn 
from a point in the circumference of a circle, and form an angle 
= to g of a right angle. Find the area of the circle to two places of 
decimals. Ans. 235 62. 


(Women only.) Explain how you would put on a patch, two 
inches square, in (a) a table-cloth, and (6) a flannel petticoat. 

16. Write down the names of the antedeluvian patriarchs, the 
sons of Jacob, and the first ten resting-places of the children of 
Israel. 

17. Enumerate the miracles recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 


THIRD WEEK. 


1. From each of the words, joy, glory, true, wise, form three 
other words by the addition of a suffix, introducing each word into 
a short sentence. 

2. In what manner does a Relative Pronoun resemble a Conjunc- 
tion? How would you distinguish one from the other ? 


3. In what places outside Africa does the population contain 
many persons of pure or mixed negro descent ? 


4. Name the Governments of the territories bordering on the 
Russian Empire. Where have the Russian frontiers been advanced 
of late years? Mention towns or positions of military importance 
on or near the Russian frontiers. 

5. State when each of the ‘following’ lived, and for what he was 
noted :—Chaucer, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Hereward, John Locke, Sir 
Charles Napier, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Palmerston, Pope, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ? 

6. What events led to the battle of Waterloo? Describe it. 

7. Write full notes of a lesson on one of these subjects :-— 

(1.) The Exploration of Africa. 
(2.) The Analysis of a Sentence. 
(3.) (Fer infants.) A Flower Garden. 

8. Describe the conditions laid down in the Code for either (a) 
The work of the Fourth Standard, both for elementary and class 
subjects ; or (6) The instruction and discipline of an infant school. 

9. Re-write the following in § time, halving the value of every 
note and rest :— 


OR 





Write the pulse signs for four different kinds of measure. 


10. A cistern can be filled by one pipe in 30} minutes, by another 
in 38} minutes, and it can be emptied by a third pipe in 173 
minutes, If it be empty and they are all opened together, in what 


time will the cistern be filled ? Ans. 5 hrs. 333 mins. 


11. A man makes a profit of 2} per cent. by selling an article for 
£1 1s. 44d.; how much per cent. would he make by selling it for 
Zi 1s. 3d. ? Ans. 2 per cent. 

12. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid IL. 4. 

POR is a right-angled triangle; from the right-angle R, RS is 
drawn bisecting PQ at S, and KT at right angles to PQ, meeting it 
at T; show that the angle SRT is equal to the difference of the acute 
angles at P and Q. 

(Women only.) Supposing the clothes of a girl in your school 
took fire, describe accurately what you would do, and what you 
would not do. If you had to carry her home, how would you 
improvise a stretcher ? 

13. (Afen only.) 3x —Sy = x + oy +4 = 166. 

Ans. x = 72; y = 10. 


(Women only.) What public encouragements are now offered to 


you think a schoolmistress can best provide against old age or 

infirmity ? 

14. (Men only.) 4 (x + 1) +3 (x + 2)—16+ 3 (x + 3) =0. 
Ans. x = 13. 

(Women only.) What effect is produced on the human body by 

food containing in large quantities the following substances respec. 

tively :— (a) sugar, (4) lime, (c) salt, (¢) animal oils. 

15. (Aen only.) Write out the two principal formulz respecting 

the areas of triangles. 

(Women only.) Describe the best means of knitting the toe of a 

full-sized stocking. 

16. Translate the first 16 lines of La Jeune Sibérienne. 

17. Parse, giving the participles, partit, venir, demander, fit, 

engoger, faire, ont connue, paraissent, regretter, 


FourtTH WEEK. 


1. Explain, as to Standard VI., the meaning of a Noun Sentence. 
Write four short passages, each containing one. 

2. What do you mean by the comparison of adjectives? When 
ought the comparative and when the superlative form to be used? 
What classes of adjectives do not admit of comparison ? 

3. In what countries are there Mahometans ? 

4. Athens, Madras, Buenos Ayres, Cardiff, Glasgow, New York, 
Lyons, Florence. Give, as nearly as possible, the positions of 
these places, and account for their present or past importance. 

5. Name six places in England mentioned in the history of the 
times before 1066 A.D. Point out the importance of these places 
and mention persons and events connected with them. 

6. Describe the relations between Rome and the British Isles in 
the time of ¢wo of the following :—Agricola, William I., John, 
Henry VIIL. 

7. What is a criticism lesson? Under the head of ‘ discipline,’ 
what points would you attend to in such a lesson? 

8. Write notes of a lesson on ome of these subjects :— 

(2) The commercial importance of the Rhine, Vistula, and 
Danube. 
(4) Cardinal Wolsey. 
(c) Interest of money. 
(@) Sugar. (/nfants.) 

9. State what minor keys are shown by the following signa- 

tures -— 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


















Re-write the following in order of pitch, placing the highest notes 


first :— 
fe, 8, r, 1, t,, d’, 8, 1, fe, m, d, r', t, 

10. (a) Distinguish between concrete and abstract numbers, be- 
tween notation and numeration, and explain (as to a child in 
Standard IL.) the reason for the process of short division (e.g., 
5678 ~ 3). Ans. 18923. 

(4). How would you find the G.C.M. of two numbers which can 
easily be resolved into simple factors (¢.g., 1848 and 2079)? Ex- 
plain why your answer is the greatest common measure. 

Ans. 231. 

11. Express, in fractions, the relation of 7 miles 4 fur, 30 poles, 

to 9 miles 1 fur. 25 poles 2 yds. 1 ft. 6 ins. Ans. }§ and ‘825. 


12. (Men only.) Write out Euclid IT. 1. 

T is any point within a parallelogram PQRS, and lines are drawn 
from it to the angles. Show that the triangles TPQ, TRS are to- 
gether equal to the triangle PQR. 

(Women only.) What is the most economical mode of cooking 
meat? Give your reasons, and describe the process, 


13. (Aen only.) f+5= 1; Pn? oes, 


att, salt. 
Ans. ome sao 





(Women only.) Give an account of the materials, preparation, 
and cooking of an economical dinner for a schoolmistress living 





saving? Describe particularly the mode of investment by which 





alone. 
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14. (Afen only.) Reduce to lowest terms— 


(a) z+ = +3 
— oo Ans. ~. 
+243 
a 
(2) ox — 35y—6rtyt 4, 3xt— Dt 
Ox + 20y + 27a1yt 3xt + 4yt 


(Woemn only.) What are the symptoms respectively of measles, 
small-pox, scarlatina, whooping-cough, and typhus fever? State 
generally what you believe to be the best precautions and preserva- 
tives against infection. 

15. (4fen only.) A map is drawn on a scale of } in. to the square 
mile, and is 6 ft. 5 ins. long and 3 ft. 6 ins. broad. Find the area 
of a map drawn on a slate which is 15 ins, long and 6 ins. broad on 
the largest scale which the slate will permit. Find also the scale on 
which it is drawn, Ans, 66 sq. ins. ; xox in. to sq. mile. 





(Women only.) Give directions for cutting out a shirt for a 
labouring man’s son aged 7 years, and state the quantity, quality, 
and price of the most suitable material for the purpose. 


16. Give scripture proofs of the various articles of ‘My duty 
towards my neighbour.’ 
17. Write out the Order of Morning and Evening Prayer. 


—_—<oo—— 


RECENT EXAMINATION OF A PROVINCIAL SCHOOL. 


Inspection lasted two days. H.M.I. arrived at 
9.30 prompt. He heard a song, after which Stan- 
dards I, and II. were sent into the class-room. Work 
began with the upper classes. Standard III. was 
first lettered A and ZB. A’s took sums, J’s dic- 
tation. Same process was taken in Standards IV., 
V., and VI, 

For Standard IIL, reading and recitation, the 
class was divided into three groups. The inspector 
chose one group, and the teacher took another. 
These two groups took reading. The third group 
took recitation. The three Upper Standards all 
took reading and poetry. Standards IV. and V., 
geography, were reserved for the second day, as 
well as the whole of Standards I. and II. work. 
Standards I. and II. were. sampled much the same 
as Standard III. The teacher was given the choice 
of one group out of three for reading in both classes. 





STanDarD I. 


Arithmetic. 
496 
843 
74 Take 16 from 100. Ans. 84. 
= From 406 take 207. Ans. 199. 
97° _— 
2,957 
Writing. 
One day Frank saved a poor bird. 
Reading. 
75 (Star readers). 
Grammar. 
Subjects : Simple questions and examples. 
Geography. 


The teacher questioned on the plan of school. 

The inspector questioned on the cardinal points. 
Where does the sun rise? Where does the moon 
rise? Why does the sun appear first in the east? 
Scholars were then shown a physical map of Eng- 
land (no names), and questioned on mountains, 
rivers, and towns. ‘Towns marked by a dot. 





Singing. 
Modulator exercises. 


Stanparp II. 
Arithmetic. 
From 40,906 take 4,249. Ans. 36,657. 
Multiply 57,578 by 118 = 6,676,204. 
Divide 80,020 by 7 = 11,431 + 3. 
Writing. 

‘He heard the birds singing in the trees, and saw 
the butterflies flitting from flower to flower. Every- 
thing tempted him to loiter by the way.’ 

Reading. 
Oriel Geographical, page 40. 
Grammar. 

Subject and Predicate. Questioned particularly 
on subject understood, as ‘Jack, come here.’ Also 
on two subjects having a common predicate, as ‘ Jack 
and Jill went up the hill.’ Also on verbs. 

Geography. 

Teacher questioned on definitions : Ocean, river, 
river-basin, confluence, chain of mountains, bays, &c. 
Inspector asked for the flattest part of the earth. 
How many axis in an equator? Why are we colder 
in winter than in summer? What ocean do we 
cross to get to America? 


Stanparp III, 
Arithmetic. 
& ses & 
(1) 1,932 16 
. 62 II! 
207 12 I 
13,099 0 9} 
15 2 
__!19 Sf 
15,304 5 Of 
& & @ 
(2) 15,209 II 7 
6,317 II of 
8,891 19 Ot 

(3) 231,609 + 129 = 1,792 + 31. 

(4) Three boys went to the seaside. One boy had 
ss. 6d., another had 6s. 8d., the third boy had 7s. 10d. 
They _ 15s. 10d. What did they bring back? 
= 4S. 2d, 





Grammar. 

Simple questions on analysis. 

Geography. 

First questioned on their native country. Its chief 
towns, manufactures, and boundaries. Next ques- 
tioned on the Lancashire and Yorkshire industries. 
Next on the S. coast of England. Chief towns 
betwcen N. Foreland and Dungeness? Between 
Dungeness and Beachy Head? For what is Brighton 
noted? Name the Islands of the English Channel. 


Dictation. 


Sranparp III. 
Mental. 


1 lb. of tea at 2d. an ounce? At 3d. per ounce 
3.lbs. of butter at 1s. 6d.; what change out of 5s. 


,_ > ~*~ 


~~ WTss -| 
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Threepenny pieces in 2 florins? How many six- 
pences in 3 half-crowns? Fivepences in a crown? &c. 


Dictation. 


‘One dark night the watchmen at a small village 
on one of our coasts heard the whining of a dog. 
They went out to the dog, and having tied a lantern 
to his neck they followed him to the beach. There 
they found a woman and her child, a little girl two 
years old, stretched on the sand, and, as it seemed to 
them, all but dead.’ 


Stanparp IV. 
Arithmetic. 
£631 14s. 6d x 83. Ans. 53,097 5s. 23d. 
96,382 + 127. Ans. 759+ 5S. 
3 tons 3 lbs. to ozs. Ans. 107,568 ozs. 


A cannon ball travels 1,452 ft. in a second. How 
many seconds will it take to travel 5} miles? 
Ans, 20 secs. 





Dictation. 
An unseen piece. 


Grammar. 

Sentences from poetry for analysis. 

Geography. 

Set out from Liverpool for a voyage up the west 
coast of Scotland, touching first at Isle of Man (towns 
and hills). From the Isle of Man up the North 
Channel, up the Clyde as far as Glasgow. Ques- 
tioned on the isles and sounds between the isles. 
What is a favourite resort for tourists? (Oban). 
Up to Cape Wrath. Referred to the old Norse- 
men. Teacher questioned on east coast of Scotland. 
Inspector then took the map of Australia. Bounded 
by what oceans? Capital of West Australia? Port 


for Perth? What part has most lakes? Principal 
rivers, openings, and productions ? 
STANDARD V. ’ 


Arithmetic. 
(1) £3 10s. 10d. buys 17 yards of carpet. 
much will £2 18s. 4d. buy? Ans. 14 yds. 
(2) ¢+e—-t=65- 
(3) 6,907 @ £27 17s. 94d = £192,633 17s. O}d. 
(4) Aman earns £2 12s. 6d. per week. He spends 


12s. per week, and his lodgings cost him &I 10s. 
What can he save in a year? = £27 6s. od. 


& &. 
8,697 16 
385 12 
4607 8 
5,893 19 
6,724 16 
836 2 
927 18 7} 
8,644 16 6 
4560 12 8} 
789 17,7 
33,825 2 2} 
Composition. 
‘One day two men went out for a day’s shooting. 
One of them had a gun licence, but the other had 


How 


d. 
Tot. 6} 
7 
8t 
84 
6 















not. Things went on very well with them, and they 
had an excellent day’s sport. Towards the close of 
the day, however, a keeper appeared in sight. 
Things now looked very serious. After a moment's 
thought, however, the man who had the licence 
hurriedly whispered some instructions to his friend, 
and then set off at a quick run. The keeper gave 
chase, and after a stiff run of a mile or so, overtook 
the mah. “Now I’ve got you,” said the keeper 
sternly ; “‘ where is your licence?” “ Here it is,” was 
the reply. “Then why on earth did you run?” said 
the keeper in astonishment. ‘ Why, you see, it’s the 
other chap that has no licence,” was the reply; “and 
I wanted to give him a chance to run.””’ 


STanpaRpD V. 
Geography.—British Empire. 
India. The boundaries on the north? 
mountain in the Himalayas? What rivers rise in 
those mountains? Questioned very closely on the 
Ganges. What are the chief tributaries? Where is 
Delhi? Cawnpore? Lucknow? For what are they 
noted? What is the favourite health resort of the 
English inhabitants? What are the Sunderbunds? 
Cape Colony. The boundaries, and chief physical 
features? What are the most important produc- 
tions? Who were the former possessors? From 
what does the Orange River derive its name? Who 
are the Boers? Most southerly Cape? 


Highest 


Grammar. 
Questioned first by the teacher. 


Parsed and analysed, the following :—- 
‘We came here in good time this morning.’ 


Music. Division III. 

[1 31.2 3] [1 se 6s dd [1 : : | 
Ja edde- [2 ddeda [t+ 3 | 
Ear Tests. 
dro s fn ltd sn dd 


PAPERS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 


BY JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.SC., F.C.P., ETC. 
Principal, Free Church Training College, Aberdeen. 





OBJECT LESSONS AND INTRODUCTIONS. 


An Object Lesson is a lesson on an object. 

This is a tolerably clear, indeed a self-evident, 
proposition to everybody but a pupil teacher. He 
isn’t quite sure about it. You see his School 
Management book tells him about so many kinds of 
lessons—model lessons, criticism lessons, collective 
lessons, gallery lessons, object lessons, demonstration 
lessons, conversational lessons—and they all seem so 
much like one another after all, that he gets callous, 
and doesn’t care. They're all alike to him—intro- 
duction, heads, matter, method—there you are, same 
old thing, you can call them what you like. 

For the present we'll stick to the object lesson, 
and, as the pupil teacher dearly loves a definite rule, 
I shall lay down two rules by which one may know an 
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object lesson. First, it is a lesson on an object; 
secondly, it does not need an introduction. A lesson 
on Magna Charta is an object lesson ; a lesson on the 
Character of King F ohn isn't. 

The second point, the absence of introductions, 
will be a severe blow to the ordinary pupil teacher, 
for he dearly loves his ‘introduction.’ He'll go a 
long way to get a good one—in fact, the longer the 
better. Before we come to the really high-class in- 
troduction, let us take an ordinary, or every-day one. 

‘As I was coming to school this morning I passed 
a fruiterer’s shop. Now can any of you tell me what 
I saw in the window?’ 

‘ Apples.’ 

‘Apples, yes. Anything else ?’ 

‘ Pears.’ 

‘Pears, yes. Anything else ?’ 

‘ Oranges.’ 

‘Oranges, quite right. Anything else ?’ 

And so on the chorus goes, through figs, goose- 
berries, cherries, nuts, cocoa-nuts, peaches; but 
nothing can stop the ever-recurring ‘ anything else ?’ 

Finally the fruits give out, and the teacher con- 
cludes by saying: 

‘Well, our lesson to-day is about the apple.’ 

Then he does what he should have done at first— 
he produces an apple, and goes on to talk about it. 

Everybody will think this is a caricature of the 
pupil teacher—everybody, that is, who knows nothing 
about it. All who have had anything to do with the 
training of pupil teachers will admit the weary reality 
of this mill-horse round. 

Of all the kinds of lessons mentioned above, the 
object lesson is the one usually put into the hands of 
the pupil teacher. This is, perhaps, why he is so 
much ashamed of it. Not so much of the lesson, 
maybe, as of the object. See how carefully he hides 
it before the lesson begins, and, above all, what 
pains he takes to avoid all mention of it in his in- 
troduction. The point of honour seems to be to 
begin as far away from the object as possible, and to 
work round to it, the crowning triumph being to 
get the children to name it before it is produced for 
inspection. 

Introductions of this kind are first-rate things to omit. 

They are supposed to arouse interest, and in many 
cases they certainly do, but not the kind of interest 
the teacher desires. He wants the pupils to be in- 
terested in the object on which the lesson is to be 
given. The introduction usually draws off the atten- 
tion to the unprofitable question, ‘ What in the world 
canit be about to-day ?’ 

I have seen a girl hold out her closed hand to her 
class and ask— 

‘Can any of you tell me what I hold in my hand ?’ 

There could be no doubt about the interest this 
question aroused. Several sensible enough guesses 
were made; these were followed by some wild 
‘shots’; then came the silence of exhaustion. But 
the interest remained unabated, and only flagged 
when she opened her hand, and showed a nutmeg. 

It might just as well have been a cherry, a thimble, 
or a dog’s tooth—all of which had been guessed— 
for all that the children had to guide them. The 
important thing to notice is, that once they knew it 
was a nutmeg, they were quite satisfied. The in- 
terest that should have been reserved for the ques- 
tions, ‘ What is a nutmeg? What is it used for?’ etc., 








had been stupidly squandered over the silly question, 
‘ What can it be that she has in her hand?’ 

Another common but somewhat better form of 
introduction is to begin giving, bit by bit, the 
description of the object, stopping now and again 
to see if anyone knows what the object is that is 
being talked of. Those who know the parlour game 
called ‘ Lights,’ will see that this sort of introduction 
is played in exactly the same way. 

Its advantage is that it compels the children to 
think of the gualities of the object; its defect is that 
its sole aim is to get the children to name a certain 
word. This worship of the word is the most deadly 
blunder a teacher can make. The /Aimg must come 
first. Till the child knows the thing he has no need 
for, or pleasure in, the word. To get pupils to name 
a thing which is so unknown to them as to require 
a lesson devoted to its explanation, is too silly to 
require serious arguments against it. 

An object is its own best introduction. 

In a moral lesson, or a lesson on some abstract 
principle, it is different. You may begin then with 
a story, or some other illustration, and th+ lesson 
may be half finished before the exact subject may be 
made manifest. But in an object lesson there is 
always sufficient interest in the object or picture to 
keep things going, and since one of the main pur- 
poses of the lesson is to cultivate the powers of 
observation, it is. manifest that the sooner the object 
is produced the better. 

To teach a child that Honesty is the best policy, it 
may be necessary to attract him by a good anecdote. 
A pair of nut-crackers needs no such outside aid to 
make it interesting. 

To say that an introduction to an object lesson is 
always unnecessary does not imply that it is always 
wrong. There are cases in which a lesson can be most 
fitly introduced by a reference to a previous lesson. 
A lesson on a Chinaman, for example, may be very 
pleasantly introduced by referring to a previous 
lesson on tea, just as a lesson on tea may be easily 
led up to by recalling a preceding lesson on a China- 
man. Only, the connection should not be made by 
means of a conundrum after this fashion :— 

* Now, you had a lesson on a Chinaman last Wed- 
nesday. Well, can you tell me what a Chinaman 
takes ?’ 

In the case to which I refer the answer Zea was at 
once obtained, to the great satisfaction of the teacher, 
who thought she had done rather a clever thing. 
No doubt a Chinaman takes tea, but he also takes 
rheumatism, and pretty much anything else he can 
lay his hands on, if we are to believe our traders. 
The connection should have been made by a refer- 
ence, not by a leading question. 

If there is to be an introduction, let it be one in- 
volving some relation of cause and effect. 

A lesson on the camel, for example, may be well 
introduced by pointing on the map to the two ex- 
tremities of the Sahara, and asking how a traveller 
could make the journey from the one point to the 
other. Since all the peculiarities of the camel’s 
structure are definitely related to the desert life, the 
problem suggested would at once bring the chil- 
drens’ minds to the consideration of the real subject 
of the lesson. Such an introduction is therefore 
quite legitimate. It is, in fact, a part of the lesson. 
and not an introduction in the usual sense at all. 
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The object is not to get the pupils to say the word 
‘camel,’ but to get them to trace the relation between 
the camel’s -structure and its mode of life. Another 
legitimate way of introducing the same lesson would 
be to give the class the ‘Ship of the desert’ name, 
and work out the explanation. 

Since, then, object lessons may have, though they 
do not need to have, introductions, it is obviously very 
important to know a good introduction when we see 
one. Fortunately, pupil teachers themselves supply 
an almost infallible means of detecting a bad intro- 
duction. Most pupil teachers spend far too much 
time in their introduction, which therefore bulks too 
largely in the lesson. In fact the lesson is usually 
comparable to a wasp, being divided into two por- 
tions of unequal size—the introduction being usually 
(but not always) the smaller. 

The bridge that joins these two parts is most inte- 
resting from its uniformly similar nature. It consists 
almost invariably of the words : 

‘Well, our lesson for to-day is on the So-and-so.’ 

Let this be the pupil-teacher’s danger-signal. 
Whenever he uses it he is confessing that the two 
parts of his lesson have no real connection. The 
introduction has got the pupils to say the desired 
word; and ‘ Well, our lesson,’ etc., is the relieved 
cry of the pupil-teacher, who is now in a position to 
go on with his work. All that has gone before has 
been wasted time, and wasted interest. The lesson 
should begin only when the teacher says ‘Our 
lesson,’ etc. 

If introduction and lesson are so intimately con- 
nected that it is impossible to say where the one 
stops and the other begins, you are all right. If you 


can clearly distinguish between them, and need the 


‘Well, our lesson,’ etc., to join them, lop off the in- 
troduction and you are all right once more. 
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For particulars of the List of Chemicals and PRACTICAL 
TEACHER Set of Apparatus for working the experiments 
referred to in these lessons see numbers for January and 
February 1893. 


LESSON X.—Sulphur Dioxide. 


IN our last lesson we discussed the solid element Sulphur, 
and we were interested in studying the effect of heat upon. 
Now, suppose we had burnt it instead of heating it, what 
would have been the difference? You hesitate, so we had 
best proceed to do the deed. Arthur shall melt and Charlie 
burn. What can you now say, Arthur? If you had not 
shown us that melting was simply a change of form, I should 
have said that | had formed a new substance, and I feel sure 
that Charlie has formed a new substance, because such a 
peculiar smell is given off ; besides, in our oxygen lesson | now 
remember that burning S produces sulphur oxide. Yes, and 
as there are at least two oxides of S, we must distinguish 
between them. Where does the O come from to form the 
oxide? From the air. What about the supply then? Is it 
limited or unlimited? Unlimited, sir, is it not? Supposing 





this to be true, and supposing that SO, and SO, aré the two 
oxides in question, which one ought to be formed when S 
burns in an unlimited supply of air? I should say SOs, sir ; 
but you have already told us that it is SO,, so you have 
some explanation to give us. You are right, Tom, and here it 
is. We suppose that the trioxide is formed, but being a very 
unstable body it is, at the moment of formation, decomposed 
by the heat into SO, and O, hence the anomaly of the forma- 
tion of the lower oxide when we should expect the higher. 
Can you collect this SO, Annie? Yes, sir. What! in a 
pure condition? Think a minute. I see what you mean, 
sir, it will be mixed with air. Quite true, and we must devise 
a means of preparing the gas free from air before we com- 
mence our examination of its properties. What sulphur 
compounds are most common? Very good, you have given 
me the reply I wanted, Frank. Sulphuric acid is a very 
common substance, and it is readily decomposed by certain 
metals in such a way as to yield the dioxide. Here is the 
apparatus figured on the board, and al you have to do is to 
place within the flask some strong H,SQ,, and either some 





Cu SO, + 2H,0 aa SO,. 


copper, mercury, or carbon, and the SO, will be evolved. 
From the position of the gas jar you will perceive that we are 
about to collect by downward displacement of air. Why? 
Because, sir, the gas is soluble in water and heavier than 
air. Can anyone tell me what SO, is used for? 1 think you 
all must have heard of people burning S in their houses. 
You tell us, Willie. It is used as a disinfectant, sir, to 
ae houses after fevers. That is perfectly true; and now 

ow do you think it can do this. Go on, Trixie. Fevers are 
due to the growth of a plant, the germs of which are very 
numerous in the air of an infected district. The sulphur 
dioxide kills these germs, and so prevents the spread of the 
disease. That is very nicely answered. Now to our jar. 
You take the first, Ernest, and just co with it what you will. 
Ah! I see, you are going to apply a lighted taper, and you 
see that it goes out, teaching you what? That SO, will not 
support the combustion of acandle. Very true; but do not 
let it be forgotten that this really means that combination 
between the C, O and H of the taper and SO, does not take 
place readily. Combustion, as we have already said, is simply 
energetic chemical combination. Now for your jar, Trixie. 
Pour some water into it; shake sharply, with your hand 
completely over the mouth, and tell us what you notice. My 
hand is drawn downwards, sir, proving that the gas has been 
dissolved. All very true, and now proceed to pour in some 
blue litmus solution. What for, John? ‘lo test for an acid, 
sir. Right; and see, it is an acid solution, and I should wish 
you to remember carefully the fact that SO., when added to 
water, forms with it an acid which is called sulphurous acid. 
Such an oxide, which when added to water forms therewith 
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an acid, we call what, Laura? An anhydride, sir. Perfectly 
correct, and here is the equation which represents the 


reaction— 
H,O + SO, = H,SO3. 


Water and sulphur dioxide yield sulphurous acid. Now 
comes your turn, John. Your task is to immerse these 
violets in a jar of the acid, to put a plate over the mouth of 
the jar, and await the result. What can you tell us? That 
SO, is a bleacher, for the violets have lost their colour. Very 
true ; now let me tell you something. Chlorine is the most 
commonly used bleacher, for its effects are more lasting than 
SO,, but with straw, wool, and silk we cannot use chlorine, 
and so these bodies are bleached with SO,. Can you, Willie, 
see anything in this old straw hat, this bit of old flannel and 
this old silk handkerchief which exhibits the weakness of SO, 
as a bleacher? Well, sir, I notice that they are all quite 
ycllow, whereas when new they must have been white, and I 
suppose the yellowing is due to the partial failure of the 
bleaching agent. Very nicely put; and now, John, put your 
violets in this bleacher of weak acid. Why, they are chang- 
ing colour again, sir. Yes, and that is just what always takes 
place in bleaching by sulphur dioxide, hence the temporary 
nature of the whiteness of straw, silk and flannel. 

Now let us bring our lesson to an end by summing up 
what we have learnt about SO,. 

(1) When S burns in air or O, the lower oxide (SO,) and 
not the higher (SO,) is formed. 

(2) This body is a gas with a suffocating odour, soluble in 
water, with which it forms sulphurous acid (H,SO;), a non- 
supporter of combustion. 

(3) It is used as a disinfectant, and as a bleacher for straw, 
silk, and wool: its bleaching effect is only temporary. 

(4) It is best prepared from H,SOQ, by the action of copper. 

To this let us add that it is one of the most easily liquefied 
gases. ; 


ese 


NOTES ON QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


(Subject set for Certificate Exam., Christmas 1893.) 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 
Double Graduate in Mental Science. Author of * Mental Science 
and Logic for Teachers,’ ete. Co-Director of the Birkbeck 
Training Classes, and Lecturer therein on School Method. 





IV.—JACOTOT. 


Lire.—Born at Dijon 1770. Was an adept at 
self-teaching. Must have made great progress, as 
when only twenty-five he became sub-director of the 
Polytechnic School, and later on Professor of the 
‘Method of Sciences’ at Dijon, where his views first 
began to secure attention. His plan was (1) a 
simple statement of his subject, with its leading 
divisions; then, (2), full, free discussion by his 
students, who, looking upon the subject from many 
points of view, thus obtained a firm grasp of 
it. Thoroughness was the watchword here, and 
free questiuning was greatly relied on to ensure 
this, the Professor, by suitable leading questions, 
keeping the student on the right scent. The same 
method was pursued by Jacotot when he became 
Professor of Ancient and Oriental Languages, of 
Mathematics and of Roman Law. In 1818 he became 
Professor of the French Language and Literature 
at Louvain, having been compelled to leave France 
on account of his feeling against the Bourbons. 
Here it was that he had to teach a class, many 
members of which, being Flemings, could not 
understand his language. His way out of this diffi- 
culty was to supply his students with copies of 





Fénélon’s Télémaque, in French, with a translation 
on the next page, by which means he caused them 
to learn French. Towards the end of his career 
Jacotot was permitted to return to France, living 
first at Valenciennes and then at Paris, working 
always with unexampled enthusiasm for the intel- 
lectual emancipation of his fellows. His reputation, 
and that of his system, at first very great, gradually 
diminished, until at the present time very little is 
heard of either. What success he attained to was 
due, in his opinion, to the fact that his pupils 
‘learnt entirely by the effort of thar own minds.’ Jacotot’s 
aphorisms must not be taken literally, as they are 
overstatements, which, however, contain a large 
element of truth and wisdom in them. 


(1.) All human beings are equally capable of learning. 


This simply means that dogged determination can 
accomplish much, and that genius consists in the 
infinite capacity for taking pains. 


(2.) Everyone can teach ; and, moreover, can teach that 
which he does not know himself. 


‘Teach’ here simply means ‘cause to learn,’ and is 
a very narrow explanation of the term, to prove 
which Quick divides subjects of instruction into (a) 
facts ; (6) reasonings or generalisations from facts, i.e. 
science, etc.; (c) art. He next proves in order that 
with respect to each of these departments the teacher 
cannot teach what he does not know. As to (a), the 
gist is in the following passage: ‘Jacotot did not 
teach facts of which he was ignorant, except in the 
sense in which the parent who sends his boy to 
school may be said to teach him. All Jacotot did 
was to direct the pupil to learn, sometimes in a very 
awkward fashion, gg somebody else’ ; (cf. the footnote 
on a ‘Westphalia ham.’) With respect to those 
simplest impressions—which can only be obtained 
first hand from contact with things, the teacher may 
suggest suitable experiments, which will put the 
learner in the position to best obtain those ulti- 
mate sensations, and this is the nearest approach to 
an instance of the truth of Jacotot’s contention. As 
for facts which cannot be obtained in this way by 
direct experience (intuition), ‘a Newton is helpless 
either to find them out or to teach them to others 
without knowing them’ (cf Tavistock). As to (é) 
(science), ‘the teacher may join his pupils in investi- 
gating principles, when he must (1) keep with him, 
or (2) go ahead of him. In the first case he is 
simply a fellow pupil, or in the second case he 
merely teaches him what he knows.’ In (c) (art), 
success depends on rightly directed practice. If the 
teacher cannot perform the exercises he gives his 
pupils,he must know how they should be done. Hence 
Jacotot’s position, which presupposes complete igno- 
rance on the part of the teacher, is untenable. 

The gold of Jacotot’s statement, when separated 
from the dross, rests in the fact that it enforces the 
practice of self-activity in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, for ‘the master can no more think or practise, 
or see for his pupil, than he can digest for him or 
walk for him. The pupil must owe all to his own 
exertions, which it is the function of the master to 
encourage and direct’ (Jos. Payne). Hence the most 
didactic teaching is the most stupid, for it simply 
concerns itself with pouring in knowledge, without 
regarding the exercise and perfection of those 
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powers the seeds of which are the child’s birthright 
and heritage. By judicious superintendence the 
teacher may, and often does, train faculties which 
he himself does not possess; for ‘training is the 
cultivation bestowed on any set of faculties with the 
object of developing them, and to train a faculty 
you must set it to work, and as Joys’ minds are some- 
thing more than their memories, the master must aim at 
something more than causing his pupils to remember 
facts.’ This Jacotot recognised, and this he expressed 
in the grandiloquent language of the aphorism 
under discussion. 

(4.) Tout e¢ dans tout (all is in all). The best 
construction to put upon this is that it expressed 
(vaguely, it is true) the exceedingly important fact 
of the association of ideas. ‘All knowledge is con- 
nected together: there are a thousand links by which 
we may bring into connection the different subjects 
of knowledge. If, by means of these links, we can 
attach in our minds the knowledge we acquire to the 
knowledge we already possess, we shall learn faster 
and more intelligently, and at the same time have 
a much better chance of retaining our new acquisi- 
tions. The memory is assisted even by artificial as- 
sociation of ideas, much more by natural.’ For ‘tout 
est dans tout,’ then, read ‘all knowledges are con- 
nected.’ For this reason ‘il faut apprendre quelque 
chose, et y rapporter tout le reste’ (something must be 
thoroughly learnt and everything else must be linked 
with that). Hence the choice of a model book which 
was to be the ‘something.’ With Jacotot this was Télé- 
maque and the quantity to be committed to memory 
was no less than six books—an excessive quantity. 
This plan was followed by Ascham, Ratke, and 
Comenius, but not nearly so much memory work was 
required. Indeed, Ascham condemns memorising 
as the be-all and end-all of learning. Thus ‘their 
whole knowledge, by learning without the book, was 
tied only to their tongue and lips, and never ascended 
up to the brain and head, and, therefore, was soon 
spit out of the mouth again. They learnt witkout 
book everything. Zhey understood within the book little 
or nothing, t.e., only the verbal memory was called 
into play, the understanding being ignored.’ This 
was not the case with Jacotot, for he would have 
everything thoroughly understood as well as memo- 
rised. 


Model book may be studied-— 


(1.) On Ratke and Hamilton plan, viz., read 
through rapidly again and again ; 

(2.) On Ascham’s: each lesson to be thoroughly 
mastered and read in various ways a dozen 
times at least ; 

(3.) On Jacotot’s: begin each time at the begin- 
ning and advance a little further each 
time. 


This plan is impracticable. Moreover, Jacotot 
laboured under a delusion (which was the cause of 
his attaching so much importance to verbalism) 
when he contends that ‘ we are learned not so far as 
we have learned, but only so far as we remember. He 
ignores the all-important fact that in learning we (1) 
exercise and so develop faculty, mind, power, 
which will remain as a permanent possession or 
endowment, and (2) we acquire and store up know- 
ledge. It is evident that failure in (2) has nothing 
whatever to do with failure in (1). This does not 








mean that we should learn in order that we may 
later on forget, z.c., im spem future oblivionis,and care 
should be taken to retain permanently what has 
been once memorised in order to make the memory 
a storehouse of such facts as are good material for 
the other powers of the mind to work upon; that 
the facts may serve this purpose they must be 
such as the mind can thoroughly grasp and handle, 
and such! as can be connected together. This is 
greatly neglected in our teaching, and a continuity 
should be aimed at in all subjects as a first con- 
sideration, Jacotot taught us how to avoid this waste, 
and enacted perfect familiarity within a narrow 
range. This gives confidence and ensures further 
progress. To carry out his system the steps are as 
follows: (1) Learn something; (2) Repeat; (3) 
Reflect ; (4) Verify. 

How Jacotot taught Reading.—Words were first learnt 
on the look and say system, then analysed into sylla- 
bles and letters, As soon as a sentence is learnt it is 
copied out in small-hand, and the scholar transcribes 
it from this copy. Pupil must correct himself, guided 
thereto by questions. The observing powers are 
trained, as well as a knowledge of reading and 
writing being acquired. ‘For the mother tongue, 
a model book is chosen and thoroughly learned, 
sentence by sentence being learnt by heart, and 
frequent questioning ensures that a thorough grasp 
of the purport, as well as of the sound, of the words 
is obtained.’ ‘The training which the mind under- 
goes in the process of thoroughly mastering it, the 
acts of analysis, comparison, induction and deduction 
performed so frequently as to become a second 
nature, cannot but serve as an excellent preparation 
for the subsequent study of English literature’ 
(Payne). Note carefully that the method followed is 
that ‘by which young children and self-taught men 
teach themselves, the progress being (1) from objects 
to definitions, (2) from facts to reflections and theories, 
(3) from examples to rules, and (4) from particular 
observations to general principles. In a word, it is 
the inductive method, or method of investigation 
(the so-called natural method of Spencer and that 
ilk), which tends to set the learner in the track of 
invention, and to direct him into those paths in 
which the author has made his own discoveries’ 
(Burke). 

In conclusion, we may say that Jacotot was a man 
who saw at least part of that truth which is crystaliz- 
ing into the ‘ New Education’ spoken of in this place 
last month, for he was for self-activity and develop- 
ment, even if he did approximate in practice too 
closely to the old school of thought which took 
memory as the whole mind. 


QUESTIONS. 


N.B. The writer will gladly examine and correct, 
free of charge, any answers to the following ques- 
tions that may be sent to him. A post will be saved 
by directing to 31, Park Hall Road, East Finchley, 
London, N. 


(1.) What does Locke say about (a) writing; 
(4) physical education? 

2.) Give some proof of the statement proving 
that, with Locke, learning is the last and least 
part in education. What, then, is the first and 
greatest part? 
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(3.) What qualifications had Locke for posing 
as an educational reformer ? 

(4.) Give a brief outline of Pestalozzi’s life. 

(5.) State what you know of ‘Leonard and 
Gertrude.’ 

(6.) Describe the progress of the Stanz experi- 
ment. What were its results ? 

(7.) Institute a comparison between Pestalozzi 
and Froebel. 

(8.) Say what you can of the first Kinder- 
garten. 

(9.) What are the ‘Gifts,’ and what purpose 
are they intended to serve ? 

(10.) It is said that the Kindergarten principle 
can be applied toall schools. Discuss this state- 
ment. 

(11.) Why does Quick call Jacotot a method- 
iser ? 

(12.) What were the bad points in Jacotot’s 
system ? 

(13.) What were the good points in his 
system ? 


Students who are taking ‘Spencer’s Education’ 
are advised to see the articles which appeared in the 
issues of ‘Tue Practicat Tracuer’ for October, 
November, and December 1892, wherein will be 
found ‘Notes and Questions’ on the work set for 
this year on the book in question. 


TEACHING NOTES ON ‘ THE LIFE AND DUTIES 


OF THE CITIZEN.’ 


By the authors of * Hughes's Constitutional Reader: a Series of 
Lessons on the Life and Duties of the Citizen.’ (Published by 
Joseph Hughes & Co., Pilgrim Street, E.C.) 


LESSON 1.—Citizensuip. 


I. Derivation and Explanation of Term—i. From 
Latin cimitas, citizenship. The cevitas Romana (right 
of Roman citizenship) conferred upon different towns 
and peoples according to circumstances. The highest 
of these—full Roman citizenship—included many 
privileges, especially that of jus suffragu, or right 


to vote at elections. (List of words derived from 


same root might be given to bring out force of 
meaning ; civil, civic, civilised, &c.). 2. The British 
Empire, to which we all belong, much more exten- 
sive than Roman, even when at zenith of its power 
(map, ‘C. R.’, page 159). Centre in London, but 
extending over whole globe, an empire on which 
sun never sets. Hence importance of our position 
as citizens of this mighty empire. 

II, The Nation and the State.—The State includes 
all those under one government, the nasion those born 
(Latin nafus) from the same race or stock. Under 
one government we may have many different nation- 
alities. The British Empire includes many different 
nationalities (Dutch, French, Italians, Hindoos, 
Chinese, &c., ‘C. R.’, p. 158), but all recognising, 
to a greater or less degree, the power and authority 
of the central government. 


IIT, Civilised and Uncivilised Communities.—In acom- 
pletely uncivilised community (or people) the only 





law recognised is that of ‘might being right.’ Each 
member seeks self-aggrandisement and self-interest 
as far as his own power and influence will allow him. 
In civilised community, on the other hand, the feeling 
of common brotherhood, common interests, common 
weal is recognised. In perfect state of society, which, 
although impossible of realisation, should be aimed 
at, class interest and self-interest should be entirely 
subordinated to interests of whole state. This unity 
of interest may be illustrated in three ways: 

1. Members of a Family working together for common 
interest of all. Authority exercised by parents, 
a by children; love, sympathy, and self-sacrifice 
by all. 

2. Members of a Society with definite aims, common 
desires and mutual benefits. (This may be illustrated 
from any well-known society in neighbourhood or 
from school club. 

3. Members of a Village or town working together 
to secure well-being and happiness of all. 

(N.B. These applications may be made more 
effective by exhibiting the other side of the picture, 
viz., the ill effects following disunion.) 


IV Privileges of Citizens —What do we as citizens 
enjoy, and for what should we be thankful? 


1. Safety of Life and Property. The policemen, the 
army, the navy, the coastguardsmen. Compare 
Engiand in this respect with other countries (banditti 
of Italy, train robbers of America, murderers of 
Eastern countries). 

2. Means of Education and Self-improvement.—Schools, 
libraries, museums, picture galleries. 

3. Share in management of local and imperial affairs. 
(This list may be amplified at teacher’s discretion.) 


V. Duties and Responsibilities of Citizens. 


1. Zo cheerfully obey the laws. 

Example of laws which must be obeyed: Educa- 
tion Acts, Notification of Infectious Diseases, laws of 
order and self-respect. If law seems to press hardly 
upon us, we must still obey it while it zs law, but we 
are not prohibited from using all /aw/ul means to get 
it altered. 

2. To take a living personal interest in civic matters. 

The result of an apathetic spirit among the inhabi- 
tants of any place will result in loss of privileges and 
advantages to all. Many means exist for acquiring 
information upon these points, especially in (a) 
schools, (4) free libraries, (c) political clubs. 

3. Zo work for definite aim, viz., to secure greatest 
good for greatest number. 

4. To respect and honour those who in the past have 
won, for us many honours and privileges we now 
enjoy—George Stephenson, John Bright, Richard 
Cobden, Rowland Hill. 

5. Zo maintain the good name of the country at home 
and abroad, especially in our dealings with those 
unable to maintain for themselves their just rights. 


VI. Concluston.—A_ parish, village, town, county, 
or country has its being in the inhabitants who make 
up its population. The development of privileges 
and advantages is in their hands for good or evil. If 
as citizens they fail to realise this all-important fact, 
the onus of responsibility is on themselves. 
- In connection with this lesson Chapter I. ‘C. R. 
may be read with advantage by the class. 
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LESSON II.—-RepresEnTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


I. Government.—In last lesson we compared a 
people or community with (1) family, (2) society, 
(3) village. In each of these cases there must be 
(1) an authority at the head, (2) laws and regulations 
to be obeyed, (3) a means of punishing those who 
disobey such laws and regulations, or make them- 
selves objectionable to others. Applying this to 
a people, we see the meaning, need, and use of 
government. 


IT. Kinds of Government.—Take case of a society or 
club. Suppose such society for working lads estab- 
lished by gentleman, who supports it entirely from 
his own pocket. He may reserve to himself the right 
of admitting members, of making rules and regu- 
lations, and of expelling whom he chooses. 

He may, and most probably would, place these 
powers in the hands of a committee chosen by 
members from among themselves, stipulating that 
such committee must represent all classes of members 
—the juniors, the seniors, those engaged in manual 
labour, those in offices, etc. Here we have a simple 
example of representative government. 


ITT, Representative Government.—Al\\ our institutions 
of government are representative ; that is, they con- 
sist of members chosen by people themselves. 

1. House of Commons. (Illustrate by reference to 
local member of parliament and any recent elec- 
tion.) 

2. Local Bodies. Town Councils, County Councils, 
District Councils, Parish Councils (last two in pro- 
cess of formation), Local Boards, District Boards 
of Works, Boards of Guardians, Vestries, School 
Boards (Teacher will only select those which exist 
in locality of school.) 


IV. How Representatives are Chosen. By election, 
Candidates for all these offices must fulfil certain 
requirements, and those who receive the greatest 
support chosen to sit on these bodies, . 

Voting done in three ways, 

1. Show of hands (simplest), 

2. Ballot (most common), 

3. Papers left at houses of electors. 

(These three methods may be explained here, or 
they may form the subject ofa separate lesson.) 


V, Advantages of Representative Government, 

1. Stimulating interest of all (on. pudlic grounds, 
not private), 

2. Opinion of ali obtained (hence need for Aealthy 
public opinion), 

3. Cultivating self-reliance, 

4. Procuring efficient management. 


VI, Principles to be recognised, 

1. The majority must rule. 

. All must co-operate for public good, 

. Aims must be intelligent. 

Action of representatives must be watched. 


to 


> Ww 


VII. General Summary. Representative government 
one of greatest advantages of modern civilisation if 
worked on public, intelligent, and universal lines. If, 
on the other hand, narrow and selfish motives are 
allowed to interfere, its efficacy is crippled and 
destroyed. 


Read ‘C.R.,’ Chapters 2 and 3. 


VOL. XIV, 















LESSON III.—Locat Governmentr—Epvucation, 


I. Definition.—Local Government, as distinguished 
from Central Government, deals with management 
of small district or area. Every institution of local 
government is to a greater or less degree connected 
with and subordinate to central government, We 
shall consider it under four chief heads :—Education, 
Health and Comfort, Protection of Life and Property, 
Rating and Expenditure. 


IT. Lotal Bodies concerned in Education, 

1. School Boards chosen triennially by ratepayers 
by ballot’ (cumulative vote). Board formed in first 
case either by (1) vote of ratepayers assembled in 
public meeting called for that purpose; or (2) by 
order of Education Department of Central Govern- 
ment when requisite school places not provided (Ed. 
Act of 1870). 

2. Managers of non- Board Schools chosen according 
to trust deed of the school, but holding no responsi- 
bility outside their own school. (Teacher will point 
out that previous to 1870 this class of school alone 
existed.) 

3. School Attendance Committees. In non-school board 
areas committees representing different parishes 
chosen to carry out compulsory clauses of Ed. Act 
(Lord Sandon’s Act, 1876). For this purpose they, 
or School Boards where they exist, appoint visitors. 
Local magistrates have power to punish by fine or 
imprisonment parents or guardians failing to comply 
with the law in sending children to school. 


ITI. Work of the School Board. 

1. To provide necessary free elementary school 
accommodation. 

2. To equip schools with teachers, approved of or 
certificated by the Education Department, and to 
provide apparatus, etc. 

3. To aid the work of education generally. To 
carry out this work yearly grants of money are pro- 
vided by Government, in addition to which School 
Boards supported by rates, non-board schools by 
voluntary contributions. 


IV. Other Means of Education. 

1. Evening Continuation Schools, 

2. Secondary schools (not at present under Govern- 
ment) and Universities (scholarships from ele- 
mentary schools). 

3. Science and Art classes (assisted by Science 
and Art Department), 

4. Technical Classes (Polytechnics). 

5. Free Libraries, 

6. Museums, Picture Galleries, and Art Galleries. 


V. Advantages of Education to the Citizen. 

1. To render him intelligent and capable of fulfil- 
ling duties and responsibilities of citizenship, 

2. To turn his natural abilities to the best advan- 
tage for himself and for the State. 

3. To establish habits of order, self-improvement, 
and self-discipline. 


Read ‘C.R.,’ Chapter 5. 
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OUR 1893 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 


Co-Author of a ‘Manual of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘A Girls’ 
Arithmetic,’ Author of * Elements of English,’ 
‘Entertaining Readers,’ ‘ Historical Readers,’ ete. 


I. LITTLE time now remains wherein to prepare for the fateful 
ordeal. To those who have given the year to examination prepara- 
tion the limited time intervening will present no terrors ; but to 
the procrastinating it will be all too short. These latter, who have 
only commenced study recently, or who have only occupied them- 
selves throughout half-heartedly, are advised not to sit at the 
examination at all. 

On Monday, 11th December, the examination commences. We 
had hoped to have given a time-table of its course, but at the time 
of going to press we have not received it from the Department. 


II. We have, as usual, inserted two sets of test questions per 
year, but the majority of candidates will be better occupied in 
lookiog-up the more important points of the various subjects and in 
making sure of the memory work, rather than in answering ad- 
ditional questions. Attention should now be especially given to— 

(a) Theoretical School Management. 


(4) Intervals in Music. 


(c) The notes and text of the English, French and Latin, etc. 
authors, 


(¢7) Lines of latitude and longitude in the required maps. 

(ce) Countries affected by current events. 

(/) Constitutional, social, literary, and biographical history. 
(g) Dates. 

(4) Algebra and Mensuration formule. 

(4) Deductions of Euclid. 

(/) Proofs and illustrations of Arithmetical operations. 

(4) Copy-setting if necessary. 


III. Post-orrice Facilities FOR THRIFT—(Continued from 
p. 250). 

Among the manifold and multifarious duties of any civilised 
government, none can rank as more important than the obligation 
to foster and develop prudence and frugality. 

Fortunately, experience has shown that herein national and 
individual interest coincide, and there is scarcely any Department 
so excellently and profitably conducted as the Postal Department in 
its investment section. 

The candidate for a Certificate should also remember that not 
only their inherent merit demands for the Post Office operations his 
highest appreciation and fullest knowledge, but that a Government 
Examiner will be favourably disposed towards any laudation of 
Government schemes by its semi-civil servants, School Teachers. 


(a) //istory.—The initiation of the idea, in 1807, is due to 
Mr. Whitbread, M.P., who foreshadowed the present Post Office 
Savings Bank scheme in a remarkable speech in the Commons 
upon the Poor Laws Amendment Act. 

Next Mr. Sikes, of Huddersfield, caught up the mantle, and suc- 
cessfully demonstrated the possibility of the successful application of 
the conception through the medium of the Post Office Money Order 
Department. 

Then Mr. Chetwynd’s practical knowledge moulded the various 
suggestions into compact and workable forms, and the finishing 
strokes and minute details were elaborated by A/r. Scudamore. 

The business of the Post Office Savings Banks commenced on 
the 16th September 1861, when 300 offices were opened, and 
435 deposits, amounting to £911, were received. But so rapid 
was the progress that at the end of the following year 2,535 offices 
were open, and (including interest) £ 1,698,221 had been paid in. 


(4) Deposits. —The features of a Savings Bank should be:— 

(a) Facility of depositing as regards time, place, and amount. 

(8) Facility of transfer. 

(y) Facility of withdrawal. 

(a) Any person can DEPOSIT one shilling, or a multiple of 
one shilling (to the extent of £30 in one year, or £150 in all) 
at any ofhce in the United Kingdom upon any day (except 
Sunday) until 7 p.m. 





A person can even save a fenny at a time by buying a post- 
age stamp and affixing it to a gratuitously supplied form, and, 
when twelve are thus attached, depositing them as one shilling. 

Since the Assisted Education Act has come into operation, 
ScHOOL PENNY BANKs have wondrously increased. All the 
ordinary forms are supplied free of cost by the Department, 
and the other account books can be obtained from the same 
source for a very few shillings. 

Many Managers and Teachers do not know that a small 
profit can be obtained from a School Penny Bank. This 
arises from the fact that ‘ /nterest is given on every complete 
pound deposited from the first day of the month next following 
the deposit till the 31st December, when such interest is added 
to the principal and begins to carry interest.’ 

Now, in the case of the /ofa/ of the children’s savings paid 
into the Bank, the money earning no interest is never so much 
as £1 for 1 month, whilst each separate child may have nearly 
41 bearing no interest for one month. 

Thus, if 200 children paid in 6d. per week, the total account 
would, after the first month, receive interest on £20 ; after the 
second month, interest on £40; whilst at the end of the 
gth month, before each separate account would begin to earn, 
£180 of the total account would yield 7s. 6d. 


(8) The depositor may TRANSFER the account standing in 
his name into the name of any other person, and he may 
nominate any person to receive his deposits in case of decease, 
and, subject to certain formalities, may authorise them to be 
paid during his life-time to another person. 


(y) Any portion, or the whole, of the deposits may be 
WITHDRAWN free of charge within two days from any office 
in the United Kingdom. 


(c) Jnvestments in Government Stock or Local Loans.—After (or 
before) reaching the £150 maximum, Government Stock or Local 
Loans may be purchased in amounts of not less than one shilling 
or more than £300. Even one shilling’s worth of stock can be 
sold. 

The dividends of such invested stock will be duly accredited to 
the purchaser in his deposit book. 

Interest on the Deposits is calculated at 2} per cent., on the 
Stock at 2} or 2} per. cent., and on the Loans at 3 per cent. 


(d@) Annuities and Assurance.—Immediate or Deferred Annuities 
of not less than £1; nor more than £100, can be purchased on the 
life of any person not less than 5 years old. 

Insurances for £5 can be effected upon children between 8 and 
14 years of age, and for from £5 to £100 on lives between 14 and 
65 years. 

Husband and wife may éach purchase annuities or effect insur- 
ances. 

Any person over 16 years of age may nominate the receiver of 
the insurance money in case of his decease. 

A female aged 24 may secure a deferred annuity of £1, to com- 
mence at 60 (males at 54), by an annual payment for 36 years 
(males 30 years) of 4s. 4d., or by immediate payment of £5 4s. 114. 
(males £3 19s. 10d.). 

The life of any person aged 21 may be insured for £10 by an 
annual payment dan 4d., or by an annual payment until 60 of 
4s. 8d., or by immediate and single payment of £4 4s. od. 


(e) Advantages. —The main advantages of the Post Office schemes, 
in addition to those previously enumerated, are (a) Freedom from 
liability ; (8) Absence of litigation ; (y) Their clearly-defined range; 
(8) Absolute security and responsible management; (e) Their 
accessibility, and (¢) Their freedom from ancillary expenses. Thus, 
there is no charge for bank-book, postage, or receipt stamps. 

In addition, the interest paid by Government goes to its own 
subjects, who become more orderly and patriotic citizens through 
possessing some stake in their country’s security and prosperity. 


IV. PARADISE Lost (Questions already set by Department) :— 
1. Paraphrase lines 975-987, Book II. (1875.) 
2. Analyse oo 345-322, oo vo  (287$-) 
3. Paraphrase ,, 157-169, ,, I. (1876.) 
4. Parse, in the above , the words Cherub, weak, 


Doing, will be, As, contrary, Whom, Which, Shall grieve, 
disturb, (1876.) 


5. Analyse _ lines 615-621, Book I. (1876.) 
6. Paraphrase ,, 329-340, ,, IL (1877.) 


7. Parse, in the above passage, the words What! sit, 
determined, terms, yet, none, Infiicted, to, though, slow, Vet, 
least, doing. (1877.) 
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8. Analyse 
g. Paraphrase ,, 


lines 438-444, Book II. (1877.) 
194-208, ,, I. (1878.) 
10. Parse, in the above passage, the words other, besides, lay, 


rood, whom, Titonian, that, hugest, Him, slumbering, 
Norway, same, as, Moors. (1878.) . 


11, Analyse _ lines 292-298, Book I. (1878.) 

12. Paraphrase ,, 485-495, ,, II. (1879.) 

13. Parse, in the above passage, the words rejoicing, As, 
Ascending, sleeps, snow, chance, fields, that, hill. (1879.) 

14. Explain the following phrases :—fa/pable obscure, inde- 
fatigable wings, the vast abrupt, huge convex of fire, plumd 
‘down, racking whirlwinds, the void profound, obdured breast. 
(1879.) 

15. Give a brief outline of the 2nd Book of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
(1879), (1886). 

16, Paraphrase lines 637 to 649, Book I. (1880.) 

17. Analyse the above passage, and parse Monarch, then, 


secure, concealed, Which, known, provoked, What, but. 
(1880. ) 

18. Describe briefly the ‘argument’ of Paradise Lost, 
Book I. (1880.) 


19. Explain the great consult, in secret conclave, dulcet 
symphonies, prone on the flood, the empyreal substance, in per- 
fect phalanx, satiate fury, (1880.) 

20. What account does Satan give ‘of the new world, and 
new creature to be created, and what course does he propound 
to be pursued? (1880.) 


21. Write an essay on ‘ Zhe Times of Milton,’ or, ‘The 
characters in the Satanic Council as drawn by Milton in 
Book I.’ (1886.) 


22. Parse the following words from lines 768 to 780, Book I., 
As, when, Pour, smoothed, suburb, New, rubbed, expatiate, 
confer, state, so, thick, were straitened, signal, given, Behold, 
but, earth’s, less, smallest, (1886.) 

23. Analyse ‘ ‘* Wherefore cease ye then?” say they who coun- 
sel war.’ (1886.) 


24. Analyse lines 34 to 41, Book I. (1886.) 


25. Derive sovran, ethereal, ammiral, chivalry, squadron, 
affront, empyreal, weltering. (1886.) 


26. Paraphrase lines 549 to 555, Book I. (1886.) 


27. Explain the following passages, and state the circum- 
stances under which they occur :— 
(a} ‘ With these in troop came Ashtoreth.’ 
(6) ‘The Stygian council thus dissolved.’ (1886.) 


. . 

28. ‘ His pride, envy, revenge, obstinacy, despair and impeni- 

tence, are all of them very artfully interwoven,’ Illustrate 
this from the first speech and description of Satan. (1891.) 


29. Say what you know (either by quotation or otherwise) of 
the following ‘ wonderfully poetical strokes’ in the 1st Book :— 

(2) The description of Azazel’s stature, and of the infernal 
standard which he unfurls. 

(4) The description of that ghastly light by wh‘ch the 
fiends appear to one another. 

(c) The shout of the whole host of fallen angels when 
drawn up in battle array. 

(d) The review which the leader makes of his infernal 
army. 

(e) The flash of light which appeared upon the drawing of 
their swords, 

(/) The sudden production of the Pandemonium, and the 

artificial illuminations made in it, (1891.) 

30. Give the argument of the Second Book. Describe how 
Beelzebub acts as a kind of moderator between the two 
opposing parties. (1891.) 

31. How are the diversions of the fallen angels, with the 


particular account of their place of habitation, described? 
(1891.) 


- For THE 1894 CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, Macmillan’s 
Editions of Bacon’s Essays, 3s.; Cowper’s Task, 1s.; Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes, 2s.; Roseberry’s Pitt, 2s. 6d.; Hamlet, 
2s. 6d.; Coriolanus, 2s, 6d.; Julius Caesar, 1s. 9d.; Spenser, 
Is, 6d.; Coming and Passing of Arthur, 2s. 6d.; The Princess, 
3s. 6d. ; can be highly recommended. 








VI. MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 
FEMALE CANDIDATES.—FIRST YEAR. 
I. (75 + 130) — (29 + 16 + 82)? 
2. Add together 3, }, } and 3. 


3. What is the length of the radius of a circle whose circum- 
ference measures 314,159 feet ? 


4. Multiply 2,348 by 25. 


5. What is the difference between the square of 25 and the 
square of 26? 


6. The price of 350 articles at 3}d. each ? 
7. Express in pounds, shillings, and pence (approximately 


and to farthings only) the following amounts: £1°725, 
£634, £25°472, £15°075? 


8. Express decimally to the third place the following sums :— 
£14 7s. 6d., 18s. 3d., £1 18s. 1od., £4 2s. 5d. 
9. What is the price of 3 gross of articles at 7}d. each? 


10. Put into the vacant spaces the numbers needed to com- 
plete these statements of proportion :— 


( ):2§ 3: 22: 36. 
a3 ss 
gd. 78d, s2 ( 
28:7 :: 624 : ( ). 


11. A bookseller allows 25 per cent. discount. 
price will he sell 20 books published at 2s. 6d. each ? 


12. Find the price of 7 lbs, of tea at 14d. per oz. 


13. How many days elapse between the 27th of September 
and the 13th of February (non-inclusive) ? 


14. How many coins, worth 2d. each, could be had in 
change for £4 Ios. ? 


Answers. (1) 78 ; (2) 48; (3) 50,000 ft. ; (4) 58,700; 
(5) 51; (6) £5 2s. 1d. ; (7) Lu 14s. 6d. ; 128, 8d. ; 
£25 9s. 53d. ; £15 1s. 6d. ; (8) 14°375 :£'9125 ; £19416; 
£4'1208 ;_ (9) £13 10s. ; (10) 5; 38; 60; 156; (11) 
£1178. Od; (12) 14s. od. ; (13) 138 ; (14) 480. 


At what 

















MALE CANDIDATES. —FIRsT YEAR. 

I. 2916x is a perfect cube, x = ? 

2. 544 X 875 =? 

3. 063 + “38 =? 

4. ¢ of A’s money = S's ; 3 of B’s = C’s; in all they have 
£760; C’s money =? 

5. 8 tons 8 cwt. 2 qrs. at 8s, 4d. per cwt. =? 

6. 119% =? 

7. 38. 5$d. per day for 365 days = ? 


8. Simple interest on £244 13s. 4d. for three years at 1} 
per cent, per annum = ? 


9. 7*#— 64 =? 
10. Sold goods for 13s. 4}d. and gained 7 per cent, ; cost 
price =? 
11. £6 10s, 6d. expressed as the fraction of £15 4s. 6d =? 
12. The mean proportional between 637 and 468 = ? 
Sr _3—-s 
a 
14. £450 stock is sold for £418 10s. ; price of the stock =? 
Answers. (1) 54; (2) 476,000; (3) ‘162; (4) £40; 
(5) £70 4s. 2d.; (6) 14,161; (7) £63 2s. 34d; (8) 
£9 38. Od. ; (9) 1,105 ; (10) 12s. 6d. ; (11) #; (12) 546; 
(13) yuo (14) £93. 


13. * — =? 














VII. MopEeL ANSWERS. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
FEMALE CANDIDATES.—FIRsT YEAR. 
Candidates may answer ‘ eight’ questions only. 
Tf you answer more than ‘eight’ questions, only the ‘eight’ 
answers coming first on your paper will be revised. 


1. Name the chief demands of the (1) Barons, (2) Clergy, 
(3) Commonalty, in the Great Charter, 


Demands of the Clergy.—‘That the Church of England 
shall be free, and enjoy her rights and liberties inviolable.’ 
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2. What were the chief acts of Edward I., as a conqueror, as a 
legislator ? 


Preemunire ? Say in what reign each was passed. 


the chief demands of the labourers in the next reign. 


One of the most important of these rights was freedom of 
election. 

Demands of the Barons.—(a) That reliefs to be taken from 
the heir of a tenant in capite be limited. 

(4) That no scutage or aid should be imposed without the 
consent of the Barons, except to redeem the King’s person, or 
make his eldest son a knight. 

(c) ‘ The warden of the land of such an heir as shall be under 
age, shall take of the land of such heir only reasonable customs 
and reasonable services, and that without destruction of men 
and things.’ 

Demands of Commonalty.—(a) That no Freeman should be 
— yssessed of his property, outlawed, or imprisoned contrary 
to law. 

(4) That justice should not be sold, delayed, or refused to 
anyone. 

(c) That no one should be fined except by his peers and in 
proportion to his fault. 

(d) That no taxes, save certain therein specified, should be 
granted except by Parliament. 

(ec) That justices should go through each county four times a 
year to try causes. 

(/) That weights and measures should be justly fixed. 

(g) That justice should not be sold, delayed, nor refused to 


anyone, 


(a) He invaded Wales, defeated Llewellyn at Builth, and 
and formally annexed that County by the Statute of Wales, en- 
acted, at Rhuddlan (1284). He declared war with Balliol in 
1296, and defeated the Scotch at Dunbar and Falkirk. In 
1304 Stirling Castle surrendered, and Scotland was finally con- 
quered, only to be lost again by the incapacity of his successor. 


(4) As a legislator :— 

(1) Heconfirmed and established the Great Charter, and 
Charter of Forests. 

(2) By the Statute of Mortmain all estates granted to the 
Church without the King’s licence should be forfeited. 

(3) He limited and established the bounds of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. 

(4) He defined the limits of the temporal courts : those 
of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 

(5) He settled the boundaries and powers of the inferior 
Courts, 

(6) He secured the property of the subject by abolish- 
ing all arbitrary taxes and tallages levied without the 
consent of Parliament, 


Explain the aims of the Statutes of Mortmain, Provisors, and 


Mortmain.—The object of this statute was to prevent lands 
or money being left to religious houses without the King’s 
licence. All estates left to the Church without the King’s-con- 
sent were forfeited (A.D. 1279). 

Provisors.—This statute forbade the presentation of benefices 
by the Pope. It was passed in Edward III.’s reign. 

Premunire,—Passed in the reign of Richard II. (1392). 
Persons who purchased in the Court of Rome or elsewhere 
bulls or other papal instruments, were to be brought before the 
King and his Council to answer for their conduct, and were 
liable to outlawry and loss of lands and goods, 


4 


4. What was the Statute of Labourers? What led to it? Name 


By this statute labourers were ordered to work for anyone 
who required their services at the same rate of wages which 
existed prior to the Plague, Further, they could not seek a 
better market for their labour, but were confined to their own 
parish, Fugitives when caught were branded. 

In this manner they were tied to the Soil. 

‘These Statutes (for there were two, 1349 and 1351) were the 
immediate issue of the Plague. The Black Death had swept 
away one-half of the population, This caused an enormous 
diminution in the supply of free labour, and a consequent rise in 
wages for the remainder. 

In the next reign (Richard II.) matters were brought to a 
crisis by the imposition of the Poll-tax, and hence the Peasant 
Revolt. 

They demanded 

(1) That they should be freed from the Soil ; 
(2) That market dues should be abolished ; 
(3) That **Customary tenants” should become lease- 








holders at 4d. per acre. 









5- Describe the campaign which ended in the battle of Agin. 


court. 


In 1415 Henry V. revived the claims of Edward III. to the 
crown of France, but consented to waive that demand if the 
French would cede to him in full sovereignty the provinces of 
Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Guienne, and Poitou, and 
also allow him to marry Princess Catherine and make him a 
grant of two million crowns. For the sake of peace the 
French finally offered him Aquitaine, and the hand of Catherine, 
together with 800,000 crowns. The English king rejected 
these terms and prepared for war. In less than a week he 
sailed from Southampton with an army of 30,000 men. He 
besieged and took Harfleur, but his losses during the siege from 
sickness and other causes, carried off half his forces. Henry 
endeavoured to retire with his diminished forces by way of 
Calais. He was intercepted at Agincourt by a large French 
army. The English spent the night previous to the battle in 
preparing their arms and in devotion. The French army, 
which numbered 100,000, spent the night in carousal. In the 
battle which ensued, the English won a glorious victory ; ten 
thousand of the enemy being slain. 


6. Give the dates and the occasions of the following treaties :— 


Wallingford, Troyes, Ryswick, Amiens ; and state shortly the terms 
of two of them, 


Wallingford.—The treaty of Wallingford, in 1153, put an 
end to the anarchy which prevailed during the reign of Stephen. 
The castles were to be razed, the crown lands resumed, and 
the foreign mercenaries banished. It also provided for the 
succession of Henry II. on the death of Stephen. 

Troyes, 1420.—This treaty was concluded at the end of 
Henry V.’s French Campaign. Henry was to marry Cathe. 
rine, to govern France in the name of Charles, and on his 
death to succeed him. 

Ryswick, 1697.—Between England, France, Spain, Holland, 
and Germany. William III. was acknowledged King of Eng- 
land, and nearly all the Spanish dominions that had been con- 
quered by France were to be restored. 

Amiens, 1802.—Between England, France, Spain, and Hol- 
land. England surrendered all her conquests acquired during 
the late war, except Ceylon and Trinadad. Malta was to be 
given back to the Knights of St. John. 


7. With what great events in the history of colonization or dis- 


covery are the following names associated:—Penn, Frobisher, 
Raleigh, Cook, Hudson. 


’enn.—In 1682 William Penn, a quaker, crossed the Dela- 
ware into the heart of a primeval forest, and founded Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Frobisher.—In 1576 Frobisher explored the coast of 
Labrador. 

Raleigh.—Sir W. Raleigh founded Virginia in the year 1584. 
The introduction of tobacco and potatoes is connected with 
his name. 

Cook.—In 1769 Captain Cook circumnavigated New Zea- 
land, and formally took possession of those islands. 

Henry Hudson.—This navigator explored Hudson’s Bay, 
and also founded New Amsterdam, now New York. 


8. What were the chief causes of the discontent in the labouring 


population in the reign of Edward VI. ? Name the chief outbreaks. 


The suppression of the monasteries, and the changes in 
religion were among the most important of these causes. The 
new proprietors of the abbey lands demanded exorbitant rents. 
The cottagers were reduced to poverty by the enclosure of the 
commons, on which they formerly fed their cattle. The in- 
crease of gold and silver, as a result of the discovery of the 
West Indies, raised the price of commodities. The chief out- 
“breaks were in Devonshire and Norfolk. The insurrections in 
the West were chiefly caused by the changes in religion ; and 
those in the East by the enclosing of the land. The latter, 
which was called Ket’s Rebellion, was suppressed by the Earl 
of Warwick, and Ket the leader was hanged. These outbreaks 
led to the institution of Lord Lieutenants of Counties. 


9. What was the chief aim of Elizabeth’s foreign policy? By 


what means did she endeavour to carry it out? Why did she not 
cordially support the Protestant parties in Scotland and in the 


Netherlands ? 


Elizabeth’s foreign policy was one of dissimulation. Her 
chief aim was to gain time. Branded as illegitimate by the 
Catholics, who regarded Mary Queen of Scots as the rightful 
Queen, possessing an empty exchequer, and at war with both 
France and Scotland, her position was one of great difficulty. 
To gain time she held out hopes of a matrimonial alliance t 
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Philip of Spain and to the Duke of Anjou. In this manner 
she played off Spain against France. Never for a moment did 
she intend to give her hand to either. To have done so would 
have committed her to the Catholic party, and her desire was 
to keep the balance between the two religious parties. . 
It is hardly too much to say that Elizabeth enjoyed the state 
of affairs. To keep Councils in suspense, to finesse with 
Ministers, to mystify her suitors, to obtain her wish by the 
crooked path of diplomatic intrigue, and to call her hesitancy 
the natural timidity of her sex, were all sources of delight to 
her. 
She kept Philip of Spain busy by secretly and sometimes 
openly supporting the Netherlanders and despoiling him of 
money intended for Alva’s troops. The Huguenots were en- 
couraged in order that the French Catholic Party might have 
work to do, and the Scottish ‘‘ Lords of the Congregation” 
were supported for the same reason. But she never cordially 
espoused the Protestant cause in either country. That would 
have meant open war, and Elizabeth was averse to war on the 
double ground of bloodshed and expense. Her ambition was 
to keep England out of war and to strengthen her position, 
and this could better be done by a tentative policy in time of 
peace than by openly showing her hand. 


In 1695 William Paterson, a sanguine Scotchman, planned 
what is known as the Darien Scheme. He represented to the 
Scotch that a colony founded on the Isthmus of Panama would 
command the trade of the Atlantic and Pacific. Half the 
capital of Scotland was sunk in the scheme, and in 1698 
1,200 Scotchmen embarked on three vessels. From the first 
England and Holland opposed the scheme. The East India 
Company looked upon the colonists as poachers, and the 
Spaniards made war upon them. To add to their troubles 
malaria rapidly thinned their ranks, and on the arrival of a 
further, contingent of 1,300, the new comers found the colony 
deserted, and were compelled by the Spaniards to return home 
to a clamorous and indignant people. 


13. Name, in order, the chief events of the American War of 
Independence. 

This war sprang from the attempt of the English government 
to tax the American cvlonies, The colonists objected to 
taxation because they were not represented in the British 
Parliament. In 1773 cargoes of tea were thrown into 
Boston harbour by an organized mob. War commenced with 
a skirmish at Lexington. Washington was made commander- 
in-chief of the American army. In 1775 the English were 
victorious at Bunker's Hill. The Americans invaded Canada, 


10. Show how the circumstances of the time were favourable to and took Montreal. An unsuccessful attempt was made to take 
the growth of Parliament at the accession of James I., and state Quebec. The American Congress now sent a petition to King 
shortly the principal assertions of their power. George, praying that a reconciliation might be brought about, 


The Reformation in Religion which had been achieved dur- 
ing the Tudor dynasty had engendered a love of freedom in the 
people, and shaken their previous blind faith and obedience in 
ancient institutions. A large party now arose, which, encouraged 
by their success in religious matters, was also bent on securing 
civil freedom. 

The character of James himself also hastened matters. He 
talked vainly of absolute government and the divine right, but 
beyond his blustering manner, he had not the strength of 
character to enforce his policy. He goaded the Parliament to 
rebel, and then finding that they were led by bold and resolute 
men like Pym, he yielded ignominiously. The fact of his 
being an alien went against him, and encouraged parliamentary 
independence. 

In the first Parliament held during James’s reign it was boldly 
stated that no laws could be instituted nor abolished by any 
other power than Parliament. 

In 1621 they protested against Prince Charles marrying a 
papist, and sent a petition against the growth of popery. 

They revised the right of Parliament to impeach public 
offenders before the House of Lords, and summoned Lord 
Bacon and the Earl of Middlesex for misdemeanours com- 
mitted during their office as Chancellor and Treasurer respec- 
tively. 

In the same year they complained of monopolies, and prose- 
cuted the most prominent monopolists. 

They recorded in their journal that ‘* The liberties of Parlia- 
ment are the undoubted birthright of the subjects of England.” 


11. Enumerate the chief unconstitutional acts of James II. 


I. Without calling a Parliament James issued a proclamation 
ordering customs and excise to be paid. 


2. He ruled two years without a Parliament. 


3. By means of the Dispensing Power, which was illegal, he | 


(2) violated the Test Act, 
(4) violated the Act of Uniformity, 
(¢) created a standing army. 
4. He established an Ecclesiastical Commission Court. (A 


Court which had previously been abolished by Act of Parlia- 
ment.) 


12. What was the origin of the National Debt? Mention any 


financial schemes in the reign in which it originated. 


The National Debt originated in the reign of William IIL 
William was the steady foe of Louis XIV., and only valued 
England as an auxiliary against that monarch. 

His Continental wars were very costly, and yearly he had to 
appeal to Parliament for pecuniary aid. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Charles Montague, afterwards created Earl of 
Halifax, finding the State Debts rapidly increasing, conceived 
the idea of a Standing Debt. This Debt differed from all 
others in that only the interest need be paid) This was the 
origin of the National Debt. 

In this reign a bank was founded, which was to possess 
certain powers in money transactions on condition of lending 
the Government £1,200,000, This was the foundation of the 
Bank of England, 


but it was disregarded. This petition was called the ‘Olive 
Branch.” In 1776 the Declaration of American Independence 
was issued, and the French sent aid to the Americans, The 
English were victorious at Brandywine, but in 1777 Burgoyne’s 
army of 5,700 men capitulated at Saratoga. This disaster to 
the English created great enthusiasm in America, which was 
increased when Lord Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, 
(1781). In 1782 the Independence of America was recognized, 
and peace was concluded. 


14. Give some account of the Mutiny of the Nore, Lord George 
Gordon Riots, Berlin Décrees, Luddite Riots, Letters of Junius. 

Mutiny of the Nore.—In 1798 there arose mutinies amongst 
seamen at Spithead, and also at the Nore. Their grievances 
were :—(1) That prize money was unequally divided, and 
(2) that discipline was of too severe a character. The men refused 
to proceed to sea, or to obey orders. The chief of the mal- 
contents, a seaman named Parker, and several others, were 
executed ; and the outbreak was soon quenched, 

Lord George Gordon Riots.—A bill had been passed relieving 
Catholics from certain penalties. Lord Gordon and a number 
of the more violent Protestants got up a monster petition against 
Popery. A mob assembled in St. George’s Fields, and held 

ssession of London for several days. Their cry was ‘* No 

opery.” Several Catholic chapels were burnt, Newgate was 

destroyed, and the houses of prominent Catholics sacked, 
Twenty of the rioters were executed, and Lord George Gordon 
died in Newgate. 

Berlin Decrees.—In 1816 Napoleon tried to destroy British 
commerce by issuing the Berlin Decrees. 

1. The British Isles were to be regarded as in a state of 
blockade. 

2. All communication with them to be cut off, and no 
letters or packets in English were to be forwarded. 

3. All British subjects found in any country occupied by 
France or her allies were to be made prisoners. 

4. No commerce with England to be allowed, and all 
merchandise or property belonging to British subjects to 
be captured. 

Luddite Riots. —A secret society called Luddites endeavoured 
to destroy ryerg | used in the stocking and lace trades. 
They roamed about demolishing stocking and lace frames, and 
doing considerable damage (1816). 


15. Mention some of the chief industries of England at the end of 
the last century, and the places at which they were carried on. 
What led to the great development of the North of England ? 

Cotton Goods - . - - Lancashire. 
Woollen do. - - - - - Yorkshire. 

Brass - - - - - - Birmingham. 

Cast Steel Goods - - - - Sheffield. 
Earthenware - - - - North Staffordshire. 
Crown Plate and Flint Glass - - St. Helens. 
Matches - : - - - London, 

The manufacturing power of the North of England was 
greatly augmented by the aid of steam engines, canals, and a 
series of grand inventions, such as Arkwright’s spinning 
machine, Hargreaves’ spinning-jenny, and the mule-jenny of 





Crompton. 
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Water was the motive power at first, but on the invention of 
the steam engine, cotton spinning grew most rapidly in 
Lancashire and Derbyshire. 

Brindley’s Bridgewater Canal reduced the freight of goods, 
and the cost of coal in Manchester to half the former price. 

Josiah Wedgwood initiated a new era in the art of pottery. 
He not only improved the composition of the earthenware, but 
with Flaxman’s aid introduced a grace and elegance of form 
never before seen in England. 

The composition now so largely used in the mortars of 
medical men, and which is proof against fires and acids, was his 
invention. 

Cort, of Gloucestershire, was the first to make bar-iron with 
pit-coal. 


—_——_ 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
First WEEK. 
1. Write in Largehand the words ‘ Druidical Rhyming.’ 
»  Smallhand the words— 
* Sage beneath a spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief.’ 
2. Write from Dictation :— 

‘The definite conclusion of peace in the summer of 1815 
was hailed with the liveliest acclamations of gratitude by the 
people of this country. The war, with all its burdens, all its 
sorrows, was over ; and a new era of unprecedented prosperity 
seemed to be beginning. The nation undoubtedly increased 
in wealth during the continuance of the war, it seemed impos- 
sible to exaggerate the development which might be expected 
to occur in its resources when the burdens of war were removed. 
The prospect of an almost boundless prosperity dazzled the 
eyes of the most sober observers.’—Spencer Walpole, /istory 
of England. 


3. In teaching History, what use do you propose to make of 
dates? Explain how you would teach Chronology ; how much of 
it ought to be taught ; and what mistakes are often made in teach- 
ing it? 

4. Describe fully the process which goes on when we ferceive an 
an object ; and explain as to the Sixth Standard the nature and 
structure of the eye. 

§. State the meaning of the following terms, and where possible 
give the terms meaning their opposite :—Crescendo, Allegro, Ac- 
celerando, M.90, Maestoso, Lente. 

6. In what key is the following passage ?—G, Ep, D, C, B, C, 
G, Ab, G, D, G, F, Ep, C, D, G. or, Give examples in a short 
piece of music of transitions of one flat and a sharp remove. 

7. When and what are ?— 


(Afen only.) Camelot, Avilion, Castle Perilous, Caerleon, 
Doorm, ‘ White Horse.’ : 


(Women only.) Olympus, Styx, Syrtis, Charybdis, Pelorus, 
Danaw. 


8. Parsing and Analysis from Routine. 
9. Draw a political map of China. 


10. Describe the positions of and some of the historical associa- 
tions connected with Smyrna, Acre, Medina, Bagdad, Delhi, 
Khiva, and Great Wall of China. 


11. What were the chief causes of dispute between Charles I. and 
his Parliaments ? 

12. Give an account of the policy and measures of the twelve 
years’ ministry of Lord North. 


13. A banker offered to take French bronze pennies from the 
public at the rate of 13 fora shilling. If he exchanged them again 
at the rate of 252 for £1, what would he gain or lose on every 1,000 


bronze pennies ? Ans. 2s. Siva. 


14. (Afen only.) Calculate = 2 correctly to four places of deci- 
mals. v*5 
Ans. "3535. 
(Women only.) Find the value of x of 4 tons 6 cwt. 58 Ibs., and 
reduce the result to the decimal of a ton. Ans. 4275. 
15. (Alen only.) If xand* be lengths of the side of a right 


angled triangle, for what value of x is the hypotenuse greatest ? 
Ans. When x = infinity. 








(Women only.) Make an opening as for the side of a child’s pair 
of drawers, and show how you would strengthen and make it neat. 
Describe two methods of achieving the latter purposes. 


16. (Alen only.) Solve 3? +9 = 10 X 3*. Ans, x = 2. 

(Women only.) What are the different ways of making starch? 
what articles require starching? Give directions for starching and 
ironing a gentleman’s shirt. 

17. (Men only.) A rectangle measures 588 sq. yards, and its 
diagonal is 35 yards, Find the length of its sides. 


Ans. 28 yds. 3 21 yds. 
(Women only.) What instructions should a girl leaving school re- 
ceive on the purchase of clothing ? 


18. (Men only.) Write out Euclid 1II. 36. 
Describe a triangle of given base, area, and vertical angle. 
(Women only.) Name some dishes specially suited to invalids, 
How should they be prepared ? 


19. (Aen only.) Write out Euclid I. 38. 
If a quadrilateral figure is bisected by one diagonal, the 
second diagonal is bisected by the first. 


(Women only.) Two pipes turned on together can fill a cistern in 
8 mins. One of them alone can fill it in 24 minutes. How long 
would the other alone take ? Ans, 12 minutes. 


SECOND WEEK. 


1. Write in Largehand the words ‘ Eternally Famous.’ 
oe Smallhand he * Till rolling years shail cease 
to move.’ 
2. Write from Dictation :— ; 
*I recognise the incoritestable truth that the circumstantial 
prosperity of the nation has increased during the present cen- 
tury with an accelerated force unprecedented in any people, the 
population of which bore the same proportion to its productive 
soil. 
‘ By facilitating enterprise, it has called into activity an array 
of enterprising individuals, and a variety of dormant energy and 
talent ; while by the same supply of excitement to labour a 
fictitious credit has been able to substantiate itself. It may be 
alleged that the periodical crises by which this industrial system 
has been disorganised can be viewed only as the superfluous 
steam ejected by the safety valves of a self-regulating machine, 
and that in constitutionally free countries all things ultimately 
gravitate towards equilibrium.’ 


3. Give examples of the inductive method of treating a lesson, 
and illustrate your answer by notes on ome of these subjects :— 
(2) A Transitive Verb. 
(6) The Measurement of Surfaces. 
(c) Colours. (For Infants.) 


4. In what order should the mental faculties of children be called 
into exercise? Point out especially the objects which should be 
kept in view in the training of infants as distinguished from older 
children. 


5. Add one rest to the end of each of the following to complete 
the measure in accordance with the signature :-— 


Name the Zafs when Bb, F, Eb, and A, are respectively Dos. 

6. What major keys have signatures of five sharps, three flats, 
two sharps, four flats, and six sharps respectively ? OR 

Transpose the following into key Ep. 


may Sp la et | ta, 


| fe, .1,:3, :f, | m 


7. What do you know of— 
(Men only.) The different word-makers mentioned by 
Trench ? 
(Women only.) Mr. Gill, Mr. King, Manso, Smectymnuus, 
Mr. Powel, Peter du Moulin ? 
8. Parsing and Analysis from Routine. 
9. The surface of the earth, viewed as regards vegetation, has 


been divided into five zones, named according to the plants growing 
~in each. What are these zones and their chief characteristics ? 


—_ 1, 8, | 





10. Give a short acceunt of Singapore, its position, population, 
exports and imports. 


11. Write a brief summary of the reign of Henry L 


12. (Afen only.) Describe the dangers which threatened England 
in 1796. With what nations was England at war from 1790 to 
1800? : 


(Women only.) What were the chief feudal incidents instituted by 
the Conqueror ? 

13. One clerk has 114, and a second clerk has 75 sheets to en- 
gross. They call in a third clerk and agree to divide the work 
equally among the three and to pay the new comer one guinea, 
How much of this should the first clerk pay ? Ans, 17s. od. 


14. If it costs £34 1s. 3d. to decorate a wall, space measuring 
23 feet 4 inches by 7 feet 1 inch, what will it cost for one measur- 
ing 5% yards by 7 feet, the style of decoration in the second case 
being only 3 as expensive as in the first case? 


Ans. £15 158. od. 


15. (Men only.) How many yards of brass wire yy inch thick 
will weigh } 0z., if a cubit foot of brass weigh 8540 ozs. ? 


Ans. 3} yards nearly. 


(Women only.) What quantity of material is needed for the 
making-up of the three required garments? Give details. 

16. (Mfen only.) Show that m (m—1) (m—3) (m—6) is 
divisible by 8, when m is any integer positive or negative. 

(Women only.) Write what you know of the imported supply of 


animal food into this country. Describe the various forms in which 
it arrives, and name the localities whence it comes. 


12 
Vx+2 
Ans, x = + gy (324/142 — 110.) 
(Women only.) Describe any washing or mangling machines you 
may have seen in use, and give the approximate cost of each. 
18. (Aen only.) Write out Euclid III. 37. 
If from a point where a common tangent to two circles 


meets the line joining their centres, any line be drawn cutting 
the circles, it will cut off similar segments. 


(Women only.) Write out notes of a lesson on disinfectants. 
19. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid II. 14. 


Any rectangle is the half of the rectangle contained by 
the diameter of the squares on its sides. 


(Women only.) When wheat is 15s. a bushel, eight men can be 
fed for 12 days at a certain cost. For how many days can six 
men be fed for the same cost, when wheat is 12s. the bushel ? 

Ans, 20 days. 


SECOND YEAR. ° 
First WEEK. 


17. (Men only.) Solve fx + Vx +3= 





1. As in First Year. 
2. As in First Year. 
3. Some ‘alternative courses’ in Grammar ard Geography are 


given in the schedule attached to the Code of 1893. Describe them 
and say which of them you would prefer to adopt, and why. 


4. (a) In the Class Registers, how will you ensure the correctness 
of (i) the number entered at every meeting at the foot of the atten- 


dance column ? (ii) of the total attendances of the week and of :the 
quarter ? 


(4) How would you deal with the registration of scholars who 
<ame too late to be marked in the registers ? 


_ (¢) How would you mark holidays and days devoted to Examina- 
tions and Religious Knowledge ? 

(¢) If the school attendance is irregular, describe in what form 
you could, from the registers, draw up a statement to show this 
irregularity in a striking light. 

(e) (i) How do you find the average number of times attended 
per week by each child present at all? Of what use is this number ? 
(ti) How would you record punctual attendance? (iii) Why would 
you write up the daily attendance in full view of the school ? 


5. Describe the beating of time of (a) two beats in a bar or 
measure, (4) three beats, (c) four beats. 


6. State the average compass of Trebles (adults), Altos (adults), 
Tenors and Basses. 


7. (Alen only.) What anachronisms have you discovered in 
‘Macbeth’? Write out the Dramatis Persone of ‘ Macbeth.’ 
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(Women only.) Give six instances from ‘ Ham/et’ of compound 
words of Shakespeare’s coinage. 


8. Paraphrasing from Routine. 
9g. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) Draw a physical map of Scotland, and mark in 
the productions of the various districts. 


10. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) Give some account of the river-systems, the 
climate, and the flora of New Zealand. 


11. (Men only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) Give dates of Treaty of Etaples, Battle of Spurs, 
Insurrection of Ket, Insurrection of Wyatt, Battle of Langside, 
Battle of Zutphen. 


12. (Alen only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) The reign of Elizabeth was a duel with Rome. 
What were her counter-thrusts to (2) the Pope’s declaration of her 
illegitimacy, (4) the forbidding of Romanists to obey the Act of 


Uniformity, (c) her excommunication, (@) the Jesuit attack, and (¢) 
the assassination plot ? 


13. (Alen only.) A man stakes his property in four successive 
ventures. In the first he loses 40 per cent., in each of the others he 
gains 20 per cent. What percentage of profit remains on his 
original outlay ? Ans. er cent. 


(Women only.) As in First year. 


14. (Aen only.) Find the simple interest on £466 13s. 4d. for 
6 years at 4 per cent. per annum, and the discount on £578 13s. 4d. 
due 6 years hence at 4 per cent. per annum. Why are the results 
identical ? Ans, £112. 


(Women only.) Find the value of ee of £26 138. 4d. + 


3°553 _ 02144 
2°09 of £20 1s. 8d. 067 of £25 8s. 4d. 


Ans, £26 135.64. 


15. (Afen only.) Find, to two places of decimals, the edge of a 
cube, whose volume is the same as that of a sphere 3$ft. in diameter. 
Ans, 2‘82ft. 


(Women only.) What quantity of material is required for the 
pinafore of a child aged seven, and how would you apportion it to 
the various parts ? 


16. (Men only.) Write out Euclid IIT. 33. 

P and Q are fixed points, R is a point in a segment described 
on PQ, and containing a given angle. Show that the line 
bisecting the angle PRQ passes through a fixed point. 

(Women only.) Mention the principal ways of preparing eggs; 
and describe the process of making an omelette. 
17. (Men only.) Write out Euclid IV. 4. 

M is the centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle PQR, 
and N is the centre of the circle which touches PQ, QR, and 
PR produced. Show that MN is the diameter of a circle which 
passes through Q and R. 

(Women only.) Explain the terms :—Z/ncisors, Trachea, Insali- 
vation, Asphyxia, Capillaries, and Automatic. 


18. (Men only.) A and B start together for a race which lasts 
8 minutes. At the end of 6 minutes the distance between them is 
rt, of the length of the course. After one minute more B, who 
has hitherto run uniformly and is last, quickens his speed by 40 
yards per minute, and A and B reach the winning post in exactly 
the same time, A having run uniformly throughout. Find the 
length of the course. Ans. 3 miles. 


19. (Aen only.) A broker bought some shares for £480. He 
reserved 4,and sold the remainder for £374, gaining £2 per share 
on their cost price. How many shares did he buy? 

Ans. 15. 


(Women only.) As in First Year. 


SECOND WEEK. 
1. As in First Year. 


2. ” ” ” 


3. What is meant by the ‘ Association of Ideas’? Give examples 
of different kinds of mental association, and show what practical 
bearing this has on a Teacher’s work. 

4. Briefly reproduce Mr. Spencer’s remarks anent the Pesta- 
lozzian system, OR, 

Discuss Jacotot’s paradox ‘ Everyone can teach ; and moreover 
can teach that which he does not know himself,’ 
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5. Write the signatures of the following keys :—A major, E 
major, GZ major, and B minor, Ep minor, Cf minor, or, 

Write the names for the following notes :—(a) ray sharp, (6) /ah 
flat, (c) me flat, (@) ah sharp, (¢) sok sharp, (/) ray flat. 

6. Write the names of the following intervals :— 


Fg Dp ,, Bb Cc 
(2) Bh’ (4) EK’ (ec) Fg’ (¢) re 
se ,, de’ ., 1 «wy re f 8 
(a) “ar (4) n’ (ce) re a’ (e) se,’ (/) re’ 
7. (Men only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) How does Bacon show that ‘A faithful study 
of the liberal arts softens and humanises the character’ ? 


(e) 54 OR, 


8. Analysis and Parsing from Routine. 


9. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Describe fully the great central plain of Ire- 
land. 

10. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) * The rivers of Scotland are navigable for only 
short distances, but possess wide estuaries.’ Explain the physical 
character of the country in its bearing upon this statement. 


11. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 
(Women only.) In what way was the power of the aristocracy 
affected by the Keformation ? 


12. (Afen only.) As in First Year, 
(Women only.) Mention the most celebrated of the Elizabethan 
poets, and give some account of their works. 


13. (Alen only.) What sum of money will amount to £13,022 2s. 
in three years, compound interest, the interest for the Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd years being 6, 5, 4 per cent. respectively. Ans, £11,250. 

(Women only.) As in First Year. 


14. (Alen only.) A man sells £39,300 four per cents. at 132, and 
invests the proceeds in the two-and-three-quarter per cents., thereby 
diminishing his income by £120 per annum. Neglecting broker- 
age, find the price he paid for the latter stock. Ans. 95}. 


(Women only.) A grocer buys coffee at £8 10s. per cwt., and 
chicory at £2 10s, per cwt., and mixes them im the proportion of 
§ parts of chicory to 7 of coffee. He sells the mixture at £7 per 


/ 
cwt., what does he gain per cent. ? Ans. 16}. 
15. (Afen only.) The sides adjacent.to the right angle of a 
triangle are 9 in. and 40 in. ; if it revolve about the Ayfotenuse, find 
the volume of the generated solid. Ans. 1c. ft. 1,58344# ins. 


(Women only.) What are the chief faults perpetrated by children 
in hemming, seaming and felling, and marking ? 


16. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid IV. 5. 
Show that the tangents drawn from the angular points of a 
triangle to a circle concentric with and within the circle de- 

scribed alout the triangle are all equal. 





(Women only.) Point out some forms of thriftlessness or extrava- 
gance common among the poorer classes. 


17. (Men only.) Write out Euclid VI. ro. 
Inscribe a square in a given scalene triangle. 


(Women only.) To what extent are shell-fish and preserved fruits 
useful articles of diet ? 
18. (Afen only.) Solve the equations :— 


42 
e+e 


(a) 284-241 Ans, x = 2 0r — 2. 


Ans, x = +4; yt+30r+}. 


19. (Afen only.) (a) Find the amount of £/ in # years at r per 
cent, per annum compound interest, if interest is due g times a year. 





r\¢or- 
Ans, /( I + ) 
(4) Aman whose income is £900 a year insures his life at the 
rate of £34 for £100 for such an amount that at his death his heir 
may receive a sum whose interest at 4 per cent. per annum is equal 


to the man’s reduced income. What annual premium must he pay? 


, Ans. £420. 
(Vomen only.) As in First Year, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be pleased to reply briefly through these columns to any 
SUBSCRIBER seeking examinational information or advice, and 
ENCLOSING THE NECESSARY COUPON. 

This privilege does not, 4 course, extend to furnishing the solutions 
and answers 0 Po lems. All such communications should be 
addressed to *THE QUERY EDITOR.’ 

Replies demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per post on 
the receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY THE REQUISITE COUPON. 

A post will be saved by writing direct to DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 
(Examination Editor of * Practical Teacher’), STANLEY 
MouNT, MACCLESFIELD. 


L.E. (——).—Yes. It will count. 


ANSWERED PER ORDINARY LetTTerR.—G.W.L. (Stratford) ; 
T.H. (Carmarthen T.C.); D.E. (Waunariwydd) ; E.B. (Giant’s 
Castle); D.J.W. (Ysalyfera); P.W.W. (Far Cotton); W.H.C, 
(West Cowes); G.W.L. (Birmingham) ; M.F. (Yiewsley) ; S.S. 
(Bugsworth) ; B.B. (Leighton Buzzard); B.C. (Birkdale) ; E.P. 
(Droylesden) ; J.P.L. (M.T.); F.H. (W. Hartlepool) ; D.T.H. 
(Hightown) ; A.T.W. (Lanark), two letters; D.H.W. (Motting- 
ham) ; W.J.S. (Newport) ; R.P.J. (Baillieston) ; H.W.B. (Egling- 
ham), three letters ; C.J.T. (Lewes), two letters; G.R. (Westmin- 
ster) ; A.H. (Cranage) ; R.H.P. (Dawley) ; T.S. (Chester) ; A.W. 
(Sheffield) ; E.J.G. (Pentlepoir), two letters; G.M. (Durham) ; 
E.P.B. (Romford); G.B. (Sheffield); E.E. (Fairfield); L.G, 
(Accrington) ; S.A.S. (Oldbury), two letters; ANXIOUS (Brierley 
Hill) ; T.G. (Harwich), two letters ; W.H.C. (St. Leonard’s) ; M.M. 
(Wyke) ; F.M.O. (Newtown) ; D.G.J. (Trealaw) ;M.A.T.L. (——). 
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COMING MEN. 


IV.—MR. WILLIAM DONE, B.A. (Lond.) 
Head Master of the Brighton Pupil Teachers’ School. 





Tue Egyptian Chamber of the Mansion House at 
the Easter Conference of the N.U.T. in 1890 pre- 
sented an animated appearance on the occasion of 
the reception of purses. Scattered here and there 
up and down the room might have been seen groups 





of men and women eagerly awaiting the announce- | 


ment of the amounts contributed by the various 
associations. The most expectant of all the groups 
would, upon examination, 
have been found to con- 


and that he is a Life Governor of the Benevolent 
and Orphanage Funds. 

William Done was a pupil teacher at St. Paul’s 
School, Lisson Grove, under Mr. Jas. Cracknell, now 
the presiding genius of Campbell St. Board School, 
London. He is a Chelt, having done his time in the 
years ’76 and ’77. 

Upon leaving the Gloucestershire college: he took 
service as Assistant Master in the Stephen St. Board 
School, Lisson Grove. When the Day Centre system 
of P.T. instruction took its final form, Mr. Done was 
one of those ;assistants who put their hands to this 
important work, and he was appointed to the Fins- 
bury P.T. School in 1885 as assistant to Mr. J. H. 
Bull, for whom he has 
nothing but praise, and 








sist of members of the 
Finsbury and City Asso- 
ciation, which had made 
gigantic efforts to secure 
that coveted trophy, the 
shield. Nevershall we for- 
get the triumphant shout 
which burst from the 
afore-mentioned group 
when the final announce- 
ment put Finsbury’s hon- 
ourable pre-eminence be- 
yond question. And no 
one shouted more vigor- 
ously, and no one rejoiced 
more unfeignedly, than 
our coming man. For 
was he not joint secre- 
tary of the giant associ- 
ation, and had he not been 
scheming and contriving 
and planning with the 
other officers and mem- 
bers of his much-loved 
association to secure the 
triumph which at length 
was the reward of their 
efforts and the source of 
their pride ? 

Although unconnected 








with whom he is still in 
intimate connection. 
After five years’ work 
of a highly successful cha- 
racter in this sphere of 
usefulness, Mr. Done was 
appointed, in 1890, by the 
Brighton School Board, 
Head Master of the Pupil 
Teacher School at Ken- 
sington Gardens. Here 
we visited him in sultry 
August, andaright hearty 
welcome did we receive. 
The Brighton system 
partakes of the nature of 
a compromise, part of the 
instruction being given in 
day classes and part in 
the evening, when also, 
and on Saturdays, instruc- 
tion in preparation for the 
Certificate is given free 
of charge to the ex-pupil 
teachers who are in the 
service of the Board. The 
classes are located in a 
temporary but fairly suit- 
able building situate in 
Kensington Gardens, a 








with Finsbury, we keenly 
appreciated the emotion 
of these unselfish men 
and women. As for Mr. 
Done, we had known him 
for some time previous, 
and at the risk of be- 
coming guilty of fulsome 
praise, we would record the fact that no acquaint- 
ance which we had made since our advent in the 
dismal city of fogs and gold had such value in our 
eyes as that of the erstwhile secretary of the Finsbury 
and City Association. For it is good to know Mr. 
Done; his cheery presence, his undoubted culture, 
his breadth, his unfailing sympathy, and his buoyant 
disposition— make up a character which is well 
rounded off by the man’s ‘push’ and energy, in 
themselves a guarantee of the fact that our subject 
will ultimately ‘arrive,’ and his arrival will be bene- 
ficial to all parties concerned. To complete his 
N.U.T. record, we may say that Mr. Done was 
President of the North Middlesex Association in 1888, 
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turning off North Road ; 
but buildings are now in 
course of erection which 
will put the tuition ona 
much more favourable 
footing, and make suc- 
cess easier to secure 
than at present. Let it 
not be thought that Mr. Done’s success has been 
in any way partial. We saw enough to show us 
that from the initial examination of candidates 
for the office of pupil teacher, even to the second 
year certificate ordeal, thoroughness and thought- 
fulness are evident throughout. We hope we 
do not libel the Brighton Board, which with all its 
faults is worthy of much appreciation, when we say 
that the shekels are sharply looked after by all and 
sundry connected therewith; and Mr. Done, whilst 
sternly regarding the educational welfare alone of 
his heterogeneous charges, has also brought joy 
into the house of the ‘shekellers,’ for his Drawing 
and Science grants have increased by goodness only 
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knows how many pounds each year of his yeoman 
service. The thoroughness which characterised the 
teaching of drawing was readily seen from an ex- 
amination of the helpful apparatus which the master 
has got round him, and of which he makes such good 
use. The science results were just to hand when we 
put in our appearance, and the grant again showed 
an increase in comparison with last year. This did 
not prevent Mr. Done from roundly condemning the 
Science and Art Department for its pusillanimity in 
refusing to recognise any longer second class passes 
in the elementary stage of science, into which 
condemnation we most fervently entered. Mr. 





Done’s efforts are ably seconded by his only assis- 
tant in the day depart- 
ment, Miss Beckby. In 
the evening he receives 
assistance from some of 
the teaching staff of the 
Higher Grade School 
and others, the whole of 
the work being of course 
under his direct superin- 
tendence. 

A lengthy report is 
issued each year, wherein 
is told the same tale as is 
outlined above; we ab- 
stain, therefore, from 
quotation. We cannot, 
however, mete out the 
same treatment to re- 
marks made at the Prize 
Distribution held in June 
last, under the presidency 
of that generous friend 
of education, Mr. Daniel 
Hack, who was supported 
by the Mayor and the 
nine prominent members 
of the Brighton School 
Board. His Worship in- 
timated that he had at- 
tended on account of Mr. 

Done, having for some 

time witnessed the good 

that gentleman was ac- 

complishing for educa- 

tion in Brighton, Pro- 

gress was apparent in 

every possible direction, 

and they were all glad to 

testify to the great inte- 

rest which had _ been 

shown by the Superintendent in advancing their in- 
terests in every possible way. The School Board 
also wished him to give voice to their indebtedness 
to Mr. Done for his exertions, no less than for his 
success. 

Mr. Done points to the Scholarship List as the 
fairest criterion of his work. He will not stand or 
fall by the Science results, albeit these show how 
eminent his success has been; but upon the fairness 
of the Science and Art Department's decisions he, 
in common with all teachers, refuses to rely. 

Of the 24 Brighton pupil teachers who sat at 
the ‘92 Scholarship Examination, 14 obtained firsts. 
This year’s results are even more gratifying, espe- 


cially when it is remembered how difficult it is to 
get intelligent boys. to take up the office of pupil 
teacher. Of six boys sent up 5 obtained Firsts, four 
being in the first 50; and of eight girls who were 
examined five also were placed in the first class. 

Physical education is not permitted to languish 
through neglect. Most of the boys, and many of the 

girls can swim, and lawn tennis and other athletic 
exercises are strongly supported by Mr. Done and 
ardently appreciated by the pupil teachers. 

Mr. Done is a Bachelor of Arts of London Uni- 

versity, having graduated in 1887. 

He is one of the most ardent members of the 
Teachers’ University Association, under whose aus- 
pices the various vacation 
gatherings are organised 
and carried out. Mr. 
Done has foregathered 
at Oxford no less than 
six times, his latest ex- 
perience of the hospitality 
of that institution by the 
Isis being but a few weeks 
old when we buttonholed 
him. Most enthusiasti- 
cally did the Superinten- 
dent speak of the influ- 
ence upon the well-being 
of the profession resulting 
from these holiday resi- 
dences, which are educa- 
tional to a degree. He 
recalled, with evident ap- 
preciation, tea and din- 
ner gossips with the late 
Master of Balliol, Dr. 
Jowett, whose widespread 
interest in primary teach- 
ers and primary teach- 
ing is by no means so 
well known as it should 
be. Of course, our host 
is a Toynbee Hall man; 
in fact, his Oxford expe- 
riences threw him heartily 
into the various move- 
ments which live and have 
their being in the environ- 
ment of the Whitechapel 

settlement. 

The Travellers’ Club 
has made Mr, Done an 
enthusiastic Europe trot- 
ter. Twice has he visited 

Italy, and he has thoroughly ‘done’ Switzerland and 
Norway, to say nothing of such paltry achievements 
as mastering the topography of Paris or the Ar- 
dennes. Bearing this in mind, we are not greatly 
surprised when our ‘victim’ informs us that he 
prefers to teach most of the geography himself, on 
the principle, we ventured to suggest, of ‘I’ve seen, 
and sure I ought to know.’ 

To part from his beloved Finsbury was, as we 
knew at the time, a wrench; but Mr. Done informs 
us that it was Toynbee Hall that he most missed. 
By way of solace he frequently runs up to town on 
Saturdays, and so keeps in touch both with Toynbee 





and with Finsbury. 
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It will be readily seen that goaheadedness is 
Mr. Done’s special forte, and he impatiently awaits 
the reforms which he considers necessary to the 
salvation of education. He demands a more rational 
course for pupil teachers in geography and history, 
so that, instead of four classes in these subjects, not 
more than one or or two may be necessary. Why 
«My Lords’ will not fall in with this suggestion it 
passes the wit of man to tell, and the same is true of 
their refusal to set an author from which the grammar 
exercises may be taken. Our ‘subject’ takes one of 
Shakespeare’s plays each year with the whole of his 
flock, and he also studies with them some other stan- 
dard work, More’s ‘ Utopia’ being the classic for 
the current year. Girls are required to do the same 
work as boys in their common subjects, much to the 
advantage of the former. Mr. Done deeply deplores 
the fact that there is so little connection between the 
work of the pupil teacher and that necessary for a 
University course. Believing that the teacher of the 
future must perforce be a graduate, he rightly con- 
tends that time should be taken by the forelock in 
the matter of preparation—hence his anxiety to 
ground his students in drawing, science, and French. 

With the go-ahead policy of the N.U.T. Mr. Done 
has the fullest sympathy. The appointment of his 
quondam partner in the Secretarial work of the 
Finsbury Association—Mr. Organ—to the post of 
Law Clerk was a step after our friend’s own heart, 
and the Law Clerk’s efforts to grapple with that fell 
enemy, insecurity of tenure, evokes his hearty ap- 
plause. As to Superannuation, Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, the creation of a Minister of Education, 
and the inauguration of Intermittent Inspection, these 
are reforms which our ardent Unionist has clamoured 
for these many years past; and in his Pisgah visions 
he includes the opening of the Inspectorate to teachers 
taken red-handed from the plough, and, besides ex- 
pecting the speedy completion of that much talked-of 
ladder from the gutter to the University, Mr. Done 
permits himself to see, when the prophetic fervour 
seizes him, a constant streaming of cultured and suc- 
cessful teachers from the primary school to those 
grammar and public schools which have hitherto 
been exploited, like the Inspectorate, solely and 
entirely in the interests of those very superior persons 
euphemistically termed ‘graduates of the older uni- 
versities’ (with as much unction as possible on the 
magic word ‘older’). Mr. Done’s ideas and aspira- 
tiens are to be dated 2100 a.p. at least; but that 
does not matter to him, as he is supremely imper- 
vious to the shafts and arrows of prejudice. Again I 
Say it is good to talk to such an optimist, and our 
hearty wish is to see some of our friend’s charming 
Pisgah visions transformed into stern matter-of-fact 
realities. 

We congratulate Brighton upon its good fortune 
in possessing such a model P.T. instructor, and we 
take our leave of Mr. Done in the firm belief that 
we are destined to hear more of his ‘ coming’ anon. 


—~1o— 


UNSEEN FRENCH FOR CERTIFICATE STUDENTS. 


‘In each paper there will also be an easy unseen passage for 
translation into English from a prose writer.’—Regulations for 
Examination for Teacher's Certificate, 1893. 





Any difficulties which readers of ‘THe PRACTICAL TEACHER’ 
may find in these papers will be explained gra¢is. Write to the 
office of this paper, mentioning your difficulty, and enclosing ‘ THE 
PRACTICAL TEACHER’ Coupon for the current month. Send 
a stamped addressed envelope for the reply. 


III. 


23. Quand je fus entré dans la ville, la vue des passants et la 
nouveauté des objets vinrent m’attrister en me détournant de mes 
chéres penstes. Je me rendis chez l’ami de M. Prévére. Il se 
nommait Dervey. C’était un homme Agé¢ d’une cinquantaine d’années, 
dont la physionomie ouverte et les maniéres affectueuses dissiptrent 
un peu l'embarras que j’éprouvais, I1 m’installa dans la petite 
chambre qui devait étre désormais ma demeure, et, aprés m’avoir 
questionné sur _——- points, donné de sages avis sur d'autres, il 
me mit au fait (Ae acguainted me with) des habitudes de sa maison 
et de la maniére dont mon temps serait employé. Je devais faire 
sous sa directions certains travaux, et, pour Traine suivre les cours 
publics de la ville. Quand il m’eut quitté, je m’occupai d’arranger 
mes effets ; et, dés le 'endemain, je commencai mon nouveau genre 
de vie. — 7app/er. 


34. Une totale indifférence pour la vie extérieure et pour le vain 
appareil de ‘comfortable’ dont nos tristes pays nous font une 
nécessité, était la conséquence de la vie simple et douce qu’on 
menait en Galilée. Les climats froids, en obligeant l"homme 4 une 
lutte perpetuelle contre le dehors, font attacher beaucoup de prix 
(importance) aux recherches du bien-étre et du luxe. Au contraire, 
les pays qui éveillent des besoins peu nombreux sont les pays de 
l’idéalisme et de la poésie. Les accessoires de la vie y sont insig- 
nifiants auprés du plaisir de vivre. L’embellissement de la maison 
y est superflu ; on se tient le moins possible enfermé. L’alimenta- 
tion forte et régulitre des climats peu généreux passerait pour 
pesante et désagréable. Et quant au luxe des vétements, comment 
rivaliser celui que Dieu a donné & la terre et aux oiseaux du ciel ? 
Le travail, dans ces sortes de climats, paraft inutile ; ce qu'il donne 
ne vaut pas ce qu'il coilte (és not worth what it costs). —Kenan. 


25. Dés ce moment Trenck fut réellement prisonnier. II ne put 
plus franchir le seuil de sa tour, et en perdant ses adhérences 
(intelligence) du dehors, il fut forcé de renoncer aux lettres de la 
princesse ; c’était alors la solitude, puisque la pensée de Frédérica 
ne pouvait plus venir le joindre ; c’était la séquestration (#so/ation) 
loin du monde, puisque le monde pour lui était alors tout entier 
dans l’amour ; et toujours gardé 4 vue il pouvait A peine se livrer a 
ses réves sous l’ceil d’importuns gedliers (of obtrusive gaolers). De 
plus, ’automne vint répandre avec ses ombres son (fs) invincible 
tristesse. Cependant, peu a peu, les officiers placés 14 pour veiller 
sur le prisonnier devinrent ses amis, Le jeune baron, avec les 
charmes de son esprit, la grandeur, la bonté de son Ame qui se 
peignaient sur ses traits (/ea/ures) et le rendaient on ne peut plus 
sympathétique (as sympathetic as any one could be) séduisit tour d tour 
celui qui se trouvait en faction (on guard) prés de lui. —C/lémence 
Robert. 


26. On me renvoie (refers) 4 De Lolme pour connaitre l’influence 
des clubs anglais. Je lis fort peu De Lolme, parce que je n’aime 
point les livres oi des pensées communes et indigestes (crude) sont 
ensevelies dans un langage (s¢y/e) plus confus encore que les pensées; 
mais j’ai vu l’Angleterre pendant trois ans; j’y al assisté (deen 
present) non seulement a des séances de clubs, dont le plus grand 
nombre ne sont pas délibérants, et sont composés d’hommes d’une 
éducation soignée, mais encore (a/so) & des débats, ot le premier 
venu entre pour une modique somme et peut parler sur les questions 
proposées : je puis assurer que je n’ai rien vu de plus calme et de 
plus décent ; rien ott le respect pour les lois du pays et pour l’hon- 
néteté publique soit plus scrupuleusement observé. On cite (7uo/es) 
M. Fox. Je voudrais qu'il fit 4 Paris, et qu'il vouldt jeter les 
yeux sur les journaux jacobins, sur leur correspondance : je ne 
craindrais pas qu’il me démentit, quand j’affirmerais devant lui que, 
si pareille chose existait en Angleterre, il la dénoncerait au parle- 
ment,— André Chénier. 


27. J’avoue que la majesté des Ecritures (Scriptures) m'étonne, 


le sainteté de I’Evangile parle 4 mon coeur. Voyez les livres des 
philosophes, avec toute leur pompe ; qu’ils sont petits (how poor 
they are) prés de celui-la! Se peut-il qu’un livre a la fois si 
sublime et si simple soit l’ouvrage des hommes? Se peut-il que 
celui dont il fait l'histoire ne soit qu’un homme lui-méme? Est-ce 
1a (/s that ?) le ton d’un enthousiaste, ou d’un ambitieux sectaire ? 
Quelle douceur, quelle pureté dans ses moeurs! Quelle grice 
touchante dans ses maximes! Quelle profonde sagesse dans ses 
discours ! Quelle présence d’esprit, quelle finesse, et quelle justesse 
dans ses réponses, quel empire sur ses passions! Oud est l’homme, 
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ot est le sage, qui sait agir, souffrir, et mourir sans faiblesse, et sans 
ostentation ? Quand Platon peint son juste (just man) imaginaire, 
couvert de tout l’opprobre du crime, et digne de tous les prix de 
la vertu, il peint trait pour trait Jésus Christ : la ressemblance est 
si frappante que tous les péres de |’église l’ont sentie, et que per- 
sonne ne peut s’y méprendre (can mistake it.)—F. F. Rousseau. 


28. Hélas! mon fils, combien la royauté est trompeuse ! Quand 
on la regarde de loin, on ne voit que grandeur, éclat, et plaisirs ; 
mais de prés elle est parsemée d’épines (sown with thorns). Un 
particulier (Private person) peut, sans reproche, mener une vie 
obscure, mais un roi ne peut, sans se déshonorer, préférer une vie 
douce et oisive aux devoirs pénibles du gouvernement. II se doit 
A ses sujets, il ne lui est jamais permis d’étre son‘propre maitre, et 
ses moindres fautes sont de la plus grande conséquence, parce 
qu’elles rendent son peuple malheureux, et quelquefois pendant des 
siécles. Il doit réprimer |’audace des méchants, soutenir |’inno- 
cence, et arréter la calomnie, Ce n’est pas assez pour lui de ne 
faire aucun mal, il faut qu’il fasse tout le bien possible dont l’Etat a 
besoin. Ce n’est pas assez qu'il fasse le bien lui-méme, il faut 
aussi qu'il empéche tous les maux que les autres feraient s’ils n’étaient 
retenus. —/2e/on., 


29. Charlemagne, entouré d’une noblesse fitre et belliqueuse, 
sentit le besoin de la retenir dans ses limites, et de l’empécher 
dopprimer le clergé, et ses autres sujets. Il établit un tel ordre 
dans |’Etat, que les différents pouvoirs etaient contre-balancés, et 
lui seul était le maitre. Tout fut uni par la force de son génie ; 
empire se maintint par la grandeur du chef. II fit d’admirables 
réglements ; il fit plus, il les fit exécuter. Son génie brilla sur 
toutes les parties de son vaste empire. Ses lois montrent une 
pénétration surprenante, une prévoyance qui embrasse tout, une 
force qui est irrésistible. ‘Tous les prétextes pour éluder les devoirs 
furent Otés, les abus de |’Etat réformés ou prévenus, les négligences 
corrigées, et les crimes punis. Il régla ses dépenses avec soin ; un 
pére de famille pourrait apprendre dans ses lois & gouverner sa 
maison. II fut le patron des hommes de lettres, et il fit revivre les 
arts et les sciences. Ses desseins étaient vastes, l’exécution en était 
simple. Il possédait au plus haut degré l’art de faire de grandes 
choses avec peilité. Jamais prince ne brava mieux le danger que 
lui, jamais général ne sut micux |’éviter.—Aontesquien. 

30. * La Gloire est vaine’ dit Bélisaire 4 son ami, ‘ et croyez-vous 
que la victoire soit un plaisir si doux! Hélas! quand des milliers 
a 


nement de Bossuet sur la question ; l’effort lui a réussi ; elle est 
rentrée en possession d’elle-méme, elle a entendu la fin du a- 
graphe, et alors a la lettre, elle nous a quittés sur les ailes (wings) 
d’une excellente preuve d’immortalité. n quart d’heure encore, 
ne me voyant plus, ne m’entendant plus, de moment en moment 
elle me serrait la main (she pressed my hand) a elle a cessé, 
dix minutes aprés, elle avait complétement cessé de respirer, sans 
qu’aucune altération décelat le moindre combat ; elle n’y était plus 
P (she was there no longer, i.e., she breathed no longer), voila tout 
(that ts all), — Guizot. 


RECENT EXAMINATION IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


WOODWORK. 


Tue boys were first questioned by their instructor 
on the growth and structure of timber trees gene- 
rally, the pith, medullary rays, and annual rings; 
felling, defects, and market forms of timber ; various 
methods of seasoning and preservation—eg., creo- 
soting, charring, and painting; shrinkage and decay. 

Specimens of yellow pine and white deal were 
then shown to the class, and questions relative to 
the peculiarities, special uses, and appearance of 
each were asked, 

A number of questions were next put on the names 
and uses of the various tools in the workshop, with 
the methods of sharpening and keeping in order, 
taking apart and putting together, kc. These com- 
prised questions on the different kinds of planes and 
their component parts; the chisel, mortise and 
firmer ; the gauge, mortise and marking; the bevel, 
set mitre, and try square, with their different angles, 
parts, and uses. 


oe 


‘hommes sont étendus sur le champ de bataille, pouvons-nous 
nous abandonner A la joie.’ Je pardonne a ceux qui courent les 
dangers de se réjouir de s’en étre échappés ; mais, pour un prince 
né sensible, le jour ol tant de flots te sang ont été versés, et 
tant de ruisseaux de larmes ont could, ne peut pas étre un jour de 


All these questions were supplemented by a few 
from the Inspector on the grain and general ap- 
pearance of timber, and on a few more tools. 
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réjouissance. J'ai parcouru plus d’une fois un champ de bataille, 
et si un Néron avait été A ma place il aurait pleuré. Je sais qu'il 
y a des princes qui aiment la guerre, comme la chasse, et qui exposent 
la vie de leurs peuples comme ils feraient celle de leurs chiens ; la 
manie de conqueérir est une espéce d’avarice qui les tourmente, et qui 
n’est jamais assouvie (sa/isfied). J'ai vu dans ma jeunesse le tom- 
beau de Cyrus, sur lequel était écrit ; Je suis Cyrus, celui qui conquit 
lempire des Peres ; ami qui que tu sois, (whoever thou may’st be) et 
quelle que soit ta patrie, (whatever may be thy country) ne m’envie 
pas ce peu de terre qui couvre ma cendre. Helas! dis-je en 
détournant les yeux, il ne vaut pas la peine (i és not worth while) 
détre conqaivast.—-Afermentel 


31. La chose la plus importante 4 la vie, c’est le choix d'un 
metier. Le hasard en dispose. La coutume fait les macons, sol- 
dats, couvreurs (s/afers). C’est un excellent couvreur, dit on; et 
en parlant des soldats: Ils sont bien fous, dit on ; et les autres, au 
contraire ; I] n’y a rien de grand que la guerre ; le reste.des hommes 
sont des coquins (rasca/s). A force d’entendre louer en l’enfance 
ces me¢tiers, et mépriser tous les autres, on choisit ; car naturellement 
on aime la vertu, et l’on hait la folie. Ces mots nous émeuvent ; on 
ne péche que (we err only) dans |’application; tant est de la 
force de la coutume que de ceux que la nature n’a fait qu’hommes, 
on fait toutes les conditions des hommes ; car des pays entiers sont 
tous de magons, d'autres tous de soldats, etc. Sans doute que la 
pature n’est pas si uniforme. C’est la coutume qui fait donc cela, 
car elle contraint la nature ; et quelquefois aussi la nature la sur- 
monte et retient "homme dans son instinct, malgré toute coutume, 
bonne ou mauvaise. —/’asca/. 


32. Elle est morte en m’écoutant lire le sermon de Bossuet sur 
l'immortalité de l’Ame ; je sais & quel endroit, (fassage) & quelle 
phrase, elle a cessé de m’entendre ; deux minutes auparavant déja 
ses sens étaient troublés ; elle a fait effort pour les rappeler ; évi- 
demment elle voulut suivre jusqu’au bout un bon et sublime raison- 


After the oral examination the Inspector asked 
the instructor to pick out ten boys, and he himself 
chose ten. This group of twenty were then drafted 
off to the shop. Each boy was supplied with a 
piece of timber yellow pine about 9 inches long and 
1} inches square, This had to be planed down to 
about 1} inches and squared accurately. 


The following joints were then set :— 


1. Open mortise and tenon joint. 

2. The mitre joint and the half-lapped spliced 
joint. 

Each pupil was supplied with his own drawing of 
the full-sized dimensions which he had made during 
the year. They each had to work from this plan. 

About three-quarters of an hour was allowed for 
this exercise. While the work was going on the 
Inspector went round to each boy and watched his 
work and asked him the names and uses of the 
tools on the bench and those he was using. 

The Examiner also took down the work from the 
shelves of the various groups which had been 
executed during the year. 

When the boys had all finished, their work was 
brought up, the names written upon it, and taken 
away. This group having finished, another group 
chosen similarly were then drafted into the workshop 





and the above process was repeated. 
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The Inspector examined all the drawings done by 
the pupils during the year, to see if each one under 
instruction had executed the drawings of all the 
joints, &c., in the arranged syllabus. 

The registers of attendance were thoroughly 
checked. The examination in woodwork took place 
in the afternoon of the day upon which the usual 
examination for drawing had been held. 


The following are the sketches and dimensions of 
the joints the pupils had to make :— 


Open mortise and tenon joint, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 







FUNGI AND FERMENTS.—The recent researches of M. Bour- 
o—_ show that there is contained in numerous fungi, especially 
those that develop on living or dead trees, a soluble ferment pos- 
sessing the property of splitting up various glucosides—amygdalin, 
salicin, and coniferin, which acts in the same manner and upon the 
same compounds as the emulsin of almonds, M. Bourquelot 
resorted to two methods of extraction, the expression of the freshly 
gathered fungi, and the exposure of the fungi in an atmosphere 
saturated with ether or chloroform vapour, thus causing an abun- 
dant exudation of liquor. In both cases the fluid was found to con- 
tain a large proportion of the principles existing in the fungi. The 
fluid may be placed directly in contact with a glucoside, or a powder 
may be obtained by precipitation with alcohol, which can be used 
subsequently on its being dissolved in water, or the fungi may be 
triturated with sand and then treated with water and filtered. The 
precipitate containing the ferment obtained from Polyporus sulphu- 
reus was found by Bourquelot to decompose 45°7 per cent. of its 
own weight of amygdalin, glucose being formed and a very strong 
odour of bitter almonds being given off. The juice of Auricularia 
sambucina completely;decomposed coniferin, and the exudation from 
Polyporus fomentarius decomposed salicin, 35°8 per cent. of the 
glucoside being converted. In nineteen other fungi the presence 
of the same ferment was proved, and in almost every case the 
species were such as are found on living trees or old wood. 
M. Bourquelot suggests that, as glucosides are so frequently present 
in the bark, cambium layer, or wood of trees, through the 
agency of the ferment in the fungi the trees may be enabled to use 
the glucosides for their nourishment, readily assimilable glucose 
being formed as a decomposition product, 
** 

ANTISEPTIC EssENCES.—Dr. Forné finds that the vapours which 
are given off in a limited enclosed space by the essences of niaouli 
and cajeput hinder the growth of certain bacteria and moulds. 
Even when the space is not so limited, the fructification of moulds 
is delayed. The sterilising action is chiefly exerted upon the culture 
medium, and the sterilising power of the vapours from the essences 
is proportional to the time during which they have acted upon this 
medium, and the extent to which it is impregnated bythem. Other 
things being equal, Dr. Forné notes that essence of niaouli acts 
better than oil of cajeput, but that the former, when placed in direct 
contact with the spores of Penicillium glaucum, stimulates their 
vegetative energy. 

s,° 

A New CARMINE STAIN.—A new carmine stain, which has 
been recently devised by Dr. Paul Mayer, is very easily prepared. 
Carminic acid is mixed with ammonia, alum, and distilled water, and 
heated nearly to boiling point till solution is effected. On being 





carefully decanted or faltered after cooling it is ready for use. The 
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solution may be kept free from organic growths by the addition of a 
small crystal of thymol. Carmalum, as the new staining is called, 
is a dark red liquid possessing great staining power, and will stain 
objects satisfactorily that have been fixed in osmic acid. 


* 
e* 


PLANT TIssUES AND PATHOGENIC BacTrerRIA.—Lominski has 
succeeded in showing that the specific organisms of anthrax and 
typhoid, and the Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus can exist and mul- 
tiply in plant tissues. When the first named was inoculated into 
certain leaves spore formation occurred, and the bacteria, when re- 
moved from the leaves after a stay of eight weeks, maintained their 
virulence unimpaired, as was shown by their inoculating animals. 
Dr. H. L. Russell also gives as the result of his investigations in 
this field, that a considerable number of different species of patho- 
genic and nonpathogenic bacteria are capable of withstanding the 
action of the living plant organism for a considerable length of time. 
He found that many species were able to live in the plant for more 
than eleven wecks, and possessed, to a limited extent, the power of 
spreading throughout the tissues, 

*,* 

THE PREPARATION OF HyDROCYANIC ACID FROM SUGAR.— 
Whilst preparing oxalic acid from cane sugar by oxidation with 
nitric acid, Burls noticed that hydrocyanic acid was formed, and 
subsequent experiments showed that it was formed in perceptible 
quantities during the reaction. The acid would seem to be a 
normal product of the reducing action of carbon and certain carbon 
compounds upon nitric or nitrous acid, 


* * 
> 


New DISEASES OF THE MULBERRY.— Two new diseases of the 
mulberry tree are now causing considerable apprehension in France. 
One is caused by a kind of fungus, the other by bacteria. The 
fungus is as yet undetermined, but its ravages are manifested by the 
withering and drying up of the buds and leaves, the outer extremi- 
ties of the lesser branches being first affected. ‘The mycelium of the 
parasite seem to infest the vessels of the wood, the disease gradually 
extending to the base of the affected members, and thence in succes- 
sion to the principal branches, trank, and roots. Whilst the 
mycelium of the fungus, at first whitish, becomes yellow, and ulti- 
mately brown, the wood of the diseased part appears of a somewhat 
dark grey colour. Owing to this fungus, a large number of mul- 
berry trees are annually disappearing in the districts of France 
devoted to silk culture. The micro-organism, Bacterium Mori, 
concerned in the other disease is most apparent in the case of young 
trees in the nursery. Dark brown me appear on the lower 
surface of the leaves and on the branches, and the bacteria are found 
in the thickness of the tissues which they have destroyed by a 
process of excavation, Cells, the brown colour of which results 
from the activity of the parasite, enclose and limit the cavities in 
which the colonies exist. In the leaves both veins and parenchyma 
are attacked. Boyer and Lambert have succeeded in inducing the 
peculiar stains artificially in these by inoculating them with 
bacteria taken from diseased branches. 


** 
* 


Orro or Roses.—Germany is endeavouring to rival Turkey as 
the supplier of the cloying perfume, otto or attar of roses, to the 
European market. About two years ago, rose plantations were 
established in the suburbs of Leipsic, and they have proved so 
successful that they are now being largely extended. Notwith- 
standing the severity of our recent winters, the trees have developed 
most satisfactorily. The German cultivators maintain that great 
heat is the reverse of desirable in rose culture, a cool temperature 
and a rather moist condition of the atmosphere being the chief 
essentials to a good yield. However this may be, a factory has 
been built in the midst of the Leipsic rose fields, which will con- 
sume 50,000 kilos of leaves daily, and is expected to produce a 
minimum amount of about 40 kilos daily of essential oil, the esti- 
mated value of which, together with that of the rose-water and 
pomade produced, will be from £2,000 to £2,500. In the Turkish 
manufacture of otto of roses, the instruments used in distilling are 
of a very rude and primitive character, and the flowers being 
gathered in greater quantities than can be put in hand at once, 
the result is a deterioration of the product. No flower loses its 
fragrance more quickly after being gathered than the rose. At 
Leipsic only the quantity of blossoms requisite for immediate 
use will be gathered at any one time, and the roses will be 
but a few minutes in passing from the bushes into the mace- 
rating receptacles. It is claimed that the oil produced in 
Saxony last year, owing to the observance of these precautions, 
was superior to the Turkish product in delicacy, strength, 
and the lasting character of its fragrance. Turkish otto of 





roses has in truth always a scorched odour, and the perfumer has 
hitherto been driven to rely on the rose pomade of the south of 
France for the preparation of his delicate extraits. 
* * 
* 

CHESTNUT TANNIN.—Trimble has found that the tannin of the 
chestnut tree resembles gallo-tannic acid in all its reactions. It is 
now becoming of commercial importance. During the last year the 
export of an extract from the bark of chestnut trees used in tanning 
leather has reached 150 to 200 tons a month, and on the opening of 
a new factory at Dinan it is expected that these figures will be 
doubled. 


NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY RICHARD WADDINGTON. 





A year ago I congratulated the Assistants on the 
success of their Nottingham Conference. I then said, 
‘The line of demarcation between the Head and 
Assistant is rapidly being obliterated.’ The ‘Derby 
Day’ last month will do much to retard the disap- 
pearance of distinctions. It may be to some extent 
true that the Executive did not do as much for Assis- 
tants before the Assistants combined as it might have 
done. But whose fault was that? The assistants 
stood outside the Union to avery large extent. I 
have been an Assistant and I know the grievances to 
be real, and capable of amelioration. Ido not know 
a single member of the Executive who is not willing 
and anxious to take every possible step to bring 
about alteration. And no man has done more than 
Mr. Yoxall to aid in this matter. Why the ink is 
hardly dry on the brilliant paper he read at the 
Liverpool Conference. The indiscretions of the 
Assistants’ ‘Derby Day’ have done much to make 
their truest friends feel the truth of the text, ‘A 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.’ 
* * * * * 

I am a Federationist pure and simple, but I am a 
Unionist Federationist. What are the objects of Fede- 
ration? Do its supporters enunciate an independent 
line of policy? The only object I can gather is to 
utilise the N.U.T. for attaining certain very desirable 
ends. No serious action is contemplated outside the 
greater Union. The Union machinery is to be 
driven, and driven for the professional and monetary 
improvement of the Federationists. And the Feder- 
ationists may only number three out of every twenty 
who subscribe to the expense of providing the 
machinery. To put it bluntly, the seventeen non- 
members of the N.U.T. say, ‘We will subscribe our 
shillings to help you three to control and utilise the 
N.U.T. for the benefit of the twenty.’ Don’t you 
think it would be perfectly reasonable for the three to 
say to the seventeen Non-unionists, ‘ No, we pay our 
money, and if you want to use the Union you must 
pay your subscriptions.’ 

* * * * * 

I am glad the Assistants have Federated, but I 
regret they have decided to Federate Non-unionists, 
and I regret that so much unnecessary heat was ex- 
hibited. From my know!edge of the leaders I feel 
sure they regret many of the phrases used. To 
describe the Executive’s.proposals as ‘A clumsy 
dodge of Russell Square to buy up the whole 


| thing’ is unnecessarily hasty, even if true. The 
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Executive put in ‘ black and white’ certain unwritten 
conditions which have guided its past action. I don’t 
believe the Executive wanted ‘to buy up the whole 
thing.’ If I* wanted to see Federation a failure, I 
would ask for no condition as to membership of the 
Union. The Assistants who remain out of the Union 
will not add much strength to the Federation, be- 
cause if the result of Federating is enrolment in the 
Union, these will be the first to refuse the double 
membership with its double subscription. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Yoxatt, my hearty congratulations! In all 
human probability Mr. Yoxall will be the next 
member for West Nottingham. Never did the Par- 
liamentary policy of the Union stand so well as now. 
Mr. Broadhurst lost West Nottingham because he 
refused to pledge in favour of an eight hours day for 
miners. Mr. Yoxall has all along advocated this, 
and will secure the vote of the miners in the con- 
stituency. North West Ham was lost through the 
indifference of the member and the weakness of the 
organization. Mr. Gray has wrought a change in 
the organization, and he would be indeed fastidious 
who complained that Mr. Gray was in any sense 
indifferent to the demands of the constituency. The 
next Parliament is likely to see Mr. Gray on one side 
of the Speaker and Mr. Yoxall on the other 
divided, yet united. 

* * a * * 

‘Lapizs and gentleman’ is likely to be heard 
oftener at Russell Square after next Easter. The 
Assistants are to nominate a Lady Assistant; Miss 
Cleghorn is to be nominated by Sheffield, and I hear 
that Miss Hawley, of Leicester, who will be remem- 
bered by most visitors to Conference as a very able 
speaker, is to be nominated, and of course Mrs. 
Burgwin will be the leader of the gentler sex. 

* * * * * 

Tue London School Board did the right thing on 
the Corporal Punishment question. As I pointed out 
last month, the argument was all in favour of the 
delegation. A wise use of the power will do much 
to take the sting out of the opposition. The slightest 
indiscretion imperils the whole situation, and a rever- 
sion to the old order means putting the hand of 
reform back at least a decade. 

‘ For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been ! 
* * * * + 

My Fund for the Miners’ Children has been the 
means of feeding hundreds of little ones. So far I 
have received from— 
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Mr. 
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Gale, Beetley Bd. School - 

H. J. Burnaby, East Dereham School 
Pearson, Elmham Nat. School - - 

G. G. Harrison, East Dereham Bd. School 
C. H. Stone, ween St. oe School, 
Woolwich - 
Miss C. Haynes, Marlboro’ Rd. Inf. ‘School 
*Sympathiser’ (Herts.) - - 

Mrs. F. A. Farrar, Leyton = - - - 
Mrs. F, B. Gill, B.A., Manchester - 
‘ Sympathiser,’ North Stamford - - 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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W. Punton, Reigate 

CE. Thomas, Todding Nat. School | 
W. Phillimore, Battersea - - 
Mr. Davidson, Maryport - 
*N. S. H.,’ Gloucester - 
Mr. W. Jennings, Kelvedon - 
Mr. W. Hutchins, saad Rd., W. 
* Taxton’ - - - 
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C. J. L. Gowland, Old Church School, 

Durham - - : : - - 

N. B.,’ Maidstone - - 

, Cc. Blake, Pretoria Avenue School, 

althamstow - - 

W. C. Kirkman, Moresby School Ba, 

Whitehaven - - 

Miss F. Nickal, North Lancaster - 

*W.,’ Pretoria "Avenue oi School, W: altham- 
stow : : - 

Past Proceeds of Concert at Morecambe - 

Eastbury School, Cupstne eae M. rw 
Crump) - 

Scarming End School, ‘East Dereham (Mr. 
Carter) - : : 

‘Tenby,’ Wolverhampton - 

*Six Little Girls,’ St. Peter’s, Newham-ca- 
Severn - - - - - - - 

Ch. Fields Boys’ School, Woodford - - - 

Lower Wroughton Inf. School (Miss E. Butler) 

Mr. E. Sherwin, Connah’s Quay, vent - 

Pollie Miller, Buxton : 

Mrs. Burgwin, London - - 

Mrs. Clark, London : : 


Mr. 


*E, 
Mr. 


Mr. 


I have distributed cheques and postal orders as 
follows :—I at 4s., 19 at §s., I at §s. 6d., I at $s, od., 
3 at 7s.,4 at 7s. 6d., 1 at 8s., 8 at Ios., I at IIs., 
I at 12s., I at IS$s.,9 at 20s., and 4 at 40s. Total, 
£32 Os. 3d. 

As I write, the hopes of a speedy settlement of 
the dispute are abroad; but even an early resump- 
tion of work means another week or two of this 
terrible suffering among the little ones. In the name 
of the teachers and children I offer my heartfelt 
thanks to the subscribers. 

* * + * * 

Tue Drawing Inspectorate consists of some 68 
Inspectors. Of these, 11 are Lieutenant-Colonels, 
8 Major-Generals, 8 Captains, 7 Colonels, and 
9 Majors. Truly this is a wonderful array, and 
shows how jobbery may be perpetrated even to-day 
in Departmental circles. Be it remembered that 
these Majors, Colonels, and Captains are to report on 
the teaching ability of the certificated teachers. | 
always feel, ‘He’s gone, and who knows how he 
may report?’ 

. * * * * 

Last month I congratulated the Union on having 
drawn Freedom of Classification in Drawing from 
the Science and Art Department. There is an old 
proverb which says, ‘Don’t shout until you are out of 
the wood.’ It is well to keep this proverb in mind 
when you are dealing with the Science and Art 
Department. The Science and Art Department's 
idea of freedom of classification is still a peculiar 
one. Gradually they approximate to the Education 
Department’s idea, and if they exist long enough, 
may finally agree with the Education Department on 
the question. After adopting the phraseology of the 
Education Department’s instruction to Inspectors on 
the subject, the Science and Art Department breaks 
down at the adoption of the amended form of the 
schedule. Column Va. is to remain; and since this 
column gives the ‘last standard examined in,’ its 
retention vitiates the freedom granted in the Sep- 
tember circular. It is simply astounding that at 
South Kensington there should exist such fossilized 
ideas of education. 

* * + + * 

Tue Conference on Secondary Education held at 

Oxford was unanimous on two points. First, the 
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LITTLE DEW~<DROP. 








Moderato, No. 21. 
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1. I love you lit - tle Dew «+ Drop, You shine so 
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3. The roses all would wither, 

The violets would pine, 

The daisies in the meadows 
Would ever cease to shine. 

Then do not call me useless, 
Although I am so small, 

For little things that do their best 
May be of use to all.’ 


2. ‘Nay, Nay,’ said little Dew-Drop, 
‘You surely do me wrong, 
Although I am so little 
Yet I am very strong. 
There would not be a blossom, 
Nor leaf upon the tree, 
Nor yet a blade of green grass 
Without the help of me. 
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organization of Secondary Schools must be pre- 
ceded by a full and complete inquiry by Royal Com- 
mission ; and second, the practical working teacher 
must find a place in the authority created to ‘control 
the work of the Secondary Schools. 

* . * * * 


To each of these suggestions the Primary School 
Teacher will say ‘Amen.’ Evidently the initial mis- 
takes made with Primary Education will be of service 
in organising higher education. 

* * * * * 


But there is one question on which the unanimity 
is not so marked, and which is of vital import to the 
cause of Primary Education. Shall a brand new 
body be created to deal exclusively with Secondary 
Education? I hope a brand new body will be 
created, but not exclusively for Secondary Educa- 
tion. Why should there be so many bodies dealing 
with the question of education? At present there 
are School Boards and County Councils dealing with 
parts of education that ought to be dealt with by 
one body. The School Boards are elected on sec- 
tarian and political lines, and the County Councils 
are elected on purely political lines. We want an 
elective body to administer all forms of education, 
and we want that body elected on educational lines. 


* * * * * 


Wuat has the Primary School Teacher to gain 
from such re-organisation of the controlling body? 
The pettifogging School Board would disappear. 
The abolition of the cumulative vote would be 
almost certain. The status of the member of such 
a body would be higher, and since the cost of Secon- 
dary Education would be fairly high, better condi- 
tions would be possible in the Primary Schools. 
The creation of such a body would require a coura- 
geous Minister of Education, but the gain would be 


great. 
* * * * * 


Tue report of the Lady Assistant Commissioners 
appointed by the Royal Commission on Labour on 
the employment of women and children, must be 
rather painful reading for the advocates of the half- 
time system. The report is a valuable one, and with 
such evidence before them it would appear impos- 
sible that any Government should longer permit the 
employment of young children under such condi- 
tions. Miss Abrahams, speaking of the factories of 
Lancashire, says :— 

‘I visited a large number of sheds in which the dry-heat was 
about go° F., and the moist heat about 80° F. Frequently the 
steam jets are within a few inches of the weaver’s heads, and where 
this is so they complain of severe headache. All the weavers I 
have seen complain of general prostration and rheumatic pains ; 
the former they attribute to the excessive heat of the shed, and the 
latter to the sudden change from a hot atmosphere laden with 
moisture to the cold outer air in the winter, or even in the summer 
months, 

‘Rheumatism is very common among the weavers working in 
these mills. 

‘Several cases of fainting were reported to me by the operatives, 
especially from those mills where, in addition to bad ventilation, 
heavy steaming prevails,’ 


The report teams with such painful condemnation, 
and yet into these mills over 40,000 children, between 
eleven and fourteen, are spending the greater part 
of their lives as ‘tenters,’ ‘doffers,’ and ‘ piecers ’— 
the majority little girls, 
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Painful as is the physical results, the commis- 
sioners depiction of the moral atmosphere of the 
Lancashire factory is still worse. On this head the 
report says :— 

‘Though the conditions of mill life in Lancashire are closely 
similar to those in Yorkshire, I found a larger number of cases of 
actual immoralty and immoral tendencies. 

* Moreover, common provisions for decency are sometimes absent.’ 


In the report on the Yorkshire factories I find :— 


‘ The immorality of children is attributed, and probably correctly 
so, to the fact that the inadequate sanitary accommodation I have 
mentioned as being injurious is most general in spinning rooms, 
and this is just the part of the mill where children are largely 
empleyed.’ 


HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY NOTES. 


BY R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., 


University Extension Lecturer, Author of ‘ Elementary 
Physiography,’ Se. ; 


and H. G. WELLS, B.SC., F.Z.S., F.C.Ps 





THE authors of these notes would be glad if teachers or students 
of Honours Physiography would let them know of any point upon 
which information cannot be obtained from text-books devoted to 
that subject. If the matter is of general interest, and likely to form 
the subject of an examination question, a note upon it will appear 
in the following number of the ‘ PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ 


THE DETERMINATION OF LONGITUDE. 


The chronometer method of determinating terrestrial longitude is 
generally well understood by students of physical geography. Given 
a good chronometer, the Greenwich mean time at any instant can 
be found by observing the time indicated by it, and making the 
proper corrections for its error and rate. And if the meridian 
passage of the sun be observed at any place, the corrected reading 
of the chronometer at the moment of transit expresses the difference 
in time between Greenwich and that place, that is to say, the longi- 
tude of the place with respect to Greenwich. There are, however, 
other methods of determinating a which can be used when 
the chronometer stops or its readings become untrustworthy. 
Among these is the method of lunar distances, and that of Jupiter's 
satellites. In the former, the fact that the moon moves round the 
celestial vault in 27} days is utilised, our satellite acting as the hand 
of a celestial timekeeper, and the stars as fixed marks upon the 
dial. In the Nautical Almanac and similar publications tables are 
given, showing the angular distance of the moon from selected 
bright stars and planets on every day of the year, and for every 
third hour of the day. If, therefore, a lunar distance is observed, 
the Greenwich mean time which corresponds to the observed angle 
can be found from the tables. Local mean time can afterwards be 
obtained by observations of the méridiah passage of the sun, as 
previously mentioned, and the difference between the times gives 
the difference of longitude. In the method of Jupiter’s satellites, 
the times at which the satellites enter or emerge from the shadow of 
the planet are used. These times are tabulated like those of lunar 
distances, and are employed for longitude determinations im the 
same way. ‘Thus, on December rst, 1892, the third satellite was 
eclipsed by Jupiter’s shadow at 8h. 5m. 52s., Greenwich mean 
time, hence an observer who witnessed the disappearance in any 
part of the world wovld know that the Greenwich mean time 
when the satellite entered the shadow was 8h. 5m. 52s. The 
occultation of stars by the moon can also be calculated beforehand, 
and so furnish a means of determining Greenwich mean time, and 
therefore longitude. Indeed of the three above methods, that of 
occultations is the most accurate. Lunar distances are usually 
available, but the average error in the Greenwich time calcu- 
lated from their observation is as much as forty seconds of time, 
that is, ten minutes of arc, or 114 miles. Eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites are also open to the objection that longitude cannot be 
very accurately determined by them ; in this case, owing to the fact 
that the disappearances ‘und reappearances of the satellites are not 
sudden, but gradual, so the exact moment at which the phenomenon 
occurs cannot be obtained. Under these circumstances it seems 

robable that a photographic method of determining geographical 
longitude, described by Dr. H. G. Schlichter in the Geographical 
Journal for November, may be of use, The method consists in 
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repeatedly photographing the moon and one of the principal 
planets or fixed stars within a short period of time upon the same 
plate. By photographing upon a single plate two fixed stars 
separated by a known angular distance, the length upon the plate 
corresponding to any angle can be found. If, then, the moon and 
a known star are photographed — a single plate, the distance 
between the star and one of the limbs of the moon can be 
measured upon the negative, and the value afterwards converted 
into the equivalent angle. Dr. Schlichter has obtained the best 
results by making exposures of fifteen or twenty seconds’ duration, 
with ten or fifteen seconds’ interval between each, so that two ex- 
posures are made in every minute. The variation of the lunar dis- 
tance from the beginning of the observations to the end was easily 
measurable upon the photageaphe. It appears that the probable 
error is only about two seconds of arc for each observation, whereas 
the average error of a sextant measurement of a lunar distance is 
not less than twenty seconds of arc. 


Tue SYSTEM OF ALGOL. 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to remind the advanced student that 
Algol is an important member of an interesting, though small, 
group of stars which fluctuate in light with great regularity in the 
course of a few days, and are known as variadles of short period. 

During the last two or three years much attention has been given 
to Algol by some astronomers of the first rank. It may be well, 
therefore, to state the present condition of our knowledge concerning 
this star—a star, the vagaries of which must have impressed the 
ancients very much, or they would not have dubbed it Algol, 
signifying ‘ the demon,’ 

The fluctuations of light are as follows. For about §9 hours the 
star has a magnitude of about 2-2. A sudden decrease of brightness 
then occurs, and in 44 hours its magnitude has diminished to about 
36 mag. In this state of minimum brilliancy the star remains for 
about 15 or 20 minutes ; the recovery then commences, and in about 
5 hours the original brightness is regained. 

This variability is caused by a dark companion revolving round 
the bright star, and periodically eclipsing its light. 

Photographs of the Algol-spectrum, taken by Professor Vogel at 
Potsdam, in comparison with terrestrial spectra, prove that the 
bright star swings towards and away from the earth in a period 
coincident with that of the variation of light—viz., 68°8 ~ 
Before minimum the bright star is being swung back with a velocity 
of about twenty-four miles per second, while the dark companion is 
coming forward to obstruct its light. After a minimum, the spec- 
troscope indicates that the bright star is approaching at the rate of 
nearly twenty-nine miles a second, hence the dark body on the 
opposite side of the common centre of gravity is being swung back. 
As Sir Robert Ball remarked in a lecture delivered a few months 
ago, Algol rushes towards the earth and glares at us for a time, and 
then runs away and winks. No wonder such strange behaviour led 
Arabian astronomers to assign it the name of ‘demon,’ From the 
difference between the velocities of approach and recession, it is 
found that the whole system of Algol is moving towards the earth 
with a velocity of twenty-three miles per second, and by assuming 
that Algol and its dark companion have the same density, Professor 
Vogel has been able to compute the following particulars of the 
system :— 


Diameter of Algol - - - - 1,061,000 miles. 


- »» dark companion - - 830,300 ,, 
Distance between the two centres - 3,230,000 ,, 
Motion of Algol in its orbit - - - 26°3 miles per second. 
+» 95 companion in its orbit ¢ 85% oF » »» 
Mass of Algol - - - - - ; of Sun’s mass. 


»» »» companion - - - - Bo oo» - 


Goodricke found, in 1782, that the interval between two successive 
minima of Algol’s light was 2d. 20h. 48m. 59}s. The period at the 
present time is 2d, 20h. 48m. 51s., and to account for this, Dr. 
Chandler, a well-known American astronomer, has recently put 
forward a plausible hypothesis, He supposes that Algol, with its 
dark companion, ‘ have acommon revolution about a third body—a 
large, a distant, and dark companion, or primary—in a period of 
about 130 years. ‘The size of this orbit around the common centre 
of gravity is about equal to that of Uranus round the sun.’ 

A little thought will show the student that while Algol with its 
close companion is approaching our system, the period of light- 
variation must decrease in length, owing to the diminished distance 
that the light has to travel to reach us. When the close pair is 
moving outwards with oa to our system, the period of variability 
must increase, for the light has to traverse an increasing distance. 
According to Dr. Chandler’s researches, the plane of the orbit 
described by Algol and its dark mate round the third body is inclined 
about 20° to our line of vision, 





The above facts are summed up as follows :—(1) Spectroscopic 
observations prove that Algol swings backwards and forwards, 
owing, in all probability, to the revolution round it of a dark com- 
panion, which periodically obscures its light ; and (2), Algol, with 
its close companion, revolves round a third body in about 130 years, 
and so causes a cyclical variation in the length of the period of 
variability. 
Tue Hottest Stars. 

Professor Lockyer’s communication to the Royal Society in 
December last, ‘On the Photographic Spectra of some of the 
Brighter Stars,’ has already been noticed in these columns, and the 
results are summarised in Honours Physiography, pp. 38-9. The 
complete paper, however, has only just been published, so Honours 
candidates would do well to look up the matter again. An 
important question discussed in the paper to which reference has 
been made, but which has not been previously mentioned, is what 
kind of spectrum is associated with the hottest stars. Stars like Sirius 
and Vega (a Lyrz) show in their spectra a series of broad dark lines 
due to hydrogen, extending from the red end of the spectrum to the 
ultra-violet, and the presence of these ultra-violet Fines (first dis- 
covered by Dr. Huggins) is frequently regarded as a proof 
of very high temperature. Now, though it is certain that no 
celestial body without all the ultra-violet hydrogen lines could 
belong to a class including the hottest stars, Professor Lockyer 
holds that the presence of the series of lines is not of itself sufficient 
evidence of a very high temperature. When an electric current is 
passed by means of an induction coil through a glass tube contain- 
ing hydrogen, the gas is illuminated, and its spectrum can be 
observed. The temperature in such a case is comparatively low, 
yet Cornu has shown that the complete series of lines can be seen 
under these conditions. Professor Lockyer’s opinion is therefore 
supported by Cornu’s experiments. In his words ‘the high tem- 
perature of such a star as Sirius is not indicated by the fact that its 
spectrum shows the whole series of hydrogen lines, but by the fact 
that there is bright continuous radiation far in the ultra-violet. 
From this it appears that the spectrum which should be associated 
with the hottest stars is, generally speaking, that in which the con- 
tinuous radiation at the violet end of the spectrum is greatest, and 
the hydrogen absorption lines are broadest. 


THE CAUSES OF VOLCANIC ACTION. 


The causes of volcanic eruptions have still to be clearly defined, 
although for the last few years there has been a period of com- 
parative inactivity in this branch of geological speculation. The most 
important considerations in this discussion will be already known to 
the student of physiography. They are, we may remind him :— 

(1.) The large share of water in volcanic eruptions shown by the 
enormous clouds of steam disengaged, the heavy rains attending 
outbursts, and the vesiculation of lavas, which, when carried to its 
maximum, results in the formation of pumice—and scorie and 
dust are simply splashes of lava blown up by the escape of pent- 
up steam from its mass, and solidifying in their flight cevuhe the 
alr. 

(2.) The general proximity of volcanoes to the sea. 

(3.) The linear arrangement of volcanoes. Generally, it would 
seem, they follow the lines of great crust-folds, shore lines, or moun- 
tain axes. 

(4.) Avother important group of phenomena is the disengagement 
of gases and vapours other than steam at volcanic vents. Notable 
among these is carbon dioxide, and chlorine, sulphur, boron, and 
many metals, alone or in combination, occur. 

The views entertained by various authorities of the causes of these 
phenomena are largely tinctured by their speculations upon the 
earth’s interior constitution. It will be convenient to distinguish 
three main lines of thought in this matter. 

I. In the first place many writers, including Professor Judd, seem 
to attach paramount importance to the agency of water. It has 
been rey oes that infiltrating water penetrates to highly heated, 
because eep - seated rocks, and becomes superheated, continually 
exerting an increasing upward pressure. To the objection that this 
upward pressure would not increase, since it would prevent further 
additions of downward percolating water, Daubrée’s experiments dis- 
*prove. He has shown experimentally that water will percolate 
against enormous contrary tension. Hence a time at last arrives 
when the pressure in the deep and very hot region is sufficient to 
rupture the outlying strata. So soon as the downward weight of 
the superincumbent rocks is thus relieved, the water-saturated rocks 
below, which have been prevented from liquefaction by this weight, 
liquefy, and expanding, force their way upward through the cracks in 
the strata above. The nearer the molten rocks approach the sur- 
face, the less is the downward resistance they have to overcome, and 
the superheated water tends more and more to assume the form of 
steam. At last the surface is attained, and the water flashing at last 





into steam, in the substance of the lava, and escaping, sends great 
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clouds of heated vapour, dust, and scorie into the air, to fall back 
around the vent, and so to build up, with or without the addition of 
actual lava flows, the characteristic volcanic cone. The sulphides, 
chlorides, and so forth that are also such characteristic products of 
volcanic regions, are accounted for as being derived from the decom- 
position of the salts in sea water. 


II. A second group of opinions is connected with that theory ofa 
thin crust and liquid substratum, associated with the name of the 
Rev. Osmond Fisher. , 

Great stress is laid upon the linear arrangement of volcanoes. 
Volcanic phenomena are supposed to consist essentially in the rup- 
ture of the thin and yielding upper crust, and the exudation of the 
underlying magma. But often volcanoes, as in the case of the 
Mediterranean group, are arranged not so much in a single line as 
in a radiating group around a centre. The theory previously given 
by no means fails to account for so much linear arrangement as this. 
In the volcanic plateaux of Utah the cones are not linear. How- 
ever, this poe view appears to be more in harmony with the vast 
exudations of lava ( fissure eruptions) such as have occurred in the 
western states of America and the west of Scotland. With regard 
to the steam and gases, this is the way Mr. Jukes Browns puts it:— 

‘ The rise of the lava is believed to be due to the quantity of gaseous matter dis- 
solved in it under the high pressure —s at great depths within the earth. The 
large amount of steam given off during volcanic eruptions makes it probable that 
the principal gases dissolved below in the liquid magma are hydrogen and 
oxygen.’ 


This tacitly contradicts the infiltration view. 

We may add, as a consideration weighing against this second 
method of explaining volcanic phenomena, that in the Utah region 
and along the courses of the Rhine and Moselle volcanic vents must 
have opened near the brink of great chasms rather than arisen from 
their depths. Against this theory of a common source of volcanic 
material we must also weigh the fact that closely adjacent volcanoes 
will sometimes simultaneously emit lavas of altogether different com- 
position, a thing that has occurred in the Sandwich Islands for 
Instance, 


III. Another school of geologists regards most particularly the 
connection of volcanic regions with ridges of crust-folding, the great 
continental shore lines, and mountain axes, The core of a great 
mountain range is rarely volcanic, but almost invariably volcanic 
chasms run more or less parallel to the axis of upheaval. The 
lateral pressure which causes the bulging and ridging up of the region 
of elevation becomes from this point of view of paramount import- 
ance. Under this pressure rocks are heated, reduced to a quasi- 
plastic state, and squeezed upward. The water in them, either 
originally uncombined or released by the decomposition of hydrated 
minerals (e.g. Serpentine H, Mg; Sig Os + H,O, Hydrous nucas, 
Talc, &c.) then acts as explained under I. to produce eruption and a 
cone. 

A fourth view which must be noticed here, though it does not 
receive very much credit, is that the heat of volcanic activity is dis- 
engaged in internal chemical reactions, just as heat is evolved in the 
familiar experiment of hydrating sulphuric acid. 


DusT IN THE ATMOSPHERE. . 


Knowledge for November contains a useful article by Dr. 
McPherson, summarising the recent work of Mr. John Aitken 
upon atmospheric dust particles. His general results show that 
dust is carried by the wind for enormous distances, and that it 
originates chiefly in inhabited districts. For instance, on the Lake 
of Lucerne, at 3 p.m., with wind blowing over the town, his dust- 
counting apparatus recorded 171,000 particles to the cubic inch, 
while forty-five minutes afterwards, when the wind had veered and 
purer upper air was blowing down the face of the mountain, the 
number had fallen to 28,000, The wind veered again before four 
o’clock, and at that hour he counted no less than 204,000 particles. 

His observations upon haze reinforce the considerations we gave 
in our last issue. High humidity only causes haze when accom- 
panied by a great amount of dust, because otherwise no condensa- 
tion occurs. 

Mr. Aitken also observed that generally a high amount of dust 
accompanies a high temperature, and a low amount a low tempera- 
ture. Rain, hail, &c., of course carry dust down from the air. 


The Glacial Age Controversy, set going by Sir H. Howorth, 
rages still, and has awakened echoes even in the daily papers. The 


swing of the pendulum is decidedly away from the extreme glacial 
view, and we give in our ‘ Honours Physiography’ considerations 
advanced by Professor Bonney which show pretty conclusively that 
the erosive action of an ice mass has been over-stated. A way in 
which glaciers may lead to extensive excavation of hard rock is, 
however, pointed out by Mr. T. B, La Touche in an able article 
in Nature (Nov. 9). 














Hitherto the following views have been entertained :— 


(i.) The ice itself erodes—disproved. 

(ii.) The ice erodes by freezing into cracks and round projecting 
fragments—improbable. 

(uii.) The glacier erodes by means of the friction of the rock 
fragments with which its under surface is set. This only accounts 
for glacial striation and polish. 


Mr. La Touche, who has explored some of the larger glaciers in 
the Himalayas, advances an altogether different view. He finds 
the water pouring from underneath the first glacier is clear in the 
morning, but becomes very turbid after the Feat of the day. He 
algo calls attention to the fact that there is very considerable sur- 
face melting of the glacier during the sunshine of the day, and that 
this water, running over the glacier face, is swallowed up by crevasses, 
and, carrying rock fragments with it, falls with considerable force 
upon the glacier-bed. Such waterfalls are called ‘ moulins,’ and 
they must act ‘like so many gigantic drills,’ working to and fro, as 
their position is constantly shifting upon the underlying rock. 
Professor Bonney, however, does not consider this cause adequate 
to explain rock basins, though it accounts for the pot-like holes in 
old glacier-beds popularly known as ‘ giants’ kettles.’ 


QUERY COLUMN. 


H.A.S.B.—Taking the circumference of a circle at 34 times its 
diameter, find the cost of a marble column of 2 feet breadth and 
5 yards height, marble being at 15s. 6d. per cubic foot. (Area of 
circle = $ circumference X semi-diameter. ) 

Circumference of column = 2 ft. & 34 
= 63 ft. 
= 4 of 63 ft. & } of 2 ft. & 5 yards 
= 34ft. K 1 ft. & 5 yards 
== (34 X 15) cub. ft. 
330 
7 
Cost = 158. 6d. X = 


(38558 
= 3 X . s. 


= StS. 





Solidity of column 


cub. ft. 


7 
= 7309s. 
= £36 Ios. S$d. Ans. 
H.A.S.B.—Ten men dig 12 loads of earth in 16 hours, whilst 
12 others can dig only 9 loads in 15 hours. In what time will they 
jointly dig 100 loads? (BARNARD SMITH.) 
Quantity dug by first lot in 16 hours = 12 loads, 
Quantity dug by first lot in 1 hour = }% or 2 load, 
Quantity dug by second lot in 15 hours = 9 loads, 
Quantity dug by second lot in 1 hour = y% or # load, 
Quantity dug by both lotsin r hour = (} + %) loads 


= BIO loads 
= 34% loads ; 
.". Time for both lots to dig 100 loads = (100 ~~ 3%) hours 
; hours 
= 74zr hours. Ans, 
(a) Sudbscriber.—Sum: I +4 +4 + =] seeseceee to # terms and to 
infinity. 
Let S denote the sum— 
a. 7 10 32 —2 
ThenS=1!1 5 =P cccccence Fema 
en a Poe * yo 
oe CS oe 37—5 3t—2 
nd ~ = 9 serene . , ? , 
— eer er get te 
By subtraction 
2. i Fe 3 34% —2 
S= 3 T cccccecce 
erg ee eT ee FF 
I 
(1-4) ws 
ae > | 3 
‘ite Ba I 9 I 
S= {3 I — (3% — 2) wet? t— y=) 
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Now when # is made infinite it will be seen that (3 n—2)" 


1 
and =~; areboth zero; 


3 
hence the sum of the series 1 +44 4 +P scopecesoccocce to infinity is 
i+? 
= ¥, 
. I I I an 
(4) Sum: = + 63 + 34 dp ccccceces to # terms and to infinity. 
Let S denote the sum — 
a 1 I I 
S=7at33+347 scaesiinne sin tt) 
et ee I I 
Teke E= 5 +5+5+ esnntdans atadti 
» s-? 1 I I I 
then , rtat+ yt scvcceses s—itatatie 
By subtraction 
eanOiesal I I I - > 
sf 12 2°3. 34 (#—I1)n” a(n +1) a+r 
—_ I 1 I = =. 5 
rence 12t237 cccceecce aiatip wee 
Sas _ 


oe rt: 
when »# is infinite, then - is zero. 
n-+i1 


Hence the sum of the series when »# is infinite is .1., or, ifS = 


I I 
1+} +h+ cceccecee a tat 
. I 
S—1=$§+3+3 +......... sat! 
: I I I I 
by subtraction 1 = =" +554+ a7 ree sis + = 
I n 


hence sum of # terms — ; — = ; 
n+l ati 


writing this in form 1 ifn be ~, 


(c) Show that = + 3 fp a iene to infinity is less than unity. 


Comparing the two series 
I 1 1 


a 23347 seeceeees 


1 I 
and 3? + if + Pe 5 


lt will be noted that in the second series each term is less than 
the corresponding term in the first series, but the sum to infinity of 
the first series has been shown to be equal to unity, hence the sum 
to infinity of the second series is less than unity. 


(d) Show that 
ZL EDA VRAD} cvereoeee + (nt 4 1)} = (# + 1) (# + 2). 
Taking the series 1°2 + 2°3 + 3°4 Hh ceeeeeees it is easily seen that 
the first term is 12+ 1, the second 2? + 2, the third 3? + 3, the 
fourth 42 + 4, and so on; hence we require the sum of the two 


serics 3 
LE 24+ 344 4+... nm, and 1° + 2° + 3? + 4? + ...... n, 
, I 
The sum of the former series is easily fourtd to be aie+?) 


° 1) (2” I 
The sum of the latter series is aot) _& ik 
2 
By adding the two together we obtain nN = +9%, 
hence 3 { 1°2 + 2°3 + 3°4 + ccceeerenees + n(n +1)} =a (2 +1) 
(n+ 2), or the method of Indeterminate Coefficients could be used 
to find the sum of # terms. 


Thus, let 0°2 + 2°3 + 3°4 HA ccerseeee a(n +1)=A+ Bn + 


oe TS + 2°3 + 34 H noone ee a(n +1) +(#+1) (#+2=A+ 
B (an +1) +C (a +1)? + D (2 +1)8 + ......... ; 
subtracting the latter from the former, 

(# +1) (w+2) = B+C (2n+1) +D (3? + 30 +1), 
writing no terms in this equation which contain higher powers of x 
than the highest which occur on the left hand side. (Since each of 
the others can be shown to be respectively equal to zero). 

.. Equating like powers of we obtain 
3D =I ~D= 3, 
also 2C+3D=3 


Cet, 
and 2+C+D=2 B=}, 
hence = 1°2 + 2°3 +3 °4 $ cceeseees n(n tia ym 
m (n+1) (n +2), : 
3 





Owing to the illness of Dr. Beach, he has been unable to attend 
to all the queries addressed to him this month, He hopes, 
however, to insert all replies in next issue. 


——_eo0 


LEGAL AND CODE QUERIES COLUMN. 


RULES. 

1. All communications must be addressed ‘Legal 
Editor, Practica Tracuer, Froebel House, 
St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, E.C.,’ 
and must be accompanied by our ‘coupon,’ 
duly filled up. 

2. Replies will be given only in this column, except 
under the conditions named in Rule 3. 

3. If any reader desires a reply by post, such can 
be forwarded by enclosing, in addition to the 
coupon, a stamped addressed envelope and 
either stamps or a Postal Order to the value 
of one shilling. 

4. No original documents should be forwarded, 
but copies only. We cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for any losses which occur through 
non-observance of this rule. 





Replies by post to ‘ Magister’; ‘F.V.L.’; ‘M.X.’; 
‘R.T.V.’ ; *C.K.’; ‘E.E.’; *J.B.’; ‘W.H.J.’; ‘H.E.H.’; 
‘G.P.’; ‘W.J.’ ; and ‘ B.A.’ 

‘W.T.’—(1) It is a Departmental secret upon 
which it is not possible to obtain information. 
(2) Quite possible to obtain a ‘First’ under the 
circumstances, but the probabilities are against you. 
(3) Usually membership of the Established Church 
is a sine gud non for admission to a Church Training 
College. Ask the principal of the College to give 
you a definite answer to the query. (4) Yes (Code, 
Art, 50). (5) The defect would not disqualify. 

‘ IptengEss.’—(1) A new Form of Agreement is not 
necessary. (2) You cannot be recognized as an 
assistant until the result of the Examination is offici- 
ally declared. (3) The Extension should be notified 
to you in writing, and must be sanctioned by the 
Education Department and the Board. 

-*Timez Tasie.’—The question you raise as to how 
far the powers of H.M.I. extend, in respect to the 
arrangement of the Time Table, has recently been 
settled by the Education Department. Clause 5 of 
‘Circular 51’ reads thus: ‘The Managers should 
therefore arrange with the Inspector at his yearly 
visit what the Time Table for the ensuing year is 
to be.’ 

The exact meaning of this instruction has been 
recently interpreted by the Department in a letter 





Cn? + Dr? + ......... for m write # + 1. 


dated 11 Aug., 1893, addressed to the School Board 
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for London. The letter states that it is ‘necessary 
that the Inspector should know what class and 
specific subjects are to be taught during the coming 
year, and to sanction any schemes that may not be 
set out in the Code, and so far it ts advisable that he 
shall “ arrange” with the Managers.’ : 

_ From this I understand that it is certainly not with- 
in the province of H.M.I. to deal with the distribution 
of the time devoted to secular subjects, except in the 
limited way specified. 

‘O.P.Q.R,’—No inspector would expect you to 
perform the exercise under the circumstances. 

_ ‘ Dorotny.’—Yes, you may take ‘History’ at the 
Certificate Examinations. 

‘ SLoTHFUL.’—(1) Until the result of the Exami- 
nation is known, you cannot be recognized as an 
Assistant. (2) The Department may, if requested, 
recognize you as a Pupil Teacher until the end of 


the month in which the result of the examination is 
announced, 


‘L.L.A.’—(1) Apply to the Secretary, L. L. A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, for a pros- 
pectus. (2) Write to Miss Snell, Manchester 
Kindergarten Training Coilege, 94, Acomb Street, 
Manchester. She will no doubt be pleased to advise 
you. 

‘CerTiFIcCATED AssIsTANT,'—The candidate can be 
examined in Reading and Repetition at the Scholar- 
ship Examination. I am not aware that any arrange- 
ments are made for the examination of such candi- 
dates in Teaching. 

‘ TecunoLocy,’—‘ The City and Guilds of London 
Institute’ examine and grant certificates in Leather 
Tanning. At the Examination held this year 21 
candidates presented themselves, of whom seven 
obtained ‘honours,’ eight ‘ passed,’ and six ‘ failed.’ 
By all means sit for this Examination if you intend 
to seek a post as teacher of this subject. The Insti- 
tute examines in §9 subjects. The field for Techni- 
cal Instructors is widening rapidly, and I am sur- 
prised that more young teachers in Elementary 
Schools have not qualified themselves for the good 
posts which are going. 

‘InpenTuRE.’—‘ An indenture takes its name from 
the ancient practice of writing as many copies or 
parts of the deed as there were parties on one large 
Sheet of parchment, in order that each party might 
have his part, and thea cutting them off in a notched 
or wavy line, by which means they could at any time 
be compared together and identified. The ‘deed 
poll’ was so called because the paper was polled or 
cut even, there being, as there was only one party to 
the deed, no necessity for a counterpart.”—Addison 
on Contracts. 

‘T.W.’—Apply to the Secretary, Art for Schools 
Association, 29, Queen’s Square Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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PRIZE BOOKS. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 
Fergus MacTavish (Oxley). 
In the Fifteen (Adams). 

S. W. PARTRIDGE AND CO. 
Happy Times (J.D.). 





Animals, Tame and Wild. 

Hazelbrake Hollow (Potter). 

Losing and Finding (Chappell). 

A Sailor’s Lass (Leslie). 

Left with a Trust (Hellis). 

Cheery Times for Merry Youngsters. 

Pictures and Stories for Little Readers. 

Domestic Pets; their Habits and Treatment (Pridham). 


CASSELL AND CO. 
Chums. 
The Iron Pirate (Max Pemberton). 
Wanted—A King (Browne). 
Bound by a Spell (Mrs. Greene). 
Tales Told for Sundays (Browne). 
Sunday Stories for Small People (Browne). 
Bible Pictures for Boys and Girls (Aunt Ethel). 
Stories and Pictures for Sunday (Sam Browne). 
Sunday Stories for Small People (cloth) (Maggie Browne). 
Bo-Peep. 
Little Folks. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The Treasures in the Marshes (C. M. Yonge). 

A Bag of Farthings (C. R. Coleridge). 

Winning His Freedom (Bramston). 

Stephanie's Children (Author of ‘ Atelier du Lys,’ &c.). 


T. NELSON AND SONS. 


The Children’s Treasury. 

Leaving the Manse (Kezia). 

The Battle of the Rafts and other Stories (Boyesen). 
Sketches of Natural History (Mary Howitt). 

Doing and Daring (Stredder). 

The Peep of Day. 

Favourite Stories about Animals. 

Mistress Elizabeth Spencer (Traice). 


BLACKIE AND SON, 
Nicola; or, The Career of a Girl Musician (Corbet- 
Seymour). 
estward with Columbus (Gordon Stables), 
Menhardoc (Manville Fenn). 
A Jacobite Exile (Henty). 
Gold, Gold in Cariboo (Phillipps-Wolley). 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve (Henty). 
With the Sea Kings (Winder). 
Under False Colours (Sarah Doudney). 
Marjory’s White Rat (P. Leslie). 
Grandmother’s Forget-me-nots (Dawson). 
Summer Fun and Frolic (Pearson). 
Piecrust Promises Sas ae 
Little Aunt Dorothy (Chappell). 
Brave Dorette (Goddard). 
Mrs. Holland’s Peaches (Leslie). 
Spark and I (Armstrong). 
What Hilda Saw (Leslie). 
The Doctor’s Lass (Tiddeman). 
A Little English Gentleman (Deakin). 
A Soldier’s Son (Lyster). 
Mischief and Merry-Making (Pearson). 
Town Mice in the Country (Francis). 
Bunyip Land; or, Among the Blackfellows in New 
Guinea (Manville Fenn). 
A Fair Claimant (Armstrong). 
Through the Sikh War (Henty). 
A Little Handful (Scripps). 
A Champicn of the Faith (Callwell). 
The White Conquerors of Mexico (Munroe). 
Robinson Crusoe (Defoe). 
Raff’s Ranche (Holmes). 
Queen of the Daffodils oe 
Log of the Flying Fish (Collingwood). 
A True Cornish Maid (Norway). 
A Golden Age (Thorne). 
Yussuf the Guide (Manville Fenn). 
Gulliver’s Travels (Swift). 
The Wreck of the Golden Fleece (Leighton). 
The Clever Miss Follett (Denny). 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 


The Story of Howard and Oberlin. 
Life of Sir Walter Scott (Chambers). 





Sunny Days (C.D.M.), 


Story of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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Walter Trelawney (Fletcher). 
Black, White and Gray (Walton). 
Out of Reach (Esmé Stuart). 

The Lost Trader (Frith). 

In the Land of the Golden Plume (Johnston). 
Prisoner among Pirates (David Ker), 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 
The Pope's Mule (Daudet). 
Wild Nature Won by Kindness (Brightwen). 


W. H. ALLEN AND CO. 


Encounters with Wild Beasts (Gillmore). 
Half Hours at the Seaside (Taylor). 

Wild Flowers worth Mention (Lankester). 
British Ferns (Lankester). 

Little Women (Allcott). 


REVIEWS. 


Honours Physiography. By R. A. Gregory, 
h.R.A.S., and H. G. Wells, B.Sc., Lond. 
London: Joseph Hughes and Co. 


The book before us may be regarded as a worthy conclu- 
sion to an excellent series of text-books on the comprehensive 
science of Physiography. Its authors come to their task re- 
markably well-equipped. Both have been highly successful 
students, and have attained high honours in the subject. 
Both have had experience in teaching, in lecturing, and in 
conducting actual investigations ; both have kept themselves 
well abreast of the rapid advance of physical research, and 
both have proved their ability as clear and careful writers on 
scientific subjects. 

The volume has been produced with the special purpose of 
assisting students to prepare for the final or honours examina- 
tion under the Science and Art Department. ‘The authors, 
however, defend themselves against the possible charge of 
having written a mere cram-book, They have taken the 
syllabus of the Department as their basis, and they have been 
guided in the selection of matter by the questions actually set 
in past, especially in recent, examinations. They have thus 
constructed a book which cqntains exactly the kind of 
assistance a student feels the need of. The subject has so 
many ramifications, and the syllabus is so wide that without 
some systematic guidance the student might go wandering 
almost aimlessly over a vast tract of miscellaneous scientific 
reading without arriving at any satisfactory feeling of con- 
fidence to face the possibilities of the examination paper. 

The nature of the questions usually set in the Honours 
paper of this subject proves that the candidate who wishes to 
pass must be familiar with the results of recent investigations 
and with the progress of current discussions. To this end he 
must not be satisfied with studying the well-established con- 
clusions which form the staple of the ordinary text-book. He 
must be a constant reader of such publications as Nature 
and the reports of societies carrying on scientific investigation. 
Messrs. Gregory and Wells have recognised this necessity, 
and have accordingly marshalled with admirable skill the 
facts of recent discovery and experiment, and the arguments 
based on them for and against various theories and hypotheses 
in relation to the earth, its movements, its structure, its 
changes, its life-history. 

The successful execution of this plan, while it prevents 
the book from being a compact self-complete manual, 
redeems it also from being the mere dead cram-book of de- 
finite knowledge to be swallowed and reproduced without 
digestion at the examination, 

This book resembles rather a living organism. The reader 
of it is brought into the moving stream of science in the state 
of growth. For instance, in Chapter II., which treats of the 
application of Photography in Astronomical Observations, we 
are made acquainted with the most recent work of Dr. Janssen 
of Mendon, and Professor Hale of Chicago, in taking photo- 
graphs of the sun’s disc and corona, and also the work of 


Professors Lockyer, Pickering (of America), Vogel (Po! ’ 
t s cky ickering (of America) 8 ORT 
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and M. Deslandres (Paris) in photographing star spectra. A 
full account is also given of Dr. Roberts’ photographs of 
nebulz and star groups, and the conclusions to which they 
point. 

The various theories propounded by spectroscopists to 
account for the results of observations made on the new star 
Auriga in February 1892 are briefly and clearly stated, 
and a fairly full examination of the meteoritic theory as 
maintained by Professor Lockyer is given. While it is 
evident that the authors are favourable to this theory, they 
are careful to say only that observations go to show that it 
is a very probable one. 

Far from insisting on implicit acceptance of any of the 
more recent hypotheses, they state impartially the objections 
and arguments of all the great authorities. 

Chapter III. ‘Concerning Members of the Solar System,’ 
records further gage and telescopic observations, 
including those of Mars in 1892 by Schiaparelli, and those of 
Venus in the same year by M. Trouvelot. It also includes 
the opinions formed on these and other observations by 
Professors Pickering, Schaerberle, M. Meunier and other 
astronomers. 

In the Chapter on the Atmosphere and Climate questions 
like the precipitation of water, the formation of dew, and the 
temperature of the higher air are considered in the light of 
the most recent researches. An interesting account 1s also 
given of Professor Dewar’s demonstrations in the liquefac- 
tion of air and gases at the Royal Institution this year. 

Other chapters are entitled ‘Terrestrial Waters,’ ‘ Wider 
Views of the Earth’s Structure,’ ‘The Earth’s Crust,’ and 
‘ Distribution of Life and Space.’ We cannot now go minutely 
into the contents of these chapters, but we can assure the 
reader that they will be found full of living interest. There 
is scarcely any leading authority on the deep problems that 
interest the world of modern physical science whose opinions 
are “not brought.under review. Lord Kelvin and the Rev. 
Osmond Fisher’s controversy on the internal condition of the 
earth is fully dealt with. Dr. A. R. Wallace, Sir A. Geikie, 
and Professor Suess are quoted on the Permanence of Great 
Ocean Areas ; and an account is given of Professor Reynolds’ 
suggestions on the past chemistry of the earth as set forth in 
his Presidential address to the chemical section of the British 
Association so lately as September 1893. 

All through we are struck by the present-day character of 
the information, the clearness with which it is stated, and 
the truly scientific attitude of mind which is preserved by the 
writers and so likely to be instilled into the reader. 

The work is made more useful by the insertion of some 
hundred and thirty questions, many of which have appeared 
in examination papers of the last few years. 

We have noticed two or three misprints: a figure has 
dropped from the answer to the first question on page 27, and 
we think the decimal point should be inserted in two num- 
bers on page 52—500°6 and 495°6. The account of Captain 
A. Schiick’s Magnetic Survey on page 173 finishes by saying 
‘it is proposed to repeat his result at a later date with more 
favourable appliances.’ It must mean ‘repeat his survey’ or 
‘test his result,’ as doubt is thrown on the accuracy of the 
results already attained. 

We must say a good word for the clear printing, the 
admirable illustrations, and the neat and substantial binding, 
though we would like a rather more distinct lettering on the 
back. 


The Classical Translation Library. London: 
‘Hodder & Stoughton. 

It is difficult to see what purpose is fulfilled by this series, 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. They are, how- 
ever, neat little volumes, all the versions being in prose, an 
are as literal as possible. It would have been better for facility 
in reference, if the lines had been numbered. Nor ts there 
any need for a circumflex being placed, in the Latin books, 
over words like ‘ superum’ (gen. plur.), or ‘ imperi’ (forimperii). 

The volumes are as follows: — 

Virgil, A2neid I. By T. S. Peppin. 

In the first line we meet with defective grammar—‘ Battle 

and the hero I sing, Ae who . . .’ which does not prepossess 
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OLD TESTAMENT MANUALS. 


By the Rev. H. M. CLIFFORD, M.A., 
Wadham College, Oxford; and Ellesmere, Salop. 








These are the only Manuals which omit from the Téxt the passages not usually read in public. 
Also, the only ones that have 


(i.) The Notes opposite the Text. 
(ii.) References to every Person and Place mentioned in each Book. 
iii.) Questions upon Each Book with references to the Answers. 


Over 25,000 copies have been sold, and they have been highly commended by the Head Masters of 
Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Cheltenham, and 100 other Masters and Mistresses and Clergy. 

These Manuals are as cheap as any that are published, varying in price from 9d. to 1s. 6d. each. 

They will be found very suitable for Class Teaching in Day and Sunday Schools, for Family Reading, 
for Parents with their Children, and for Private Study. 

Also in preparation for Examination— 
HANDBOOK TO Price. | HANDBOOK TO 

Tr Se Ok IL SAMUEL 


c ia ee I. KINGS 
JOSHUA and JUDGES .. .. .. 9d. Il. KINGS . 


RUTH andl SAMUEL .. .. .. 9d. EZRA and NEHEMIAH ... 








‘The information is full, accurate, and trustworthy.’—Practical Teacher (on ‘The manuals before us are really wonderful compilations, not only rich in 
the Book of Exodus). scholarly comment and criticism, but equally full of practical lessons. If parents 
‘ They will enrich any Christian’s home library; the notes are brief, scholarly, and teachers generally would study these handy volumes, they would find them 
and spiritual. Clear light is thrown on the chief difficulties.’ —CAristian. most helpful in giving Bible instruction.’—7’e News. 
‘The annotations are models of pithy and pregnant comments.’—Literary ‘Very suitable for home and family use.’—Quecen. 
World.’ ‘A series of useful manuals for educational and home use.’—Manchester 
‘ These handbooks are of special and permanent utility as aids to the study of | Courier. 
the Word of God.’—Wesleyan Methodist. ‘ The notes are brief and to the point.’—Z iterary Churchman. 
SOLD BY ALI BOOKSHLUIUEDRS. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION: ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The attention of Teachers is directed to our splendid New Series of 


COLOURED SCRIPTURE CARTOONS 


By W.S.STACEY. Size, 36in. by 25in. Price 8d. each ; or Mounted on Linen, Varnished and Eyelets, ls. 4d. 
1. Driven from Eden. 3. Abraham offering up Isaac. 5. Joseph sold into Egypt. 
2. Cain and Abel. 4. The Ark. 6. The Finding of Moses. 
Nos. 1 to 4 READY; 5 and 6 NEARLY READY. OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 
These Cartoons are the finest before the public, and are equal to any produced at double the cost. They are desiyned by a first-class 


English Artist, and printed in the highest style of lithographic art, Teachers and others on the look-out for Scripture Wall Pictures 
should see these Cartoons before deciding on any others. 








NEW REWARD BOOKS FOR GIRLS. SELECT REWARDS FOR BOYS. 


‘ he Brightest, the Cheapest, the Best Reward Book for Young People. 
SILVER LINK ANNUAL. Crown 410., fancy boards, 1s. 6d.; | yh Brightest, , 
cloth borads, 2s. : wathecitan cei s : *> | YOUNG ENGLAND ANNUAL. 576 #/., develled boards, gilt 
This Annual of the well-known Senior Scholar’s Magazine has been greatly edges. Price ss. é E : . Serial Stori 
improved, and forms a splendid Gift-book for thoughtful young people. The Crammed with healthy reading of all kinds— including two Serial § ew 
Illustrations are numerous and attractive, and the Articles and Stories are by * The Wild Catters,’ and ‘ ‘The Little Bag of Gold,’ and splendidly Ilustrat 
Archdeacon Farrar, Lady Hors, M. S. Haycrart, M. E. Ropgs, and by eminent Artists. f 
other well-known writers. ‘We unhesitatingly recommend Pa one of the best of the many good 
books of the season.’—Zeacher’s Aid. 
KEITH’ ; z ne Evere tcl: ante ‘ 
GEEEN. funeral Nome, cuth forte, Privanee | YES*TT | IN THE GRIP OF THE ALGERINE: A Historical Tale of the 
***T do like this book.” So spake one of the gentler sex in our domestic pe By Rosert Leicuton. /mperial 16mo., cloth boards. 
: on ° : ~ ag € 3. 6d. : 
encensively 2p Se OS SS SD AS Cece toes Ser gee Ph “The book is of a kind which most boys will certainly read again with 
f . . delight.’—Schoolmaster. 
A ; » ‘ 3 . . Maes 
GIRL GOVERNESS; or, Ella Dalton’s Success. By A. | rag HEIR OF SANDYSCOMBE. By K.M, Eapy. Crown 8vo., 
‘ . “. : 4 a. AG cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. 
SS EE pee ea ee ae “ A book after a boy’s own heart.’—Teacher’s Aid. 
THE GIRLS OF CLIFF SCHOOL. Crown 8vo., cloth boards. wr SOMETHING NEW. 
NEW VOLUME IN BLUE COVER LIBRARY (No. 4) BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ POCKET LIBRARIES. 4 Cafila/ Series 


> . of healthy Tales. Each Book consists of i28 pages, crown 8ve., well 
THE LIFTING OF THE SHADOW. By K. M. Eapy, Author uustrated, and firmly bound in attractive cover. Lrice ad. each. 


of ‘A Long Chase,’ &c. Price 1s. Full list on application. 





London: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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us at starting. The rest of the translation is pretty well on a 
par with the beginning, especially where, as in the description 
of the storm, the translator attempts the bold course of trying 
to. out-Virgil Virgil. Why, for instance, should ‘ingens 
Sarpedon ’ appear in English as ‘most huge Sarpedon ?’ In 
this effort at effect we are not surprised to find inaccuracies, 
such as translating ‘altos’ (p. 6),‘ stabili’ (p. 8),‘ fortia’ (p. 10), 
and ‘ arctis’ (p. 26), by the one equivalent ‘ mighty.’ Hence, too, 
we get on p. 41 sentences which have almost the rhythm of 
verse ; a defectin prose. In choice of expression Mr. Peppin 
is weak. ‘Then follows the human cry and the groaning of 
cables’ cannot be called happy for ‘Insequitur clamorque 
virum stridorque rudentum.’ So ‘ praruptus aqua mons’ is 
‘a very mountain boulder of water.’ On page 34, ‘ Actheria 
plaga’ is not ‘from the chambers of the air.’ In the next 
line, ‘ordine longo’ is omitted in translation ; and in the line 
after, ‘capere’ does certainly not mean ‘to choose,’ but ‘to 
land upon’ (as we speak of a ship ‘taking the ground’). Mr. 
Peppin has missed the point of the simile here, in which ‘ aut 
capere’ corresponds to ‘aut portum tenet’ in line 400, and 
‘aut captas jam despectare videntin* to ‘aut pleno subit ostia 
velo’ ; #.¢., just as of the swans, some have already reached 
the ground, while others from above look down on the ground 
reached by them: so of A=neas’ ships; some have already 
reached land, while others still out at sea, approach the land 
reached by the others. We have said enough to show that 
this book is hardly one to be strongly recommended ; and 
subjoin a long list of misprints, z#.¢., in lines 36, 70, 85, 117, 
169, 176, 213, 223, 229, 479, 491, 525, 668; and on page 43, 
‘dames’ is evidently for ‘dances,’ and on p. 11, ‘Tydus’ 
should be ‘ Tydeus.’ 


Livy, Book XXVII. By T. S. Peppin. 


Exception might be taken to some of Mr. Peppin’s render- 
ings, as for instance on p. 1, ‘ Exercitu expedito’ is inade- 
quately rendered by ‘with some lightly equipped troops.’ In 
Chap. V., ‘Consuleret’ can hardly mean ‘was taken into 
council.’ In Chap. XVIL., the sense of ‘irritatis tantum ad 
certamen animis’ is pushed too far in ‘the temper of the 
Romans was roused only to combat, not actually tested.’ 
The passage must mean that the Romans fought only because 
they were goaded to it. In Chap. XLIV., ‘who won his spurs 
by a double victory’ is unsatisfactory for * gemina victoria 
insignem’; as is ‘through the always distorted medium of 
fear’ for ‘metu interprete semper in deteriora inclinato,’ a 
little lower down ; it should be at least ‘distorting.’ Mis- 
prints, as ‘argo’ for ‘agro’ on p. 14, ‘that’ for ‘than’ on 
Pp. 145, occur, with others. On the whole the book is fair 
without calling for much praise. 


Homer's Odyssey, Book IX. By T. S. Peppin. 


This is much better than Mr. Peppin’s other two trans- 
lations. It is useful and fairly sufficient, without making any 
pretensions to finish of style. There are no disagreements 
with established renderings in important points. A certain 
number of obvious misprints occur, such as on p. 22, és for 
efos. On the same page teocapdevedn is a more satisfactory 
reading than rerpdxvedot, 


Homer's Iliad, Book XXII. By R. W. Rey- 
nolds. 

A clear, accurate, and worthy rendering of this great book, 
though we notice that in one or two cases the translator is not 
in accord with Mr. Leaf’s edition. For instance, in line 60, 
ém) yhpaos ob8¢ should surely be rendered with the latter, 
*Upon the path of old age’; not ‘threshold,’ which lacks 
force. In line 120, the MS. reading ddeac@a: should not be 
retained, Further on, at 1 324, Mr. Reynolds again dis- 
agrees in taking é® Gur apart from KAnives. 

Misprints are found on p. 6, line 6, where a full stop should 
be placed after yuvauéy ; p. 16, an obvious one in line 12; 
similarly on p. 20, line 11; an aspirate is omitted on 22, 7, 
and inserted on 38,11. On p. 24, line 1, gé{ew should re- 
place pétew. 

The Odes of Horace, Books I. and II. ByR. 
W. Reynolds. 


In a few points, perhaps, some would find fault with Mr. 
Reynolds’ renderings, as in I. 26, 3, where he takes ‘ quis’ as 








nominative singular in preference to dative plural : or in II. 
36, 38, ‘tenuem’ seems better given by ‘refined’ than by 
Mr. Reynolds’ ‘trifling’; or again, ‘quem vocas,’ in II. 20, 6, 
would be better explained with Mr. Page, as ‘whom thou 
summonest to hope df immortality,’ than in the narrower 
sense of invitation to a banquet. In this last passage, the 
translation quite omits ‘dilecte,’ whose meaning has roused 
so much difference of opinion. The text prints a comma after 
it, but the translation leads one to suppose that this is a mis- 
print. Is not ‘stretched,’ on p. 17, a similar slip for ‘ snatched.’ 
So, too, on p. 41, ‘Heemus’ for ‘ Hebrus.’ In I. 28, 23,‘vage’ 
is left out in translation, as also ‘immeritis,’ lower down. So 
in II. 4. The last stanza is untranslated. In II. 10, 6, the 
translation fails to bring out the connection of ‘tutus’ as much 
with the second clause as with the first. And in II. 16, 26, 
the point of ‘ curare,’ as viewed in the light of ‘cura’ in 1. 22, 
is weakened by ‘to take thought for.’ With these exceptions 
the translation is all that could be wished, straightforward 
and good. In I. 2, 14 and I. 6, 8 occur the only misprints we 
can find in the text. On p, 57, in the last line but one, the 
comma should be after ‘ service’ instead of after ‘ not.’ 


The Alcestis of Euripides. By R. W. Reynolds. 


A different taste might prefer slight changes here and there 
in the wording of this version. But beyond this there is 
nothing to be said, except that it is painstaking and accurate, 
the object of giving a good prose translation, as nearly literal 
as possible, being completely attained. The misprints are 
very few and unimportant. 


London University Guide and University 
Correspondence College Calendar 1893-4. 
(Univ. Corr. Coll. Press.) 

Anyone intending to pass through London University can- 
not do better than study this inexpensive volume. Among 
other information there is a full and clear statement of the 
standard required in every branch of knowledge in which 
examinations are held; and this will be a boon to the hard- 
driven examinee. 

The advertising nature of the University Correspondence 
College Report does not prevent our seeing the really flourish- 
ing condition of this coaching establishment ; and the success 
of its method, here fully detailed, keeps the numbers of its 
corresponding students continually on the increase, not only 
for the matriculation, but also for the final examinations. 
The manuals noticed below are part of the tutorial series. 
published at intervals for the benefit of such students, in this 
case embracing the special subjects of the next examination 
for the B.A. degree, with the exception of the ‘ Catiline’, which 
is for the matriculation exam. The previous successful ex- 
perience of the College is a presumption in favour of the 
editors being well chosen, and this is borne out on perusal. 


Cicero. Ad Atticum IV. (1) Text and Notes. 
(2) A Translation, by J. H. Haydon. 

The great works of Boot and Tyrrell form the basis of 
Mr. Haydon’s notes, which confine themselves as far as 
possible to dealing with grammatical points, and explaining 
the numerous allusions, historical and otherwise. Renderings 
are reserved for the spirited translation, which it is a pleasure 
to read. To the valee of text and notes is prefixed an 
introduction on the same plan as that of the edition of 
‘Catiline, giving a concise account of Cicero’s life, the 
position of affairs at the period, and the value of Cicero’s 
letters with regard to them. As in the ‘Catiline’ also we 
have at the end of the’notes an index of names. 


Terence: Phormio. A Translation, by F. G. 
Plaistowe. 


Aristophanes: Vespz. A Translation, by F. G. 
Plaistowe. 


Demosthenes: Adversus Leptinem. A Trans- 
lation, by F. E. A. Trayes. 
These three translations make no claim to originality, but 
at the same time fulfil their intention. The comic writers are 
proverbially difficult to render, as an instance of which we 
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SCHOLARSHIP CERTIFICATE. 





AYRES’ TRAINING & CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 








THE EVENING AND SATURDAY CLASSES 


FOR LONDON STUDENTS, held at 


WARD SCHOOLS, 1851, 


ALDERSGATE STREET, 


E.C., and at 


CRIPPLEGATE WARD SCHOOLS, BRIDGWATER SQUARE, BARBICAN, E.C. (close to Aldersgate St. Station), 


APPROVED BY THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


ART 103, 


WILL COMMENCE AS UNDER— 








SCHOLARSHIP, New Term Jan. 8th. CERTIFICATE, and Year... Jan. oth. 
CERTIFICATE, ist Year Jan. 8th. SATURDAY CLASSES Jan, 13th. 
Best obtainable Preparation guaranteed. 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 
WILL COMMENCE— 

SCHOLARSHIP, New Term Jan. 5th. CERTIFICATE, ist and 2nd Year Jan. sth. 
Intending Students should enrol their names at once. 

LAST CERTIFICATE RESULTS. 

pom cn Failures. = Failures. 
SECOND YEAR, MALES  ... sil 52 ote ° SECOND YEAR, FEMALES 137 wis 17 
FIRST ve as 44 li 9 | FIRST - - 193 ‘ie 7 


DRAWING—MAY, 1894. 


A NEW CORRESPONDENCE SECTION commences in January. 


All Subjects for MAY, 


except Perspective, taken. 


For Prospectus, Meteweneen, Testimoniais, &c., annie to 
Mr. H. B. AYRES, 4, Arundel Square, Barnsbury, London, N. 





A Splendid Gift Book. 


Younc ENGLAND VOLUME. 


Price 5s. 
572 Pages. Cloth Extra. Bevelled Boards. 


Tales and Articles by KoBERT LEIGHTON, HENRY FRITH, ROSA 
MULHOLLAND, Commander RoBINson, Canon FREEMANTLE, 
THE VICAR OF WALTHAMSTOW, and other well-known writers. 
Plenty of high-class Illustrations form an important feature of this 
Volume, which is a marvel of cheapness. 


B@ The SPECTATOR for Oct. 28th says :— 
‘YOUNG ENGLAND should hold its own among its competitors. 
be put with confidence into a young readers’ hands.’ 


Lonpon: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 & 59, LupGare Hitt. 


BIRKBECK TRAINING CLASSES. 


Approved by Education Dept. (Art. 103). 
CO-DIRECTORS: 


Messrs, CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), and 
THOMPSON, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION. 


it may 














Special attention to weak subjects. 
Fre (Scholarship or Certificate, both sexes), 15g, per quarter. 
Apply to Mr. CARTWRIGHT, East Finchley, London, Xv 
The 1893 Certificate Class closed. 
The 1894 Scholarship Class. 


New Quarters Jor Oral Clause commence first Saturday in Fanxary, 
April, Fuly, and October. 


Ist Papers sent out September 4th. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SON’S LIST. 
“HEROES oF THE NATIONS’ SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Illustrated with numerous full-page Plates and Maps, &c. 
Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, price 5s.; roxburgh, price 6s. 
This is a Series of studies of the lives and’ woth of some of the great characters 





| of history, about whose names national traditions have gathered, and who have been 
accepted, in — instances, as r senting in a typics ul form the ideals of the 
nations to which they belonged. With the life of each ‘ Hero’ will be presented a 


picture of the national conditions which surrounded him during his career. 


“NEW “VOLUME. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE AND THE HUGUE- 
NOTS IN FRANCE. By P. F. Wictcor, M.A., Fellow of Exeter 


College, Oxford. 
OLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 
HORATIO NELSON. By W. CLarK SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
Russe. Fox Bourne. 


ee yh ADOLPHUS. By 


L. Frercner, M.A. 


By H. R. 


JULIUS —y sy By W. Warvor 
A. 


FowLer 


pEnucLEs. By Eveyy Assort, WYCLIF. By Lewis Serceant. 
THEODORIC THE GOTH. By Tuos. | NAPOLEON. By W. O'Connor 
Hopckiy, D.C.L. Morris, 


IN PREPARATION. 
CICERO AND THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. By J. L. Srractan-Davivson, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. With Maps and Illustrations. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
A NATURAL METHOD OF PHYSICAL 


TRAINING. Being a Practical Description of the Checkley System of 
Physiculture. By E. CHEeckey. Illustrated from Photographs especially 
for this Treatise. New and Enlarged Edi:ion, crown 8vo., cloth, price as. 6d. 


SEVEN GHOUSAND WORDS OFTEN MIS- 
D. A Guide to Correct Pronunciation. By W. H. P. 
) Sanny = ve How should I Pronounce?’ ‘ ‘The School pew et &c. 
Thirteenth, Revised. With Supplement. Fcap. 8vo., 499 pp-, price 2s. 6d. 
Catalogue o1 on applic ation. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, AND NEW YORK. 
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may point to the play on «épag and «éAag, near the beginning 
of the Vespa, where we cannot say that Mr. Plaistowe has 
been successful. We notice, too, in Mr. Trayes’ version of 
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in the Western hemisphere. The student will find here a 


_ body of really solid reading, which will reward the careful 


the ‘ Leptines,’ that he is not always perfectly accurate ; for | 
instance, in § 25, in rendering pei{év dors 7d rijs wlorews indpxov | 


imi by ‘that of confidence the state at present enjoys’ he has 
omitted pei{ov, and thereby obscured the point. In § 54, the 
meaning ‘rumour’ for Adéyos, though backed by authority, 
seems hardly as good as ‘proposal.’ Again, in § 65, «al 3) 
merely emphasizes AeAvpévas, there being no necessity for the 
rendering ‘already.’ On the other hand, he has done right 
in § 104, in keeping to the MS. text in the sentence dv obdey 
éxelvors wpoofixer. 

These few points, however, do not prejudice us against the 


translations, which should be a real help to those for whom | 


they have been written ; and the idea of appending to each a 
number of test papers on the particular subject is a good one. 


Technology for Schools. By Joseph Hassell. 
London: Blackie and Sons, Ltd. 


This is a volume which has been called into existence by 
that offspring of the whiskey money, Technical Instruction. 
To supply the science underlying the various forms which 
hand and eye training are assuming is the object which Mr. 
Hassell has in view. He has succeeded in producing a most 
interesting and an exceedingly useful manual which the 
general reader might peruse in the search for that smattering 
of all the sciences which is the necessary stock-in-trade of 


the modern Briton with any pretensions to the name edu- | 


cated. The subjects are treated as popularly as possible, 
and with as much fulness as could be expected in a work of 
such an encyclopedic nature. The get-up is good, and both 
letterpress and illustrations are, as is usual in Messrs. 
lackie’s productions, admirable. The only fault which we 
feel constrained to find is that too frequent reference is made 
to other works by the same author ; but it is only fair to say 
that he prepares us for this in his preface. 


French and German Echoes. Blackie and Son. 
Price 1d. 

_ We have received the October part of this very useful 
journal. The French and German extracts which it contains 
are well-chosen and annotated. For busy people who desire 
to keep up their knowledge of the two languages it is in- 
valuable. Students of French and German will also find in 
ita useful supplement to the more systematic reading they 
gees A large number of conversational expressions, 
useful to the traveller abroad, can be picked up from these 
extracts. A good feature in the German extracts is that some 
are printed in Roman, others in German characters. It is 
hardly credible how much a difference in the characters used 
affects the ease with which one reads German. Greek 
scholars who have ever tried to read Greek when printed in 
Roman characters will be able to testify to the difficulty they 
experience in doing so. 


Elementary Geography of the British Colonies. 
By George M. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., and 


| 
| 





Alexander Sutherland, M.A. London: Macmillan | 


and Co. 


This is one of the excellent series of books on geography, | 


edited by Sir Archibald Geikie. The principles laid down 
by that eminent geographer are well carried out by the two 
authors, who share the responsibility for this volume. The 
physical characteristics of the various lands treated of are 
described in detail, and from them are traced the commer- 
cial and other developments of which they form the foun- 
dation. Dr. Dawson, whose official connection with the 
Geological Survey of Canada ensures his special qualification 
for the task, has written the earlier and greater half of the 
book describing British North America and the other colonies 


Our readers are reminded that the January issue of the ‘Practical Teacher’ will be 
Early orders should therefore be given to all Booksellers 


published on December a2rst. 
and Newsagents. 





attention it demands. 

We venture upon one criticism. It is, of course, essential 
to the proper study of such a work, that a good atlas should 
always be at hand. This being the case, it does not seem 
necessary that the direction of coast-lines and the course of 
rivers should be so minutely traced in the text. 

The sections on the African and Australasian Colonies are 
the work of Mr. Sutherland, and his descriptions are made 
attractive by a bright and picturesque style, which impresses 
the reader as the result of personal observation in the various 
countries described. 

The book is admirably illustrated by reproductions of many 
photographs and drawings, several of which are original. It 
is well-printed, and substantially bound. 


Chamber’s Junior Mensuration. London and 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers, Limited. 


Teachers who take Mensuration as a specific subject under 
Schedule IV. of the Educational Code will find this a con- 
venient little text book. Knowledge of vulgar and decimal 
fractions is assumed, but the process of extracting the square 
root is explained. In the first part are also included geome- 
trical definitions, problems in practical geometry, mensura- 
tion of the square, the rectangle, the rhombus, and the 
triangle and duodecimal multiplication as applied to surfaces 
and solids. 

The second and third parts deal similarly with the remain- 
ing stages of the subject, and each part contains a good 
supply of exercises with answers at the end. The answers 
are frequently given in two forms for the teacher’s con- 
venience, and sometimes results of the calculations are given 
at different steps in the process of solution. 


MESSRS. RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS. 


The Christmas Cards and Motto Books 
produced by this well-known firm are more beautiful than 
ever. Delicate in colouring, and perfect in artistic design, 
their name is legion; and at prices to suit all purses. 
Numbers of the designs are new and quite unique, and evi- 
dently have had unlimited time and labour spent in their 
preparation. ‘Raphael Tuck and Sons are notable for supply: 
ing us with things of beauty, and this season they have 
surpassed themselves. 


Tennyson’s Heroes and Heroines. Foremost 
amongst this season’s gift-books comes this exquisite work of 
art. ‘The pictures are all by artists of note. The volume is 
indeed fit for the drawing-room or boudoir of a princess. In 
connection with this and several other of their new books, 
the firm offers a series of valuable prizes for either pictures or 
literary productions, particulars of which are given in each 
book. 


All but One. Told by the Flowers. This 
charming child’s book of stories by well-known authors is 
enriched by several lovely coloured pictures, in addition to 
numerous excellent outline sketches. A model gift-book for 
a child. 

Dimpled Cheeks and May Blossoms is also 
a beautiful coloured picture book. In each of these prizes 
are offered for contributions by children. 


The Service of the Lord is a lovely illuminated 
text-book. 





Papers on ‘Elementary Lessons in Horticulture,’ by 
Professor Green, and ‘ Notes on Physiology,’ by 
Professor Overend, will be continued in our 
next issue. 
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BaF See Back Page of Wrapper for Full Prospectus. 


THe GIRLS’ MISTRESS. 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS’ 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Offered Gratis and Post Free till December 23rd, 1893. 

Messrs. JOSEPH HUGHES 4& CO., of Froebe! House, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C., 
have the pleasure to inform Teachers that upon receipt of Subscriptions for the GIRLS’ MISTRESS 
as below, they will send gratis and post free the following copies of their publications :— 


For One Year’s Subscription, Gs. 6d. 
Any ONE of the following :— 
‘HONOURS’ PHYSIOGRAPHY. Price 4s. 6d. net. By R. A. | CARTWRIGHT’S MENTAL SCIENCE AND LOGIC FOR 














Grecory, F.R.A.S., Author of Elementary and Advanced Physiography, and TEACHERS. 2s. 6d. 
H. G. WELLS, B.Sc., F.Z.S., F.C.P., &c. The Teachers’ Aid says: ‘Every teacher going in for Certificate should get 
tar This the long- looked for, and at present only work extant dealing with | this book.’ 


the ‘ Honours’ Exam., should be on the shelf of every school library. 
GREGORY'S ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. Price 4s. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. By May Mornis.  Exqui- 
sitely Illustrated. Price 6s. One of the most charming presentation books of 


DIXON AND BEACH’S GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC. 3s. 6d. 


DR. BEACH’S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 3s. 6d. 
@ Undoubtedly the best Grammar published for P.T.’s Scholarsh¢p and Certificate 





the season. No better present could be given to a P. T. or lady friend. Students. 
HUGHES’S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Price 4s. 6d. By Dr. 
Ar. CARPENTER, Professor WALKER-OvEREND, Miss Morritt, B.Sc., BROOK’S DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 35. 6d. 
Mrs. GoTHARD, Miss Mann, Mrs. Burcwin, and May Morris. The The cheapest and best Geography in the market for P.T.’s Scholarship and 
Acknowledged Standard Work on the Subject. Certificate Candidates. 
For Six Months’ Subscription, Ss. Gd. 


BOTH 
DAWSON’S ESSAYS. ESSAY WRITING AND PARAPHRASING, 1s. 6d.; 


and 
HALFORD HAWKINS’ ART OF READING AND WRITING, 6d. j - 
Or any ONE of the following :— 
























LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. Professor DARQUE’s. 
Juxtalinear Translations with Notes, &c. 2s. 

The Teachers’ Aid says: ‘To Scholorship Candidates it is simply invaluable.’ 
WOLLMAN’S TEACHERS’ ARITHMETIC. Contams 11 years’ 
Certificate and 4 years’ Scholarship Questions, worked out in full as models. 

PROF. DARQUE’S P.T..S FRENCH COURSE. 2s. 
Specially designed for Scholarship. 
BAKER’S PERSPECTIVE FOR P.T.’S AND STUDENTS. 2s. 
DICKENSON’S DIFFICULTIES OF GRAMMAR AND ANA- 
LYSIS. 2s. Revised and enlarged by C. J. Dawson, B.A., Author of 
Essays, Essay Writing, and Paraphrasing. 
HUXLEY’S P.T.’S LATIN COURSE. 2s. 6d. 
sa” Every question set for years past at the Scholarship Examinations has been 
embodied in this work. 
PROF. BOYD-CARPENTER AND GREEN’S BRITISH HIS- 
TORY. 2s. 6d. For Pupil Teachers and Matriculation Students. 





MISS WARREN’S PRACTICAL SCHOOL NEEDLEWORK. 
2s. 6d. The most practical and best illustrated ‘Teachers’ Handbook published. 
Press and profession unanimous in praise. 

The 7eachers’ Aid says: ‘A book of such an eminently practical nature as 
this appears to be, will be extremely welcome.’ 

SEVEN ORIGINAL CUT-OUT PATTERNS WITW PAMPH- 
LETS. Price 2s. By Emity G. Jones, late Directress of Needlework to the 
Education Department. 

FLUX’S SCHOLARSHIP SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

@@ This Book contains Model Answers to the School Management Papers, 
1893; also a collection of Fifteen Years’ Scholarship School Management 
Papers classified according to Subjects. 

H. E. Hart, Esq., Hackney Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Kingsland, N., oom 
*My opinion of its. suitability will be best expressed in telling you that I shall 
introduce it at once.’ 

By Dr. 


PRIZE CANTATA. 
Parrott, LL.B. 


Price 2s. DUNSTAN, and W. J. 


For Three Months’ Subscription, is. 10d. 


Any ONE of the following :— 


HUGHES’S PUPIL TEACHERS’ COPY-BOOK. 1s. 
HUGHES’S SCHOLARSHIP COPY-BOOK. 1s. 
HUGHES’S CERTIFICATE COPY-BOOK. 1s. 


HUGHES’S ART OF HANDWRITING AND HOW IT SHOULD | 
BE TAUGHT. xs. 


| MRS. BEACH’S GIRLS’ DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 





| MRS. SHARMAN’S FAMILY COOKERY. 1s. 


The Star says :—‘ “‘ Family Cookery,” by Mrs. E. A. Sharman, is the book 


you want,’ 

In three 
stages to suit the Code. ‘This work is based on Hughes’s Teachers’ Domestic 
Economy. 


~ SPECIAL. 


To Teachers who send us Two Yearly Subscriptions, viz., 13s., a volume of the Practical Teacher, price 125. 
will be sent carriage paid. 
It is almost needless to add that the above Presentation Volumes can only be sent to Teachers who forward their Subscriptions direct to our office 





LAST DAY, DECEMBER 
To avoid disappointment, Teachers should therefore remit their Subscriptions AT ONCE, 


JOSEPH HUGHES & GO., FROEBEL HOUSE, ST. ANDREW'S HILL, DOCTORS’ COMMONS, LONDON, E.C. 


23rd, 18903. 
and state which books they want, to 
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MIDLAND CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 


=. = + + + +. + +. ++... ,+,*,*,".,*,"*s". 


Government Inspectors, Principals of Colleges, Head Teachers, and Past and Present 
Students combine in recommending these Classes for sound and thorough work. 


CHOLARSHIP, 1894. CERTIFICATE, 1894. 


SPLENDID COURSE OF PREPARATION IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
ALL CLASSES CLOSE EARLY. 
Students who intend joining for NEXT EXAMINATION should write for Prospectus at once. 


FIVE METHODS OF PAYMENT to seuecr From, inc.uoiws NO PASS, NO PAY. 


Full particulars post free. 


Organising Secretary, Cliff House, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 





= Serre 


> 


CERTIFICATE EXAM. 


(lst or 2nd Year.) 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


No fees unless successful first time. Backward students made to pass. 
Exceptionally low terms. Addressed envelope for pa, list of successes, 
&c., Grorce Henry Srarrow, Forest Gate, London, FE 


N.B.—Teachers who intend taking Papers are invited to communicate at an 
early date with Mr. Sparrow. The work for these Exams. having been the 
speciality for the past eight years, with increasing success each year, there is little 


fear of failure now. Dull students are got through safely, and bright ones pushed 
imto First Division. 


The increasing demands of each yeor's Exam. should warn candidates to engage 
a Coach, making a speciality of his or her requirements. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE; Unique System ; 
Numerous Recent Successes; 600 Passes. Preparation also for 
other examinations. 100 per cent. Passes secured in last London 
University Matriculation and Scholarship Examinations, ALL 
IN FIRST CLASS. Thorough tuition and rapid progress 
guaranteed. 





PROSPECTUS FREE, 


J. KEEFE, F.R.G.8., 63, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'$ COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame.’—Civa Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by Grocers, 
labelled thus ; 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 





EVERY CANDIDATE FOR THE 


QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


Should send for Particulars of Most Successful Coaching 
by Correspondence. 








No Fee whatever until successful. 
Address : Tutor, 20, Ramsay Rd., Forest Gate, London, E. 


CODE BOOK-KEEPING, &. 





'SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. 





Stage I., Introductory; II., Practical; III., Theory or Journalising. Each 
48 pp. Price 4d. Full Keys. MS. Books, ad. each. Schoolmaster says:— 
* They are the dest and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.’ 


SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 
Eighth Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ There is no cheaper and ~ 4 


uide.’ Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, with /«// or outline 
cys. r2a8pp. Is. " 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK - KEEPING. 


Sixth Edition. 2s. Complete with /u// or ontline keys. Practical 

Teacher says:—‘ We heartily recommend it as the dest and cheapest 

manual we have seen.’ For Soc. of A  Exam., Civil Service, &c. 240 pp. 

MS. Books, 1s. 

*,* Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Teachers can have 
arcels for inspection post free from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer 
eople's Palace, E., Polytechnic, W., &c.), 62, Oakley Rd., London, N. 

Twenty Lessons by Correspondence for 10s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


J. JENNINGS & CO., 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 





Classes for :-— 


Certificate Matriculation 
Scholarship Languages 
Sciences Scripture 
Drawing Special Subjects 


Certificate Pupils may join for English only if desired. 
FEES QUARTERLY. 
PUPILS MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 
ENCLOSE STAMP FOR PROSPECTUS AND FULL PARTICULARS. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY'S BOOKS FOR TEACHERS & STUDENTS 





Revised and Enlarged Edition of 
THE GRAMMAR, HISTORY, AND DERIVATION OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. : 


With Chapters on Parsing, Analysis of Sentences, and Prosody. By the 
Rev. Canon Danret, M.A., Principal of the National Society's Training 
College, Battersea. 456 pp. Price ss. 


English Accidence, Parsing, Analysis of Sentences, and 

yntax: being Parts I.-I1V. ofthe above. 244 pp. Price 3s. 

* Believing with Mr. Fitch that a manual of this class should be not only induc- 
tive but also deductive, Canon Daniel has supplied at the end of each chaprer a 
selection of well-chosen and searching exercises on the points treated in it. In 
addition the volume contains some useful features not usually met with in such 
works, as, for instance, the very full and interesting lists of words derived from 
proper names, and of words which have in process of time become so curiously cor- 
rupted in appearance, frequently from the assumption of a false etymology or false 
analogy, that the original forms and the etymologies are completely hidden... . .« 
‘The chapters on parsing and analysis are exceptionally good, and taken altogether 
the work will be found well adapted for the purpose for which it is intended.’— 
Athenaeum, 


MANUALS OF THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 
The Teacher’s Manual of the Science and Art of Teaching 


includes the Cultivation of the Senses, the Cultivation of the Memory, the 
Use of Words, Discipline, Class Teaching, ‘feaching by Apparatus, and 
the best methods of teaching Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
Reading, and Writing. Price ss. 6d. 


The Advanced Manual of Teaching, which relates to the 
Training of Pupil-Teachers, and to the art of Teaching English Literature, 
Languages, Mechanics, Animal Physiology, Physical Geography, Botany, 
and Domestic Economy. Price ss. 6d. 

Notre.—Any of the above Manuals may also be had separately, price 6d., 
d., and 10d, each. 

* Rules and maxims for the use of persons engaged in practical teaching may be 
with good effect embodied in print, as the sensible little handbooks before us suffi- 
ciently With these in hand, the young or unpractised teacher may 
face a class without the uneasy feeling that he is launching, as it were, upon a wide 
and unknown sea without chart or compass.’—Saturday Review. 


LOCKE’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


With Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Danret, M.A., Principal 
of the National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 376 pp. Price 4s. 
This is a complete Edition of the Work, and is Illustrated by Passages from 
Eminent Educationists. 
‘The present editor of Locke’s essay has done his work thoroughly; he is a 
commentator of intelligence and discrimination, scrupulous as to references, and 
ready with all the anthorities.’"—Zducation. 


NOTES OF GRAMMAR LESSONS. 


Being a complete Course of Graduated Teaching in the Parsiag and Analysis 
of Words, and the Analysis of Sentences, together with a very full set of 
Models, Exercises, and Examination Papers. 244 pp. Price as. 6d. 
‘The “ Notes” contain not only a vast amount of matter on the science of 
grammar, but they point out clearly and logically the method of teaching the 
subject.’—Schoolmistress. 


NOTES OF ARITHMETIC LESSONS. 


Together with a Graduated Course of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic, and 
nearly Fourteen Hundred other Original Examples. 240 pp. Price as. 6d. 
_‘Admirable notes of arithmetic lessons. . . . . It is one of the best books of its 
kind that we have seen for manya long day. The method of the book is that which 
all experienced and thoughtful teachers agree to be the right one, viz., to begin 
with concrete work—work done with concrete objects, to introduce gradually mental 
work, and to let the two kinds advance together, each interpreting the other; and 
lastly to introduce symbols or figures, and to work with concrete objects, mentally 
und symbolically, so that the full meaning of every problem shall be completely 
grasped by the beginner. ... . We heartily seeuelthasl the Notes) to all teachers.’ 
~—Educational Times. 


HOW TO PREPARE NOTES OF LESSONS. 


A Manual of Instruction and Models for Pupil-Teachers and Students in 
Training Colleges. By W. ‘Tayior, Normal aoe in the National Society's 
Training College, Battersea. 150 pp. Price as. 
‘Find out first. all that should be taught on the subject, and then arrange your 
facts, presenting them in as attractive a form as possible. Mr. Taylor shows how 
this can be done, and we recommend young teachers to take note of his little manual 
accordingly.’—Educational Times. 


OBJECT TEACHING FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 


By W. Taytor, Normal Master in the National Society’s Training College. 
Battersea. With 58 Blackboard Diagrams. 224 pp. Price as. 6d. 

“Tnfant teachers will hail this beok as a fresh delight. The thorough sympathy 
with child mind which it manifests on every page; the complete accord with the 
principles of early mental growth displayed in the arrangement and illustration of 
every lesson ; the logical sequence observed in the grouping of lessons, all combine 
to make this a necessary possession of every infant teacher.’—Practical Teacher. 


New and Revised Edition of the 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DE- 
PENDENCIES. 


Physical, Political, Commercial, and Historical. By James Hewrrt, 
F.R.G.S. ‘Thoroughly revised up to 1893 by the Rev. Canon Danirt, M.A,, 
and others. 224 pp. Price 2s. 


THE PUPIL-TEACHER’S COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 


By a late Fellow and Senior Mathematical Lecturer; Examiner for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Board, the Cambridge Syndicate, &c. 


Parti. Euclid, Books I. and II, With Notes, Examples, and Explanations. 
130 pp. Price rs. 6d. 
Part lil. Algebra. 130 pp. Price rs. 6d. 


‘These Manuals cannot be too strongly recommended to pupil-teachers and all 
junior mathematical students. Nowhere else can they find their wants so — 
Fe and so well supplied. ... . All they need do in order to avoid suc 
mistakes as are commonly made is to study carefully the lucid explanations and wise 
cautions here supplied.’—A thenaum. 


SONG-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


By C. Viturers Sranrorp, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. ‘The Work is published in four distinct forms, as 
follows :— 
. The Compcete Work in the Old Notation. Cloth, 144 pp., price 1s. 6d. 
. In Ercut Parts, intended to be placed in the hands of children. Parts 
1.-IV., each containing Eight Songs, price 2d.; Parts V.-VIII., each con- 
taining Eight Songs, price 3d. 
The Comp.etre Work translated into the Tonic Sol-Fa Notation, and edited 
by W. G. McNauGur. Cloth, 96 pp., price rs. 4d. 
4. The Tonic Sot-Fa Epirion, in Eight separate Parts, for the use of children. 
Price ad. each. 
‘A very charming collection of sixty-four songs of the desired quality, in one, 
two, and three parts, adapted for the use of children, . . . . The accompaniments 
are exactly what are wanting. This little work is one which should be familiar in 
every house where there are children.’—Saturday Review. 


SIGHT-SINGING FOR SCHOOLS. 


With the elements of the Theory of the Staff Notation on the Moveable Do 
System. 

Part L., entitled ‘ Sight-Singing for Schools,’ contains Lessons and Exer- 
cises intended to enable Scholars to pass the various ‘tests’ required by the 
Education Department (Appendix 1V.). 72 pp. Price 1s. 

Part II., entitled ‘The Theory of Music,’ contains Six Chapters on the 
Theory of Vocal Music, suited to the requirements of Pupil-Teachers, 
Candidates for Admission to Training Colleges, and First and Second Year 
Students; with Specimens of the most recent Examination Papers. 72 pp. 
Price 1s. 

The Two Parts in One Volume. 144 pp. Price as. 

*This is by far the best manual of singing from the old notation we have seen. 
We cannot find in it anything but subjects for high praise. ... . There is a 
continuity that is highly commendable. Its selection of exercises and songs is as 
good as its theoretical explanations.’—Schoolmaster. 


SONG-BOOK FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN. 


With Words by Jutta Gopparp, and Music by M. A. Storsornam. 
Edited by Mrs. Carty Brock. Twenty-four Songs. 52 pp. Price rod. 


SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS, 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893. 


With Hints and Answers to the Grammar Questions, and Full Solutions to 
the whole of the Questions in Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, and Mensuration. 
Price 2s. 6d. Or the four years separately, price 8d. each. 


PROGRESSIVE OBJECT LESSONS FOR 
SCHOO 


3- 


INFANT 


By W. Tayvtor, Normal Master in the National Socicty’s Training College, 
Battersea. With 3 Coloured Plates and 32 Blackboard Diagrams. 241 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL OF MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Being a Series of Examples, Exercises, and Specimens of ‘Teaching, intended 
to show how Mental Arithmetic may be Taught in Schools as a Preparation 
for Formal Arithmetic. 108 pp. Price 1s. 6d. 

‘This is an excellent manual of Mental Arithmetic, and one in which every 
teacher will find many valuable hints and suggestions ; which, if carried out in the 
daily routine of the school, will tend to create more interest in one of the most 
valuable mental exercises taught in an Elementary School.’—/rish Teachers’ 
Journal. 


HIGHER READING BOOK FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
AND GENERAL USE. 


Consisting of Nineteen Extracts from the Works of Scott, Lytton, Wash- 





OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


From the Roman Invasion to the year 1889. By the Rev. Canon Danie, 
M.A. 352 pp. Price as. 6d. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, 


ington Irving, Southey, Cooper, Marryat, and other Standard Authors. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Cuartorre M. Yoncer, Author 
of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’ ‘Cameos from English History.’ 432 pp. 
Price as. 6d. 


SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. S.W. 
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HMawe you seen 


CURWEN’S NEW LOCAL SONG BOOKS? 


LONDON SONGS. T. Mer Partison. 
WEST COUNTRY SONGS. |. L. Roeceret. 
YORKSHIRE SONGS. WwW. T. Crosstey. 
LANCASHIRE SONGS. Josian Boorn. 
SCOTTISH SONGS. D. RK. Munro. 


One Shilling in Staf’; Voice Parts, Old Notation, 4d. ; 
Tonic Sol- -fa, 3d. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


GOSSIP ABOUT SCHOOL MUSIC. 


That the * MUSICAL HERALD’ (Monthly ad.) answers questions freely in all 
deps we of Musical Study. 


That Mr. A. Bircn, oe an of H.M. Chapels Royal, has published a 





Voice TRAINER,’ price 1s., which will prove invaluable to Teachers 
who wish to sing well themselves, and get good tone from their scholars. 
hat 1. Srencer Curwen's ‘STAFF NOTATION TABLE,’ price 4s., should 
be on the wall of every School, because it explains the Staff Notation to those 
who understand Sol-fa. 

That School Choirs i. aining for Competitions or Sight-Singing Contests should 
practice * ME RITP'S ADVANCED SOLFEGGIOS,” price ad., which 


mich every v: - of difficulty, and are excellent training. 
Phat Pm above Works, with hundreds of others for Schools, are issued by 


J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


VILLAGE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The Gentlewoman, of November 4th, says :— 


*I have consulted for your benefit a lady who is much versed in village 





entertainments, and she tells me that Curwen & Sons, 8 & Oo Warwick 
Lane, E.C., have some nice new drills in their 3 Catalo gue * Scarf” and 
“* Maypole” Dances, “ ‘Trooping the Colours,” ke, which take well if the 


audience is young enough. Their *¢ “hinese Lanterns” (the lanterns wn- 
lighted) was a piece much encored at village performances last year.’ 


*,* Lists of Action Songs, School Operettas, Musical Drill 
Books, Kindergarten, and Infant Music 
SENT POST FREE BY 
J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


WHICH SONG BOOKS 


ARE THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS? 
CURWEN’S ROYAL SONGSTER. Six Parts. 1d. each. 
CURWEN’S SUNSHINE SONGS. Six Parts. 1d. each. 
CURWEN’S YOUNG VOICES. Three Parts. 2d. each. 
CURWEN’S FOLK SONGS OF ENGLAND. Light Parts. 2d. each. 
CURWEN’S FALKIRK SCHOOL SONGS. id. 

CURWEN’S INVERNESS SCHOOL SONGS. id. 


J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, London, E.C, 


SCHOLARSHIP! CERTIFICATE! 


Thorough Preparation. All Subjects. Graduated Courses: 
Solutions. Paraphrases. Notes on all Difficulties. 


CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS: Course in 14 Weeks. 


Highly Successful. Low Fees. Prospectus Free. 











Address: ‘Tutor,’ Kidsgrove, Stoke-on-Trent. 





Crown 8vo. 3rd Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


WOLLMAN’S Teachers’ Arithmetic. 


With a view to"put this new and important work within the reach of e Pupil 
Teacher, Scholarship and Certificate Candidate, Messrs. HUG HES 
& Co. have pleasure in angouncing that the published price has been fixed at Half- 
arown, It is now possible for a youth entering the profession to buy for Two 
Shillings an Arithmetic—the work of an accomplished Mathematician— which will 
serve him thr vughout his apprentic chia, and till he obtains his Certificate. 


Wollman’s Teachers’ Arithmetic exactly meets in all respects the requirements of 
the Circular (No. 297) of the Education Department. 

It also contains 21 Years’ Scholarship Questions (with full Model Solutions 
for the last four years, including the '91 Examination), and 11 Years’ Certificate 


Questions (with full Model Solutions for the last ‘five years, including the ’g1 
Examination). 
“° i Specimen Copy will be sent post-free to any Teacher for 2}- 
London: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., Froebel House, 
St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 





NOW READY, 


SECOND EDITION, 
®* Adopted in Scotch & English Training Colleges. 


Crown 8vo. Extra Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 





MENTAL SCIENCE AND LOGIC 
TEACHERS. 


THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Principal of the Birkbeck Training Classes, Double Graduate 
in Mental Science. 


THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS says :—‘The mental science which is set 
forth in this manual is clear, intelligently arranged, simply expressed, and the 
application of the facts and principles stated to the purposes of education, is shrewd, 
wise, and philosophical. ... . Mr. Cartwright has succeeded in presenting to 
teachers an exposition of physiology, psychology, and philosophy, which forms an 
admirable introduction to a science of education, from which teachers may profit 
much, and in which ordinary readers will find a storehouse of facts and observations 
which shall help them to ‘‘ know themselves.” 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says :—‘To the teacher who wishes 
to — his knowledge before sitting for a certificate, this book will prove very 
usefu 


THE TEACHERS’ AID says :— “Every teacher going in for certificate 
should get a copy of this admirable text book.’ 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., Froebel House, 
St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 








TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


. For Secondary Teachers, recognised by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


2. Day Training College, under the Educational Depart- 
ment. 


Principal -  T. F. ROBERTS, M.A. (Oxon.) 


eee 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND MASTER OF METHOD: 
H. HOLMAN, B.A., late Scholar of Caius College, Cambridge ; 
Holder of the Cambridge Diploma (with distinction) for 
Teachers ; Trained Ye Teacher (First Division). 


SIC: 
D. JENKINS, Mus, Bac. (Cantab). 


DRAWING : 
J. CLARK (Art Master, South Kensington Certificate). 


NEEDLEWORK AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 
MISS NICKLIN, Certificated Mistress. 


A certain number of Exhibitions of £10 and £5 is confined 
to Normal Students. 

The Women Students reside in the Hall of Residence for 
Women ; the Men in Registered Lodgings in Aberystwyth. The 
Government Grant is sufficient, with economy, to provide board 
and residence for the whole time that the student has to reside at 
Aberystwyth. 

Applications should be made early addressed to the undersigned, 
from whom Prospectus of the Arts and Science Departments of the 
College may be obtained, together with Special Prospectus of Day 
Training Department, also Syllabus of Training Department for 
Secondary Teachers and all further information. 


T. MORTIMER GREEN, Xegisirar. 
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CRECORY’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


Crown 8vo., 420 pp. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. Price as. 6d. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY, 


WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By R. A. GREGORY, 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer ; Honours Medallist in Physiography ; Formerly Computor to Solar Physics Committee, The 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington ; Fellow of the,Royal Astronomical Society ; Foreign Correspondent of the 
* Revue Générdl: des Sciences.’ 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY OF EXPERTS. 
J. BANNISTER, Esq., Stepney Pupil Teachers’ School, Trafalgar Square, E., A LONDON SCIENCE WRITER AND LECTURER says — Gregory's 
writes :—* We like the book very much and intend to use it at once. Please send | book on Physiography is truly excellent, and meets all the wants of the student in a 
thirty-two copies.’ thoroughly workmanlike way.’ 


J. W. SMITH, Esq., B.A. (Lond.), Central Higher Grade School, Hull, OHN ALEY : > > ———y 
writes :—‘ I am delighted with the book, and have at once introduced it here.’ -. ae Rape Physiography, Poplar, E., writes :—* Shall 
Miss E. J. CLAYDEN, P.T.’s Central Classes, Simms Cross, Widnes :— 











‘Gregory’s Physi her ® ts cleeaiy eulendid sad tt : . . JAS. WALLIS, Esq., St. Thomas Charterhouse Pupil Teacher Centre, Goswell 

a a —~ ry Physical Conmeahe” on oa > ans intend it to supersede the Road, E.C., writes :—* Its great feature is the splendid’ way in which the Physical 
A. HARVEY SMITH, Esq., Wesleyan Higher Grade School, Hanley, writes :— | @2d Astronomical Geography is treated. 

‘I consider it is most admirable and thorough. It is certainly a more complete | JAS. WAUGH, Esq., B.A., Higher Grade School, Howard Gardens, Cardiff, 

manual than any I have previously seen on the subject.’ | writes :-—‘ I am so pleased with it that I intend to introduce it into my school, It 


D. RENTON, Esq., School-house, Macduff, writes :—‘ I have now carefully | is just such a book as I have wished for a long time—one simple enough to be used 
examined the Physiography, and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the almost as a Geographical Reader, and at the same time just conderised enough to 


best books on the subject that I know.’ make suitable answers to the science questions. I am icularly pleased with the 
ARTHUR WHEATLEY, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer on Physiography, Tech- Astronomical part, Your manner of dea'ing with this difficult section of the 
nical College, Bradford, writes :—‘ The best I have seen. I shall recommend it.’ Syllabus, and the accompanying illustrations, are capital,’ 


THOS. HUDSON, Esq., Rodley Board School, Leeds, writes :—‘ As a teacher T. BASTOW, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the Shipley Technical 
¢ apm Any many years I hail with pleasure the publication of such a work | Schools :—‘I am exceedingly pleased with Gregory's Physiography, and. shall 
at so sma oe. : a ao ; : > 
ALEX. ANSELL, Esq., Lecturer on Physiography, Sowerby Bridge :—‘ The | certainly bring it into use in my classes. Zz 
best in the market undoubtedly, and I shall introduce it.’ | GEO. TURNER, Esq., Science Lecturer, St. Paul’s School, Middlesbro’, 
F. TROUT, Esq., Ch. Ch. Boys’ School, Newark, writes :—‘ Consider it an | Wites:—‘I to thank you very warmly for the excellent work on Physiograghy 
excellent book. It is a little singular that this very evening I received a note from a you sent me. think very highly of it, and shall use it in our Physiography class 
friend of mine who teaches Physiography at the University College, Nottingham, this year. 


mentioning this same book, and recommending me to adopt it. I shall ce-tainly THOMAS SCALLAN, Esq., Temple Street Science School, Sligo, writes :—~ 


adopt it.’ | ‘Superior to any other text-book I have seen on the subject.’ 





Now Ready. Price 4s. Illustrated. Post Free, 3s. 


ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
By R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., «¢ J. C. CHRISTIE, F.G.S., 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer. Lecturer in Geology at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 

THE NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ We areglad to welcome | NATURE, August roth, 1893, says :—‘ We confidently recommend the book to 

a text-book of “‘ Advanced Physiography ” by Mr. Richard Gregory, which is sup- | the notice of teachers, for it is certainly one of the most excellent expositions of the 
plementary to the elementary work of the author. This volume, like the other, | subject we have yet seen.’ 


covers its ground better than any other on the subject. There is nothing either of AS . a . ae . an —_— 
the scrappy or superfluous about it. The sections are well-jointed, and the style is Mr. T. W. PIPER, St. Katherine's Training College, Tottenham, says :—‘ We 
i shall at once adopt it at the College. 


very simple and direct. Mr. Christie adds three excellent chapters upon the condi- 
tion of the earth’s interior. The diagrams and illustrations are numerous and good, Mr. BOWMONT J. H. R. WEDDELL, M.A., Head Master, Burgh School, 
and the book is well indexed, and the work of an able teacher all over.’ 4 Selkirk, says :—‘ A student who goes carefully through Gregory's two books, need 
THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS says :—‘ The perfect mastery of an expert is | fear no exam., either elementary or advanced.’ 
seen in every paragraph and each detail, as well as in the entire plan, of this more 7 . 
than ordinarily acceptable class-book. Every essential item of knowledge and law Mr. THOS. W. BERRY, F.C.S., A.C.P., Head Master of Christ Church 
i School, Stone, Staffs., says:—‘ Many thanks for ‘‘Advanced Physiography.” 
To those who have Mr. Gregory's elementary work, my advice is procure at once 


of science required to give a full and precise synopsis of the wide range of experience 

and explanation included in Physiography, seems to have its due place and exact , 

proportion allotted to it. Such portions of the work as fall within ‘‘the domain of | the advanced ee ; and to those who have neither I should say procure both. 
geology,” have been, with at boldness of speculative treatment, presented to the | They are undoubtedly the best text-books on this popular branch of Science with 
student in a scientific and philoso hical manner by J. C. Christie, lecturer in geology | which I am acquainted, and the student who thoroughly masters their contents, 
in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College.’ 





| need not fear the May Exams. . . . The Advanced book will be in great demand.’ 





One of H.M.I. says :—‘I find several questions for the Scholarship Examintions, 1891, taken verbatim from Gregory’s book.’ 


ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND P.T. CENTRE SCHOOLS. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo. Extra Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Specially designed for Pupil Teachers and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OPINION 8S. 
ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN EDUCATIONALISTS OF THE DAY THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE MAGAZINE says :—‘ Astronomical 
writes :—‘ Mr. Gregory’s Manual is simply magnificent.’ and Physical phenomena are dealt with in such a comprehensive, simple, and 


CHARLES W. REECE, Esq., Lecturer on Geography, Pupil Teachers’ School, | accurate manner, as must at once recommend it to pupil teachers and scholarship 
Thomas Street, London, E., writes :—‘ I have no hesitation in saying that the book | students, for whom it is primarily intended. Teachers of Elementary, and even 
is a splendid one. Mr. Gregory should be proud of it. I shall certainly recommend | advanced Physiography, would do well to adopt it as a text-book; while our own 
it. It ought to be not only in the hands of those for whom it is especially written, | students would find the Astronomical portions particularly helpful at the end of 
but also of every teacher of g phy. ‘The illustrations, type, and style of pub- | their first year. The style is lucid, and easy for Elementary students to under- 
lication will be appreciated by all.’ stand ; the numerous illustrations and diagrams are excellent. A recapitulation at 

THE UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT says :—‘ This Manual begins with | the end of each chapter will be found very useful for examination work, 


some luminous explanations of various lineal, angular, and superficial measurements NATURE says :—‘ The general conception and arrangements of this volume are 
used in Physiography, and ends with a short classification of the races of mankind. very good, and the same may be said of the detailed treatment of most of the subjects 





‘The treatment is throughout full and lucid ; the matter good and well chosen; the | discussed. The chapter on the rotation ofthe Earth and conseq p ena is ex- 
numerous original drawings are highly instructive (¢.g., those illustrating the causes | ceedingly good, as is the following one on its revolution. ‘The account of eclipses and 
of air-currents on pp. 154, 156); the printing is clear; the binding, and execution of.| of the tides is exceedingly good, and well calculated to render these phenomena 








the cuts, leave nothing to be desired; and at the end of most of the eighteen chap- | intelligible to learners. The chapters on the at phere and its C are also 
ters into which the book is divided, there is a useful summary of the contents of the | clear and instructive, as are those on oceans and ocean currents. The numerous 
chapter.’ illustrations are clear, and elucidate some of the more difficult problems , 





London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Froebel House, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors Commons, E.C, 
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Do 
You 
Teach "I 
Infants 

IF YOU DO, IT BEHOVES YOU TO TAKE IN THE 


NFANTS 
MISTRESS. 


Price 1d. every week. 





















The I. M. contains 


6 TIMES 


more help for Infants’ Mistresses 
than any other paper. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


* Just what we have been looking for for years’ is the unanimous 
verdict of very many thousands of Infants’ Mistresses, 


A_FACT., 


The Infants’ Mistress has far and away the largest 
circulation of any paper in the Kingdom 
among Infant-Schoal Teachers. 











BEGIN PRICE 


Tro ld. 
TAKE IT IN EVERY 


TO-DAY. WEEK. 
im ORDER IT TO BE SUPPLIED REGULARLY 
WEEK BY WEEK. 





JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., 
Froebel House, St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, 
LONDON, €.C. 











Now Ready. Crown 8vo. Price ts. 6d. 
HUGHES’S 


CONSTITUTIONAL READER. 


A Series of Lessons on ‘The Life and Duties of the Citizen,’ 

with Illustrations. 

This Book ts recommended to those engaged in the EVENING 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS for the following amongst other reasons :~ 
rt. It has been prepared specially to mect the requirements of the Evening School 

Code, and is Panay on the lees of the detailed syllabus printed in that Code. 
2. All important facts and statements are printed in bold type, so as to readily 

attract the attention of the Reader. 

3. It follows closely the lines of thought suggested in the Code. The pupil proceeds 
from such well known workers of Government as the postman, the telegraph 
boy, and the policeman, to the study of more or less complex systems of local 
and central government. 

4. Each Chapter is complete in itself, and contains sufficient matter for a lesson of 
ordinary length. 

s. The language is clear and so simple as to allow the student to learn the duties and 

sneibilities of citizenship for himself. It is hoped, however, that each lesson 
will be accompanied with conversational discussion between the Teacher and 





his Class. 
6. It has been written by men who have long had Lm Py experience in E 
School work, and who. may th be pi 0 know the kind of book 


required for this purpose. 





THE GLOBE says :—‘ It is to be hoped that well-conc ceived and well-executed 
volumes like these wil successfully instruct the rising generation in the duties and 
responsibilities ef citizenship.’ 

THE GLASGOW HERALD says :—‘Its contents can very profitably be 
read by the ordinary citizen as well as by the “‘ continuation” scholar . . . the 
book is well written, and contains a vast amount of information which every 
voter ought to know.’ 

THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS says :—* It is pleasing to find that, at last, the 
labours of Combe, Simpson, Bray, Kingsley, W. J. Fox, S«muel Bailey, J. S. 
Mill, and other educational reformers in the early part of the century, are having 
some effect given to them before the year comes, so that men may be taught 
to live to good adv: intage as individuals od cakeee. Such books as the ‘‘Con- 
stitutional Reader” will give realisation to their dream of a brighter and better 
future, when “the schoolmaster is abroad,” diffusing practical morality, intelli- 

ence, and vitality through all ranks and of society. We commend this 
Reader to special notice and regard.’ 

F. E. ELDRED, Esq., Montem Street Continuation School (London School 
Board), writes :—*‘1 have seen several of the same kind of books, but I have no 
hesitation i - Tey that in my opinion it is far and away the best.’ 

I : WATKIN , Esq., Catherine Evening School (London School Board,) 
Hoxton, writes :—‘ I must compliment you on the excellent book just issued from 
your press on “* The Life and Duties of the Citizen.” 1 find it most comprehensive, 
attractive, impartial, and lucid. I am glad te recommend it as being a work 
calculated to find favour both with teachers and pupils. 


Specimen Pages POST FREE from the Publishers, 


London: JOSEPH — & CO., Froebel House, St. Andrew's Hill, 
tors’ Commons, E.C. 





Now Death, Price 18s. 6d.; Post Free, 18. 2d. 


FIRST STAGE 


AGRICULTURE 


BEING 


The Elementary Principles of Agriculture scientifically 
explained, and exactly adapted to the First or Elementary 
Stage of the Science and Art Department, 


ALFRED T. BURGESS, F.R.M.LS., 


Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England ; First Class Honours and 
Bronze Medallist (No. 1 on List, 1888), Science and Art Department; First Class 
Certificate (Institute of Agriculture), South -—" x Lecturer in Agriculture at 
the Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street, London, W. ; the Polytechnic, Woolwich ; 
the Y.M.C.A., Croydon; and late of the Evening Classes, School Board for 
Lenten, &e. 

peg” At the end of each chapter are set a series of questions which 
have been already previously given, and an attempt has been made ¢o 
direct the student fo find, rather than /o ¢e// him, the answer which is 
required in the paper above them. They have been carefully classi- 
fied, and include the whole of the questions set at the May 
Examinations from 1881 to 1893, and those of the Training 
Colleges from andl to 1892. 


J. HOWARD HARRIS, Science Teacher, eatin says :—‘ After careful 
inspection I consider it an excellent manual for our Elementary Classes in Subject 24. 
I shall certainly recommend it to my students.” 

G. H. SPARROW, Scholarship and Certificate Classes, Forest Gate, Lon- 
don, E. :—‘ Excellent litte book ; up to date in every way. 





London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Froebel House, 
St. Andrew's Hill, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 
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‘SHOULD MEN WEAR HATS—AND, IF SO, WHEN ?’ 


A HUMOROUS DEBATE FOR BOYS. 


(Time in performance 30 minutes.) 


By JOSEPH DESPICHT, 
Author of Prize School-Play ‘In 1999’; and ‘A Study in Black and White,’ &c., Sc. 





Mr. Speaker. (Loud cheers as he rises.) 


My Lords and Gentlemen, the approaching Session promises to 
be both a busy and protracted one, and therefore I hope we shall 
at once get to work. (Hear, hear.) 

The Queen’s Speech and the Address to the Crown being already 
disposed of, we may turn to the proposed legislation before us. 
(Hear, hear.) 

There is the Irish Question to settle, as well as a few other trifles, 
such as ‘Manhood Suffrage,’ and ‘The Admission of Boys into 
Parliament.’ (Hear, hear.) 

But these small matters may fairly be put aside till the burning 
question of the day—the ‘red hot’ question, if I may call it so—the 
question that is engaging every busy brain—the question that 
is now occupying every masculine head—/she question of a// ques- 
tions—naimely, ‘Should men wear hats ?’ is once, and for all time, 
settled. (Loud cheers.) 

But before calling upon the great ‘Head of Her Majesty’s 
Government’ to move a resolution, it is my duty to read over to you 
the ‘ New Rules of Procedure,’ which have been drawn up during 
the Recess. (Hear, hear.) 

1. All speakers must address their so-called arguments to the 
Chair. Iam the Chair! (Hear, hear.) 

2. Every one must address the Chair standing. No sitting, 
lolling, or reclining, while on your legs, is to be considered 
parliamentary. (Hear, hear.) 

3. No ‘ cock-crowing,’ ‘ caterwauling,’ or ‘ hullabalooing,’ can be 
permitted, except in the way of argument. (Hear, hear.) 

4. When a member has let off his own speech, he may not 
suddenly remember he has an engagement and go. (Hear, hear.) 

5. While the question of hats is on the ‘tappy,’ no member shall 
wave his head-gear in the face of another member, or stick it 
defiantly on his head. (Hear, hear.) 

6. That at any moment the Closure may be put upon the Debate 
by a majority of one, or any fraction of one. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, my noble Lords, Honourable and Right Honourable 
Gentlemen, I have only to remind you that the eyes of the whole 
civilised world are upon you. Every one is saying to his neighbour, 
‘Should men wear hats?’ The air is full of hats! People do 
nothing but think, talk, aye, dream of hats. Don’t shirk your 
responsibility, gentlemen. If hats are to come down—let them 
come. If they are to remain—let them stop where they are. As 
Shakespeare says :— 

*What must be, must de / 
And what must de, must de /’ 


I call upon the Prime Minister to begin, (Loud cheers.) 


ist Speaker, R*. (Loud cheers on rising.) 


Mr. Speaker, forty-nine and three-quarter years of parliamentary 
life have at least taught me never to propose legislation on any 
subject across the floor of the House until the question in dispute 
is ripe for solution. (Hear, hear! and Oh, oh, from 2nd Speaker, 
who should be extremely /ive/y all through the Debate. He should 
be rather small, and wear a fierce moustache.) Now, as an old 
parliamentary hand and eye, I have been weighing and watching 
évents for some time, and I have no hesitation in declaring that the 
hour for the total abolition of hats has arrived. (Hear, hear! and 
No! no!) And the same holds good whatever you like to call the 
wretched things. Hats or caps, bowlers or billy-cocks, long- 
sleeves or short-sleeves, stove-pipes or chimney-pots, Lincoln- 
Bennett’s or Christie's, boxers or straw-yards, one and all are 
doomed to extinction. (Hear, hear! from Government ; No, no! 
from Opposition.) I beg, therefore, to move the following resolu- 
tion :—‘ That from and after to-morrow morning, at nine o'clock, 
= shall not wear hats, anywhere, or amywhen!’ (Cheers and 

ssent. ) 

Now I might support this motion on many grounds, but I will 
confine myself to one or two that of themselves appear to me to 
settle the question. And, first, I contend that for a man to wear a 
hat is deliberately to fly in the face of nature. (Hear, hear !) 
Ladies, I say nothing about ; they always have had, and always will 
have their own way ! (Hear, hear!) For, sir, has not nature already 
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rovided the masculine cranium with a sufficient covering in the 
orm and substance of hair? (Hear, hear!) You do not clothe 

ur horses in overcoats and top-boots, because nature has provided 
hair for their backs and horn for their feet ! (Hear, hear.) 

You do not protect your sheep against the inclem of the 
weather, by putting them into flannel jackets and t nether 
— because nature has provided them with wool! (Hear, 

ear!) 

Neither do you preserve your singing-birds against hoarseness, by 
dressing them in swallow-tail coats and opera hats! No, you leave 
feathers to perform their natural function! (Hear, hear!) 

And, next, I maintain that hats are an unnecessary cause of strife. 
What is there about a hat, sir, that makes us so jealous of its 
honour? We rub it the wrong way ; we sit upon it ; we maltreat it 
to any extent omrselves ; but if any one else dare to knock it off, or 
simply smash it over our eyes, our backs are up immediately! 
(Hear, hear! and laughter.) Remember Mitchelstown, eye ! 
What caused the hubbub there? Why, a policeman’s helmet was 
accidentally knocked to the ground—the boys played football with 
it, and the fighting followed as a natural consequence! (Hear, 
hear!) 

Therefore, I say, hats are not only unnatural but positively 
one and ought to be condemned! (Hear, hear! No, no!) 

is question holds the field! Women’s Rights and Boys’ Rights 
stand aside till this is settled! So I emphatically say, ‘Down with 
all hats!’ (In his fervour he brings his hand down on his own hat, 
which has been left on the table of the House, smashing it com- 
pletely. (Cheers and laughter.) 


2nD Speaker, L, 


Mr. Speaker, while these old fogies (pointing to his own friends) 
are deciding who is to lead the Opposition, I beg to inform you, sir, 
and the House that I intend to second the proposition of the Right 
Hon. gentleman opposite. (Hear, hear! on Right. Oh, oh! on 
Left 


I too, say, ‘ Down with the hats!’ but I say so for other reasons 
than the Prime Minister has advanced. 

Now, in my financial studies, | have been struck, like a good 
many more, with the great necessity for economy (Hear, hear) ; and 
in nothing have I observed a more reckless expenditure than in the 
matter of hats! (Hear, hear.) 

I may here modestly observe that at school I was absolutely 
famous for my addition and subtraction, so finance is no new study 
tome. Now, I calculate the number of males in the United King- 
dom to be about twenty millions, more or less, Each of these 
spends on an average nineteen shillings and eleven pence three 
farthings, or say one pound, on hats! Now, abolish hats altogether, 
and you see at a glance that a saving of about twenty million 
pounds sterling would be the result! (Hear, hear. Bravo!) 

Shades of departed Chancellors of the Exchequer just think of it ! 
Why, what might not be done with this if people would but make 
the little economy? We might abolish the Income Tax, provide 
complete uniforms and pocket money for the members of the House 
of Commons, and give to each of the unemployed a new pickaxe and 
shovel! (Hear, hear!) Or, better still, it might form the nucleus 
of a fund—to which the charitable might reasonably be asked to 
add—for providing all retired Chancellors of the Exchequer with 
hendeeenele jewelled toothpicks! (Hear, hear!) 

Agreeing in theory with the opposite side, I have much pleasure 
in seconding their proposition—(Hear, hear! on Right)—but seei 
that a fellow must do something to keep his party together, I shall, 
nevertheless, be reluctantly compelled 40 vote against it! (Hear, 
hear! on Left. Oh, oh! on Right.) 


3RD SpeakER, L, 

Sir, as Leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition, I must indignantly 
protest against the double dealing of the last pn en 
Speaker cries, ‘ You have done the same yourself !’) ile I alone 
did such things it was all very well; but when others come to do 
them, it is quite another matter! (Oh, Oh!) 

But my doubtful friend has supported the motion before us on 
the score of economy. Why, I was an economist whew he was in 
the cradle ; and I studied hats before he was born! (Hear, hear, 
and laughter. ) 
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Still, I can well understand the fame he gained at school, for he 
is even now an adept at adding to his own reputation by subtracting 
from that of others! (Bravo! Bravo! O !—bell.) 

But let us look into his economy a little closely. Save twenty 
million a year, he says! Yes! And throw twenty thousand 
hatters out of employment, reducing their wives and families to the 
verge of starvation! (Hear, hear! on Left.) Pretty economy, 
indeed, to take the money from honest labour, in order to devote 
it to building more workhouses and prisons! (Hear, hear!) 
I wonder how the worthy hatters of South London would appre- 
ciate the noble Lord’s economy? (Hear, hear!) 

And as for the p ’s argument about nature providing hair 
as a covering for man’s head, has the Right Hon. gentleman ever 
heard of such a thing as baldness? (Hear, hear, on Left.) What 
are we, whose are as smooth as a billiard ball, to do? 
( hter.) Look round this chamber, and you will not find, on 
all heads put together, enough hair to make a decent wig ! 
(Hear, hear.) 

No. Hats we have had, hats we have, and hats we must have, 
to the end of the chapter. (Cheers, and No, no!) 


4TH Speaker, R, 


Sir, I must at once join issue with the last speaker as to his 
argument about baldness. He has mistaken cause for effect. 
(Hear, hear!) He says we wear hats because we are da/d; whereas, 
we are unquestionably da/d because we wear Aats/ (Hear, hear!) 
Abolish hats and baldness will quickly disappear. For, let me 
remind you, permanent baldness is only known among hat-wearing 
animals—that is, among men. (Hear, hear! and Oh, oh!) Did 
you ever see a bald cat or dog? (No, no.) Did you ever seea 
lion that had moulted its mane? (No, no.) Did you ever see a 
hairless donkey?—I am not referring to human ones. (No, no!) 
No ; because they don’t wear hats. (Hear, hear!) Such, I assure 
you, is the pernicious effect of wearing them that, if the hair come 
off, all the bear’s grease in the world will not restore it. (Hear, 
hear! and Oh, oh!) Nor is this all. Whence, think you, come 
neuralgia, toothache, hay-fever, and influenza? Why, from the 
wearing of hats. Indeed, so delicate do some heads become through 
this absurd custom, that at last man and hat are inseparable, and 
suggest the idea that from birth they have been one and the same 
thing. (Bravo! bravo !) 

I admit, however, that for some time it will be advisable for the 
‘tender noddles’ to carry parasols, paralunes, or umbrellas. 
(Hear, hear.) Yet there can be no reason in the world for any man 
to have ¢Ahree coverings—hair, hat, and umbrella—for ome head. 
(Hear, hear!) I shall vote for their entire suppression! (Loud 
cheers. Hear, hear! All rise to speak—bell—one is named by 
Mr. Speaker.) 


StH Speaker, L. 


Mr. Speaker, it rather seems to me, that the last speaker has 
only wriggled off one horn of a dilemma on to the other. (Hear, 
hear.) For he says, ‘Give up hats and take to umbrellas!’ 
(Laughter.) Well, we may fairly retort, in his own manner, ‘ Did 
anyone ever see an oyster with an umbrella, or a guinea-pig with a 
sunshade?’ (Bravo!) But I do not rely on this ad capiandum 
sort of argument, so attractive to the shallow, and so repulsive to 
the deep, earnest statesman! (Hear, hear! from 2nd Speaker). 

Without doubt, sir, we wear hats because our forefathers, back to 
time immemorial, wore them! We wear them because they are 
respectable ; in fact, because they are conservative! (Hear, ! 
on Left.) 

Lately, I have been polishing up my ancient history, which 
business compelled me to let grow rusty, and I find that the three 
Hebrew children, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, wore hats 
when they were cast into the fiery furnace. (Hear, hear!) The 
Ancient Greeks, we know, wore as hats the ‘hair coverer,’ or 
‘ pilos,"—or, possibly it should be written ‘tilos,’ whence we get 
‘tile,’ as we say at Cambridge. 

From this word tile, the hatter, ‘Wat,’ who made himself con- 
spicuous in Richard II’s reign, was called ‘Wat the Tyler.’ 
(Hear, hear!) 

The Romans, themselves, wore the ‘apex,’ a thing like a sugar- 
loaf or dunce’s cap. (Hear, hear.) No nation ever done 
without them, and I advise you to part with your boots rather than 
with your hats. (Hear, hear! No, no!—bell.) 


6rn Speaker, R. 


Sir, the Right Hon. tleman opposite has tried to overwhelm 
us with a vast amount of learning, gathered from sources sacred and 
profane. (Hear, hear!) But ancient history is, fortunately, 
cheap, end well within the menne of cthess beuden liniocit 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego may have worn hats, but History 
did not begin with them. I have seen many pictures of the very 





earliest fathers, but I never yet saw one which gave the patriarchs 
hats! (Hear, hear!) 

And may I point out to the same speaker, who has just rubbed 
up his ancient history, that the Hebrew word ‘atar,’ translated 
in Daniel ‘hats,’ has the same meaning as the word ‘tiara,’ or 
hat of the Pope. (Hear, hear!) Now the ‘tiara’ has no less than 
three crowns ; uently, if we are to take this for our example, 
we must all wear s with three crowns! (Hear, hear! and 
laughter.) And surely, however ancient the custom of wearing hats 
may be, the doing without them must be still more ancient, and 
therefore still more conservative. (Hear, hear !) 

Now, in this age of accuracy and precision, we must define every- 
thing. Well, what isa hat? ‘A cover for the head,’ says Doctor 
Johnson. (Hear, hear! on Left.) Yes, but not a second cover, or 
you may as well calla ‘gamp’ a hat. (Hear, hear.) Now, the 
word ‘hat’ comes from ‘hut’ in the German, and ‘het’ in the 
Saxon, and means simply a ‘cover’ or ‘roof,’ and should only be 
applied to the cover or roof above our heads. (Bravo! Hear, hear!) 
No, sir, hats in close proximity to the head are bad, so we gop ma 
theoretically, and ought to be squashed—I mean guashed, (Hear, 
hear! No, no! Mr. Speaker says, ‘Mr. M—— has caught my eye.’) 


7TH Speaker, L. 


Mr. Speaker, the Hon. and Right Hon. gentlemen opposite, who 
seem to be for ever chopping at the root of something, are now 
determined to strike at the very radicles of our hair! (Hear, hear!) 
But, as a lawyer of some standing, I venture to question our legal 
power to issue this universal order of ‘Hats off!’ (Hear, hear! 
Oh, oh!) Surely hats are not, like measles, infectious, that we can 
stop the spread of them by Act of Parliament. (Hear, hear!) 
They are not, like revolvers, erous, that we may forbid the 
carrying of them by a motion in this Chamber! (Hear, hear.) I 
really believe, if this measure passes into law, we shall be sw 
from these benches by an infuriated, hat-loving populace ; and for 
our pains we shall be compelled to swallow our own Act of Parlia- 
ment! (Hear, hear! No, no!) 

And I warn those on this side, who may be going to vote for this 
mad measure, that the revolutionary party, having knocked off our 
hats, will not cease till they have stolen our boots, too ; on the plea 
that we cannot possibly want ¢wo coverings—boots and stockings 
—for our feet! (Bravo, bravo !) Viva hats! (The Opposition wave 
their hats, and cry ‘ Viva hats "’) 


Stu Speaker, R. 


Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely astounding how ignorant of com- 
mon law some of our legal luminaries are. Even the late Home 
Secretary appears to be unaware of the fact that hats, in the eyes 
of the law, do not run upon all fours with boots and other articles 
of a! (Hear, hear!) For, if a man tear your coat We 
must sue him for damages—-you cannot imprison him. But if be 
smash your hat, that is assault and battery, and may be punished 
with imprisonment! (Hear, hear!) In point of fact, what is done 
to your Aat is done to you. (Bravo! Hear, hear!) Or, in other 
words, you are your hat, and your hat is you! For example: If I 
enter this House and place my hat upon a seat, I, in the eyes of 
the law, place myself there ; but not so, if I so place my coat or my 
boots! (Loud cheers on right.) For, sir, a man is supposed to be 
inside his hat, whether he be actually there, or no. Otherwise, 
what can possibly be the meaning of the phrase, that a certain 
bachelor is hanging his hat up in the house of a certain spinster, if 
it does not mean his hat to include his body? (Laughter, and Hear, 
hear!) 

Well, then, if this be so, it follows, that if we can make laws for 
men, we can make laws for hats; and I, for one, shall vote for 
their extinction, on the ground that hats are an intolerable nuisance 
imposed on this generation by a long succession of brainless block- 
heads! (Hear, hear! No, no! Chair !) 


oTn Speaker, L. 


Sir, I have advised my friends around me to forsake all tergiver- 
sation and vitilitigation, and give up the point of law. (Hear, 
hear! and No, no! on Left.) But we make a final stand on the 
basis of the utter mecessity of wearing hats. (Hear, hear!) And 
not only are they a necessity as a protection against the changes of 
the weather, but as a means whereby ‘society at large may express 
some of its deepest feelings! (Hear, hear!) 

I will give you a few examples! 

You wish to express your silent indignation at home or elsewhere. 
(Takes hat or cap in hand.) You immediately clap your hat on 

ur head, glare at everybody, and march out. (Hear, hear! and 

hter. ) 
ou wish to ress, we will say, your intense admiration for 
someone or . Therefore you place your Hand on your 
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heart, make a low bow, and take off your hat with a graceful 
sweep. (Suits action to the words. Hear, hear! Bravo !) 

You wish to show that you are as good a man, and a 
= deal better. ey a you tilt your hat on your head a 
ittle towards your nose, thrust your hands deep into your pockets, 
and look defiant. (Action as before.) 

Or, again, you wish people to clearly understand that you pre 

ing to be jolly—very jolly indeed, this evening ; so you toss your 
Fat well on to the back of your head, stick your thumbs in the arm- 
holes of your waistcoat, and whistle atune. (A few notes should 
be whistled.) And so on through all the feelings imaginable. 
(Hear, hear! Bravo !) 

Therefore, I contend, hats have become a necessity as well as an 
ornament of life, and we shall part with capital friends when we 
part with our hats! (Hear, hear! All ri 1i—Chair !) 


3RD SPEAKER. 


Sir, in the opinion of some, this debate has continued long 
enough. I therefore move, ‘That the question be now put. 
(Hear, hear! No, no! Closure! Closure !) 


2nD SPEAKER. 
I beg to second that. (Oh, oh !) 


Mr. SPEAKER. 


It has been proposed and seconded ‘ That the question be now 
put.’ Those who agree cry ‘Aye.’ (Two do so.) On the con- 
trary ‘No.’ (Manydoso.) The ‘Noes’ have it ; and I call upon 
Mr. N—— (here the name of an Irish member should be called) to 
continue the Debate. 


10TH SPEAKER (with a slight brogue). 


Mr. Speaker, after the vain attempt to stifle discussion made by 
certain weak-kneed politicians opposite, I hope we shall all the 
more strongly insist on the entire annihilation of. those abominations 
called hats! (Hear, hear.) 

Hats, sir, are a sign of thraldom. WHear, hear.) The bigger the 
oppressor the bigger the hat he wants to wear. (Hear, hear.) 
The Kings of Persia, that have been already referred to, wore their 
hats upright on their heads, but the priests and nobles were com- 
pelled to wear theirs at an angle, which brought them almost 
parallel with their noses, for fear they should look as big as the 
King. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

Gessler, the Swiss tyrant, stuck his hat on a stick, and the people 
had to bow the knee to it. (Hear, hear!) 

King John, to show his submission, gave up his hat to the Pope. 
(Hear, hear!) But George Fox, William Penn, and their followers, 
the Quakers, would not take off ¢heir hats, even before kings. 
(Hear, hear!) And I defy anyone to make oug rough, rug-headed 
kerns in Ireland ever wear the hideous things. (Hear, hear.) 

You say they protect the head from the assaults of the weather. 
Why, you put up an umbrella when it rains, and a sunshade when 
it shines! (Hear, hear.) 

And, mark you, you protect in this threefold manner the hardest 
part of an Englishman’s body, namely, his skull! (Hear, hear.) 
I shall vote against hats entirely! (Cheers. ) 


11TH SPEAKER, L. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to repel with all my force this dastardly 
attack upon the union of ‘Heads and hats!’ (Hear, hear!) I 
ought to know something of the tactics of the other side, having not 
long since crossed over from that quarter—(Hear, hear! from 2nd 
Speaker ;) and I warn you that under cover of this motion, the very 
unity of the empire is being struck at! (Hear, hear! and No, no!) 
Now I ask you all as Englishmen, I ask you all as loyal subjects of 
the Queen, I ask you all as ‘ Potent, grave, and reverend seigniors,’ 
Will you give up your hats? (Cries of ‘Never’ on Left.) Will 
you let your hair grow long? (Never!) Will you, like Chinamen, 
carry umbrellas and parasols? (Never!) Hatbands are the bonds 
that bind society together. (Hear, hear.) Hats are the first bul- 
wark of society against disorder and anarchy. (Hear, hear!) If you 
let your hats be battered down by men who had once the honour of 
calling me ‘friend,’ you will let in such a flood of influenza and 
sunstroke as will take tons of physic to check! (Hear, hear!) I 
left a very nice dinner to come and say this ; and, having settled the 
matter, I should like to go on with my broken meal. (Takes hat 
as if to go—cries of Order! Chair !) 


Mr. SPEAKER. 


I must eall the attention of the Hon. member to the Standing 
Order No. 4: ‘A member may not fire off a speech and run away ! 
Sit down, sir! (He sulkily sits. Laughter.) I call upon the 
member for B—— to continue the Debate. 


12TH SPEAKER; 


Sir, I shall pass over with the lofty contempt it deserves, the 
speech the last speaker has indulged in ; for I find it next to im- 
possible to argue with a man whose political axioms are all gammon, 
and whose postulates are humbug! (Hear, hear; Oh, oh !) If 
there és any meaning in what he has said, it is as hard to get at 
as his own dinner! (Hear, hear!) 

But it has been argued by previous speakers that we cannot 
possibly do without hats. (Hear, hear! on Left.) 

Not so fast with your ‘ Hear, hear,’ if you please! Hats are done 
without by many already. Did you ever see a Blue Coat School 
boy ina hat? (No, no.) Then if they can exist without them, why 
cannot we? (Hear, hear.) 

And some of our best regiments can scarcely be said to wear 
hats ; for, instead of covering the head, the things they wear cover 
only a portion of it about the size of a crown piece! (Hear, hear!) 
And yet I never saw a Blue Coat School boy with a sunshade, or a 
lifeguardsman with an umbrella! (Laughter.) 

‘o prove further that hats can be done without, I have only to 
remind you that in France, during the reign of Louis XV., 
were not worn on the head at all, But carried under the arm ; and 
a man’s status in elegant society was chiefly fixed by the graceful 
way, or otherwise, that he so carried it! (Bravo! on Right.) 
Hail, rain or shine, it was never put upon the head. (Bravo !) 

Talk of a Union of Heads and Hats, ’tis, I say, an unnatural 
union. (Hear, hear!) But there is a perfectly natural Union, the 
Union of Heads and Hair! (Hear, hear!) And if Aaés are not at 
once made to fall off, the hair very soon will. (Hear, hear! No, no!) 


13TH Speaker, L. 


Sir, not long ago the boasted watchwords of the Government 
were ‘liberty,’ freedom,’ ‘go as you please.’ But now I see em- 
ee across their banner the infamous legend, ‘I'll have your 

! 

Now, sir, Lavater could, or said he could, tell a man’s character 
by the shape of his nose. If he had said ‘hat’ I could have be- 
lieved him! (Hear, hear!) 

Who would have taken John Bright for a Quaker and a man of 
peace if he had not worn a broad-rimmed hat? (Hear, hear.) 
And if some of the rakish-looking hats worn by gentlemen opposite 
were disposed of, why really they might possibly be mistaken for 
—_ sound, serious politicians ! (Hess, hear! on Left, and 
aughter. ) 

‘Pherefore, I call upon all parties in this House to pause 
before they rob the miller of his white hat, or the carpenter of his 
brown-paper one ; before they plunder the Quaker of his flat rim, 
or the bishop of his curly one ; before they cheat our Turkish sub- 
jects of the fez, or the Hindoo of his turban. Shall our soldiers 
don no more the glorious bear-skin? (Shame !)—or the judge. with 
due solemnity, put on no more the sablecap? (Shame !) ill you 
not respect the schoolboy’s cup-and-saucer, or hold sacred the dunce’s 
dismal hat? (Shame !) 

When Roman slaves were made free, they put on the cap of 
liberty, and in the name of liberty I say not, ‘ Hats off,’ but ‘ Hands 
off!’ (Loud cheers on left, bell, &c.) 


14TH Speaker, R. 


Mr. Speaker,—‘ Truth must be told, though it is not always 
pleasant’; but, as a matter of fact, ninety-nine men out of every 
hundred wear hats, not because they are necessary, or even useful, 
but because they fancy they look better in them than out of them. 
(Hear, hear! on right.) Now, I myself have the satisfaction of 
looking extremely well in my hat, and I always sit for my photo- 
graph in it. (Hear, hear.) But, at the same time, I cannot help ad- 
mitting that the whole collection of hats is the result of an effete 
and enervating civilisation, or a survival of semi-barbarism. (Hear, 
hear.) The Indian, long ago, stuck feathers round his head where- 
with to frighten his enemies. The civilised Englishman to-day, if 
short, puts on a chimney-pot to make him look taller ; if tall, a 
billy-cock, to make him look shorter. Vanity, and not the weather, 
is at the bottom of it all! (Hear, hear! No, no!) I grant you, 
if you will, the ladies began it—they begin all the mischief—'tis 
their privilege! (Hear, hear!) But we have so slavishly copied 
them, that now we would sooner part with our whiskers (all put 
hands to chins and ‘ahem !’) than with our hats! (Hear, hear!) 

Our noble, though somewhat savage ancestors, the Anglo-Saxons, 
wore nothing of the kind, They let their hair grow long enough 
and strong enough to shield their skulls, even in war ; but, then, 
they cared not a straw for personal appearance, (Hear, hear.) 
* Mad as a hatter,’ one may well say ; for it is stark, staring, Mid- 
summer madness to cover up the natural and beautiful hair with an 
ugly and clumsy hat. (Hear, hear! No, no! Divide! Divide! 





Speaker rings bell furiously.) 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































1stH Speaker, L. | 


Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, ladies I mean, no, no! | 
gentlemen—that is, honourable and right honourable gentlemen. | 
As you are aware, I have not troubled this House with any words 
of my own, or any body else’s. (Hear, hear! from 2nd speaker.) But I 
feel that the hour has come when I must speak out or hold my 
—— (Bravo ! from 2nd speaker, and laughter.) The noble 
lord is pleased to say ‘ bravo,’ and I thank him very much for that 
little encouragement. (Hear, hear!) If the House will have 
patience I shall get better as I go along. I know I am no orator, 
as Brutus and many of you are, but when there is a piece of rough 
country before me, or an abuse to run down, I am as eager for the 
hunt as the best of you. (Goon! Divide! Bravo !) 

Now about these hats. What’s all the fuss about? Suppose 
they do make us bald! Why, all the crack schoolmen tell us that 
after a few generations have passed the most intellectual heads will 
not sprout a single hair from the cradle to the grave! (Hear, 
hear!) 

In a little while we ahall see advertised ‘Hair Destroyers’ 
instead of ‘ Hair Restorers,’ and the fellow will be thought little 
better than a savage who has the ghost of a hair on his highly 
polished cranium! (Hear, hear.) I say stick to the hats, and 
shave off your Aair/ (Hear, hear! No, no! Divide !—Bell.) 





16TH SPEAKER, R. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope this House will forgive me, if, even at this 
late hour of the night, I make an attempt to bring about a com- 
promise on this matter of hats! (Hear, hear!) I shall not occupy 
your attention long, for I intend to make my remarks—like the 
artful publican makes his most enticing drinks—short and sweet 
(Hear, hear! and laughter.) 


At this time a man’s head is practically at the mercy of all the 
elements. 

Imagine, for yourselves, a man, sixty, and as bald as an egg, in 
bed and asleep, like an innocent babe! Imagine a hole in the 
roof or ceiling, through which the water trickles, pit-pat, pit-pat, 
on his shiny pate! Of course a /i/é/e water can do no one any 
harm ; but it is possible to have too much of it! (Hear, hear! and 
laughter. ) 

Or, imagine the same man’s head exposed to every t that 
defective windows and doors can introduce into a room : his head 
lies helpless and unconscious, like a new-laid in a bird’s nest: 
neuralgia, toothache, and tic-doloureux are the results! (Hear, 
hear !) 

Or, picture to yourselves, another man, one graced with flowi 
locks, reading in Sleep overtakes him, and he nods an 
nods, till at last he bobs those flowing locks into the candle’s light. 
A fine flare-up is the consequence! (Hear, hear!) Well, at such 
a time it is no use to talk of umbrellas or sunshades, For these 
ills, I assert, there is one cure, and one cure only. Men must, 
while in bed and asleep, be allowed to wear might caps! (Cheers 
from both sides.) Therefore, if the Leader of Her Majesty’s 
Government will slightly alter the latter half of his proposition to 
the following effect, I think we may be able to come to an unan- 
imous decision! His motion at present stands thus :—‘ That, from 
and after nine o’clock to-morrow morning, men shall not wear hats, 
anywhere, or’ anywhen [ I propose to leave out ‘anywhere, or 
anywhen,’ and insert ‘ Except while in bed and asleep!’ (Loud 
cheers, and ‘ Agreed ! Agreed !) 


Mr, SPEAKER. 
Do I understand that the proposer and seconder agree to the 





Well, sir, I think you, and the country at our backs, will agree 
with me, that up to the present moment, a vast preponderance of 
opinion and argument goes in favour of once and for ever putting 
down hats! (Hear, hear! No, no!) And, chiefly so, for two 
reasons. First, hats are, and always have been, the direct cause of 
much strife in a pugnacious people like ourselves! (Hear, hear.) 
Secondly, they are, under most circumstances absolutely unneces- 
sary ; because when a man Aas al/ his faculties about him, he can, 
with the aid of wig, parasol, paralune, or umbrella, defend him- 
self against all inclemencies of the weather! (Hear, hear!) 


But then, laws must be merciful, not harsh! Laws must be for | 


the benefit of the governed, and not for their oppression! (Hear, 
hear! on both sides. ) 

Therefore I beg all incipient or even full-blown statesmen to re- 
member, that during one portion or phase of his existence, a man, 
through no fault of his own, Aas not all his faculties about him—I 
mean the time of s/eep/ (Hear, hear.) 


_ 


alteration? (1st and 2nd Speakers appear to consult together). 


| ' 1st SPEAKER. 
We do! Wedo! 


2ND SPEAKER, 
Wedo! Wedo! 
Mr, SPEAKER. 


| It is proposed and seconded,—‘ That from and after to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock, men shall not wear hats, except while in 

bed and asleep.’ All who agree cry ‘Aye.’ (All cry ‘Aye.’) On 
| the contrary, ‘No.’ (Silence.) Carried unanimously. And all 
| good men and true are called upon this night, to make a bonfire of 
every hat or cap in their possession—save and except their might 
| cap! (General cheering —curtain). 
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FULL COLOURED SCRIPTURE CARTOONS 


By WwW. E. 


STACEY. 


Size 36 in. by 25 in. Price 8d. each; or Mounted on Linen, Varnished and Eyeletted, 1s. 4d. 


These Cartoons are equal to any produced at double the cost. ae sy by a well-known Artist, and Printed in the Highest Style 


of Lithographic Art, they can be confidently recommen 


ed to Teachers on the look-out for Wall Pictures. 


READY. 


1. Driven from Eden. 2. Cain and Abel. 


3. Abraham offering up Isaac, 


SHORTLY. 


5, Joseph Sold into Egypt. 


6. The Finding of Moses. 


OTHERS 1N PREPARATION. 


eee LLLP LLL OLA A 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 and 59, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


4. The Ark. 





for Three Girls and One Boy, entitled: ‘A 


WGEF™ See Nos. 1 and 2 of the GIRLS’ MISTRESS—Price 1d. weekly—for a laughable School-play for Girls, or 


STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE,’ by JOSEPH DESPICHT. 


WEE See also Back Wrapper page of this Journal for special announcement of the GIRLS’ MISTRESS. 
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READY. FIFTH EDITION, -~ Price 4.60. Post free, 3s. 6a. 
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DOMESTIC ECO 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 


Pupil Teachers, Students in. Training, Certificate. 
Candidates, and Schoolmistresses. 
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Sec. L—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY (Elements of). By. WALKER Sec. V.—CLOTHING AND LAUNDRY WORK. By Miss Mann, 
OvereND, M.B., B.A. (Oxon.) B.Sc. (Lond.), late Scholar of Lecturer at the Dertcptte Economy Training School, Liverpool. 
Ballioi College, and Radcliffe Travelling Fellow. py Lec- 
turer on Physiology at St. George’s Hospital, London, W. 


+," This section is profusely illustrated by diagrams drawn and Sec. VI.—HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, EXPENSES, AND 











raved fi inal sketches by the author. INVESTMENTS. By Mrs. BuRGWIN, Member of the Executive, 
ngnved oe pbvdamne ‘ National Union of Teachers ; Head Mistress Orange Street Board 
sec, 11._DOMESTIC HYGIENE (a8 per I. Sc. and Art analy: peihwer. 
Department), By EvizapetH J. Monsees, Se. ALond,), 
poieeaes Src. VIL—HOW TO'MAKE-THE HOME PRETTY. By May 
Sec. IIL—PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR THE SICK. By Morri& 
ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D., D.P.H,, Examifter to the London pay” The Section dealing with Elementary Homan yom. 
and Cambridge Uviversities. been included owing to the recommendation of the Royal Com 
didi tiaitllattins on Education, 
Sec. IV.—PLAIN COOKERY. By Mrs. B. W. Gornaxp, Gold The first two Sections of the Book, therefore, exactly meet, in all 
Medallist in Cookery, &c. respects, the requirements of the First or Elementary Stage in Hygiene. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


Prom the Lecturer om Domestic Economy at one of thé largest London Tenieing Classes,—' 1_ consider the work, excellent in every respect, and student usin 
it will have nothing to fear at the Examination. ¢ Section of of Physidioay is especially valuable, as the science of food cannot be understood without it, and T know of no book 
which treats this ee The subject matter is full, eT and cofrect, What before could only be obtained by readin rts of mony large works on the yarious ere is 
here presented com in the clearest possible manner. “hen ae only book which covers adequately the Syliabus for the Certificate Examination, 
and is undoubtedly the best work on this e subject.’ 

From the Science Demonstrator to a large School Board.—'T consider such a bovk: should pap nen white Domestic Economy is taken as a specific subject. 
If such a book were available for reference by teachers, and was well used, Sa woth st collin a on pemea subject would be largely improved.’ 

From a Head Inspector ef Schools—‘A most exhaustive treatise on a very important stibject.’ 

From the Head Master of one of the fee ol Pupil Teachers’ Centre Schools (London School Board ).—' This is:just the Book for the use of the P.T.'s. I have been 
coredally through be, sash page told ecieion that fe the best book I know on the subject for the use of -T.’s. 


- ‘ fe’ ‘me + 


~ PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Proctiens Saas pectin ye hang gs Regen Som Tose he pment gel arse wan B agp dey Bagh cong mt erate one Base vanes 
volume as in the compact and manual before us, The editor, recognising the composite and comprehensive nature of the adopted the somewhat opie 
of entrusting the eas tonaches te dread bint, and he has succeeded in securing foreach of the seven sections of the book a writer eminently qualified for the task under- 
token. This manual, we feel sure, will not on be found to meet every uirement connected wit! with the primary purpcae of preparing pupil teachers and students for passi cw 
examination ia Domestic Economy, but it prove useful to those tea who have to teach the subject, and to the many Nepnewivas: whic Sav (0 eras me Snel 
Practice.’ 

The School Guardian ways +—'A new manual of Domestic Economy, the joint watk of mo, fewer than seven diiierent witins, hes: boon recently leven’ Mr. Joseph 
Hughes. It is primarily designed for the use of pupil teachers, students in training saaee, yes aes es oe Se en ee by female 
candidaics at the eertifieate examination, tnd, moreover, contains so much sensible and we Diente yhomna ly ed particularly to housewives, that ye hope it may 


meet with a wide sale,’ 

The Edu othensl Sous eae is impossible to peruse such a book without forming higher ideas of every-day life, and without acquiring a betier knowledge of how 
to realise them, than would otherwise be practicable. 

ttish Leader says :—-‘ May Morris adds a lively sketch, which all ladies should read, on ‘* How to Make the Home Pretty.” The volume is both peat and cheap, and 
should fm. . place in every family Hbrary.’ 

The Manchester Guardian says :—‘ Housekeepers of any degree of wealth might derive benefit from the hints upon domestic matters scattered ‘up and down the Book,’ 

The Leeds Mercury says :—" An admirable manual either for the school-room or the household. Many helpful illustrations and diagrams add.te the value-of the book.’ 
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